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Constitution. 
(Adopted June 29th, 1906.) 


ARTICLE 1.—Nameg. 


This body shall be called “The National Speech Arts 
Association.” 


ARTICLE I1.—ObuJeEcr. 


To promote the advancement of the speech arts and to unite 
in closer professional and personal relationship all who are 
working for this advancement. 


ARTICLE I1L1.—MEMBERSHIP. 


Section 1, Active Membership.—Any teacher of the 
speech arts (oratory, elocution, debate, dramatic expression, 
voice culture for speech, physical culture), or any author of 
works upon these subjecis ; any public reader, public speaker, 
or professional actor shall be eligible for active membership. 

Sec. 2. Requirements——For active membership _ the 
applicant shall have a general education equivalent to gradua- 
tion from a high school, and in addition shall be graduated 
from some recognized school of speech arts, or shall have 
had the equivalent of such training in private under a teacher 
of recognized ability; and furthermore, shall have had at 
least two years’ professional experience as artist or teacher 
subsequent to graduation or the completion of the equivalent 
private course, or shall be a person of recognized professional 
standing. 

Src. 3. Assoctate Membership—All persons not eli- 
gible to active membership shall be eligible to associate mem- 
bership. Associate members shall not be entitled to vote or 
to hold office, but may speak on the floor of the convention 
upon invitation of the presiding officer. 

Src. 4. Honorary Membership——Persons of eminence 
in the profession, or such as may have rendered conspicuous 
service to the speech arts, may be elected to honorary mem- 


bership. 


Sec. 5. Membership Fee—The fee for active mem- 
bership shall be $5.00 for the first year, payable on appli- 
cation for membership, and $2.00 for each succeeding year. 
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The fee for associate membership shall be $2.00 for the first 
and for each succeeding year. Non-payment of dues for two 
successive years shall entail loss of membership. Active 
members who entail loss of membership by non-payment of 
dues may be reinstated by the payment of arrears in full or 
by payment of $5.00. 


Sec. 6. Election—Members shall be elected by the 
Board of Directors. 'The name of each applicant recom- 
mended by the Committee on Credentials and Extension shall 
be posted in some conspicuous part of the hall of meeting at 
least twelve hours previous to election. 


ARTICLE LV.—Tue Orrticiat Bopy. 


SecTION 1. Officers.—The officers shall be a President, two 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and a Treasurer, elected annu- 
ally; and twenty-one Directors, seven of whom shall be 
elected each year, and whose term of office shall be three years. 
The President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary and 'l'reasurer 
shall be ea-officio members of the Board of Directors. The 
President shall be a member ea-officio of all standing commit- 
tees. All officers and directors shall be elected by ballot. 


Sec. 2. Committees ——There shall be three standing com- 
mittees: Ways and Means Committee, Literary Committee 
and Committee on Credentials and Extension, who shall be 
elected annually. The Ways and Means Committee shall 
have charge of and be responsible for the financial manage- 
ment of the Association for the current year. The Literary 
Committee shall have charge of the literary program. The 
Credentials and Exterision Committee shall have charge of 
membership and extension. 


ARTICLE V.—BILLs. 
The chairman of the Board of Directors shall approve all 
bills presented to the Treasurer for payment. 


ARTICLE VI.—BAtuort By MAIL. 


In case of business of an immediate nature the Board of 
Directors may vote by mail upon questions submitted by the 
President. 
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ARTICLE VII.—MEETINGs. 
The annual conventions of the Association shall be held at 
such times and places as the Board of Directors may suggest 
and the Association may determine. 


ARTICLE VITL—ALrerations. 


Alterations of this Constitution may be made by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present at any annual meeting, 
provided notice of the same shall have been given through 
the official organ in the issue of the month previous to the 
month of the annual meeting, said notice having the signa- 
ture-of the President of the Association or of three active 
members. 


By-Laws. 


1. Rules of Order—Roberts’s “ Rules of Order” shall be 
the authority governing the deliberations of this Association, 
the Board of Directors and all committees. 


2. Quorum.—Seven shall constitute a quorum in the Board 
of Directors. A quorum of the Association for business pur- 
poses shall consist of twenty-one active members. 


proceedings of fifteenth Annual 
Conbention, 


Session of Main Body. 
CHAUTAUQUA, June 25th, 1906. 

President Fulton calied the Convention to order at 2 
o’clock. 

PRESIDENT FuLToN: ‘The first thing upon our program 
for this afternoon is an address of welcome by Mr. Arthur E. 
Bester, of the Chautauqua Institution, whom | take pleasure 
in introducing to the Convention. 

Mr. Bester was received with applause, and spoke as fol- 
lows : 


Address of Welcome. 


Mr. President, and Ladies and Gentlemen: I am very 
well aware that you will regret even more than I do the fact 
that our chancellor, Bishop Vincent, cannot be here to-day 
to give you this address of welcome. He hoped to be with 
us, but other engagements previously made rendered it im- 
possible. I know | have your sympathy, also, because I am a 


mere layman, and for a layman to come before an Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Speech Arts shows a great deal 
of courage and temerity. You will forgive me, I know, when 
you remember that I am here under orders, which were that 
I was to make a brief address of welcome, and to assure you 
on behalf of Chautauqua Institution that we were very glad 
that you had accepted our invitation to be here in this con- 
vention. Chautauqua has entertained you once before, and 
you had a good time, and are coming back in seven years. 
I trust it will not be so long again before you honor us with 
your meeting here. 

Chautauqua Institution is glad to welcome you, because 
of the things for which you stand, and because also she feels 
that you are interested in her ideals. When one speaks of 
Chautauqua, perhaps the first thought is of Chautauqua, the 
place, easy of access, beautiful of situation, the Mecca of 
thousands of people annually, and a place that those of us 
who live here have come to love very much; and we welcome 
you to the place, Chautauqua. I suppose that some think of 
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the schools, for Chautauqua was the pioneer in the summer 
school idea, and still has one of the largest of the summer 
schools of our country, and has enrolled on its list 
of faculty men from time to time some of the most 
prominent educators during the thirty years of her 
history. But I suppose that most people think of Chau- 
tauqua, and tnerefore you, doubtless, because of its 
platform, a platform of world-wide fame, a platform that 
has had upon it more men of eminence probably than 
any other in our country, a platform that has always been 
open to the advocates of every new principle that had merits, 
and perhaps some that had not; a platform that has had upon 
it each summer some of the most prominent men of our coun- 
try. And it is because of this, perhaps, that you, as those 
who are interested in the advancement of the speech arts have 
come to Chautauqua. We know that you have sympathy for 
many of the ideals which we cherish, and if you will allow 
me in this address of welcome, I should like to emphasize in 
a word or two some of the ideals for which we stand. In the 
first place we stand for a union of recreation and study. And 
so you will find on the top of the hill as you wander about the 
place, the Hall of Philosophy, and at the base of the hill you 
will find a gymnasium. You will find the great amphitheater 
in the middle of the grounds and the athletic field in another 
quarter. You will find here that we have provided for every 
rational means of exercise, and that we try to combine in our 
summer season for all our visitors recreation and study. So, 
while we have thousands coming here for the study which 
our summer schools afford, and for our platform, we also have 
other thousands who gather here from the cities and towns of 
our country because here they may find recreation for body 
as well as for mind. 


And then, in the second place, Chautauqua has always 
stood for culture for all, not for a few. So we call it Chau- 
tauqua Institution, a system of popular education. We do 
not stand for the education of the schools, exactly ; we do not 
claim to be a university. We have had to give up a good 
many of our departments of study to other institutions that 
have the facilities for carrying on pursuits much better than 
do we, notably in the line of scientific investigation and 
study. And yet we do claim that Chautauqua Institution 
stands for the education of all, and therefore we combine in 
our summer schools, not only the studies of the college cur- 
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riculum, but also music, and arts and crafts, public speaking, 
and many of these things that people are interested in who 
are not interested primarily in scholastic pursuits. Chau- 
tauqua in all its history has stood, as it stands to-day, for 
the advancement of the speech arts. I am glad to see that 
the name of your Assocation has been changed to that. It 
includes so much more than the old name did, I believe. It 
takes in not only elocutionists, but those who are interested in 
dramatic art, those who are interested in oratory, those who 
are interested in all branches of public speaking. Chautauqua 
by its platform during these thirty-four years has, I believe, 
always stood for rational public sneech. We have always 
aimed in our program to have those who represent sane ideas 
of public speech, and we have not sought to place any others 
upon our program. Therefore, because you are interested in 
oratory in the true sense, in recital, and in other forms of 
speech for its effect upon the people, and for the effect which 
it may have, not upon the emotions merely, but also upon the 
will, the permanent effect which it may have, Chautauqua 
sympathizes with your ideals, and | think that you will sym- 
pathize as well with the ideal of Chautauqua Institution. 

Therefore, Mr. President, in behalf of this Institution, 
with its years of history, I bid you a very hearty welcome for 
your Association. Our buildings are yours, our facilities are 
yours, the town is yours during your stay here, and I trust 
that you will use all the facilities that we have, and that you 
will enjoy your stay with us, that your meeting here may be 
pleasant as well as profitable. And therefore it gives me 
pleasure on behalf of Chautauqua Institution to welcome the 
Association for the Advancement of the Speech Arts in their 
fifteenth annual convention. (Applause.) 


President Fulton rose to speak and was greeted with 
applause. 


Address of the President. 


PRESIDENT FULTON: Iam sure I voice the sentiments of 
the Association for the Advancement of Speech Arts in 
thanking Mr. Bester for his address of welcome. We feel 
that we are at home, that the town is ours, and that we shall 
enjoy our stay in this quiet place. It is rather fortunate, I 
think, that we have met before the opening season of Chau- 
tauqua. We shall see it coming on with its life and stir in 
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the latter part of the week, but before that time we shall have 
settled down to business in our own Association in such a way 
that I think we shall enjoy a very successful session. 

I have received so many letters from our members and 
those who are to be our members, who expect to arrive on 
Tuesday, that I thought we who are on the ground early 
might have a quiet little family gathering this afternoon, and 
that you would not need or ask for any formal address on 
my part. 

As we meet for our fifteenth annual convention, I see 
before me those who were present with us at the organization 
of the Association, and among them one whom [ did not 
expect, but who is here to-day, the actual founder of the 
Association, Mr. Hannibal Williams. (Applause. ) 

I think that if Mr. Williams and I were to sit down 
together for fifteen minutes to talk over Association matters, 
our minds would revert to that first meeting in New York 
city in 1892, when we came together a curious mass of ex- 
pectant people, from the four quarters of the globe, who after- 
wards thinned out to those of us who organized the National 
Association of Elocutionists. We have grown in those fifteen 
years. Qur province of work is better defined than it was 
fifteen years ago; and since there have been conditions of 
upheaval, differences of opinion, yet a unity of purpose which 
indicates not only the power to grow, but a steady, healthful 
growth. 

I do not know that I ought to say anything against the 
moon in Chautauqua, for I understand that Chautauqua is 
not only a meeting place for educators, but it is the trysting 
place for lovers and a Mecca for brides and grooms. Cer- 
tainly all matches are not made in heaven, for some are made 
at Chautauqua, and even Chautauqua would be helpless with- 
out a moon. But we do know that the moon is a dead, cold, 
burnt-out body. Scientists tell us that for some time past 
there had been growing a greater accumulation of ice than 
usual at the North Pole. This great accumulation of ice 
threw the world a little out of its orbital movement, and in 
order to adjust itself the earthquake in San Francisco and 
along the Pacific Coast a few weeks ago was necessary. The 
old earth was adjusting herself to the new conditions. The 
earth is a living, moving planet. I believe that you would 
rather be an inhabitant of the living earth, with its upheavals, 
than of the dead, barren moon. 
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So with the growth of nations, with their governments, 
and institutions, and arts, and sciences. History is but a rec- 
ord of national upheavals and the nicer adjustments which 
have followed. Forms of government are constantly changing 
to suit “ the age and body of the times.” Institutions rise, 
flourish and fall unless they change to meet the conditions 
of growth. The records of the recent achievements of science 
no longer surprise the reader of the morning papers. The 
art of to-day is not the art of yesterday, and to-morrow’s can- 
vas will portray faces and scenes unknown to us. Change 
marks growth; stagnation is death; there can be no up- 
heavals where the fires of life are not aglow. Better a living 
earth than a dead moon. 

Out of the California disaster we gather a lesson of pecu- 
liar significance to us. What have the people of San Francisco 
done since the earthquake? They have shown their mettle, 
their determination. They have stood together shoulder to 
shoulder, with one purpose, one aim. They have healed their 
wounds, cheered the fatherless and widowed and bound up 
the broken heart. They are rebuilding their homes and fac- 
tories and public buildings, and out of the smoke and ashes 
of the ruins of the fallen city will rise, Phoenix-like, a new 
San Francisco, stronger, safer, more beautiful than the old. 
The lesson is applicable to us, “a word to the wise is suffi- 
cient.” 

As we meet in this quiet hour as one family, as it were, it 
may be well for us to look into the problems which confront 
us. First of all, we must meet the problem of public recog- 
nition of our services as a profession, and as educators. To 
accomplish this we must have absolute co-operation. Co-op- 
eration is the most potent principle of the day and age. Great 
organizations have accomplished wonders. ‘Trusts and com- 
binations are not altogether an economic evil. Great achieve- 
ments have been brought about by them. So in the educa- 
tional world we must stand together as a profession if we 
would secure that recognition for which we have been striv- 
ing. We see some hopeful signs to-day, for the educators 
are learning that expression is a valuable part of education; 
that it is quite as essential for one to be able to impart knowl- 
edge as it is to acquire knowledge, and we have really learned 
that the fundamental principles of education are the princi- 
ples of expression. The teacher is a failure who has not the 
power to impart knowledge, or the power to speak to others. 
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There is no real difference between the teacher and the 
speaker. The teacher is a speaker on a small scale, and the 
speaker is a teacher on a larger scale; the main difference is 
in the size of the audience. The establishment of chairs of 
oratory in most of our leading colleges and universities, as 
well as in many of our high schools, the large attendance of 
students upon these departments and the special schools 
throughout the country, the increased interest in intercolleg- 
iate contests in oratory and debate and the unmistakable 
influence of public speech in the social and political world are 
most gratifying signs of the times. 

A second consideration is our field of labor. It is almost 
unbounded. We have the school and college where we are 
to educate the educators, and that vast army of students who 
shall go out to be the future molders of thought, who shall 
help shape the destinies of the nation. Let us cultivate espe- 
cially this field of service, for therein lies our greatest pres- 
ent opportunity. We have an important part to play in the 
educational system of this country, and out of the work of 
our hands shall grow the success, the virtue, the policy, the 
good government of the future. ‘The teacher’s desk is a 
throne of power. From the desk to the rostrum is but a step, 
and just beyond lie all the opportunities of platform, pulpit, 
bar, and that vast arena, the political world. 

The third problem is the increase of membership. We 
have not been able to get special railroad rates to our con- 
ventions because we have not had enough members to sign 
one hundred certificates. Where shall we get our increase in 
membership? I believe that you will recognize the fact that 
the teachers of our special schools throughout the country 
have contributed most largely to our membership, and they 
have responded nobly whenever we have called upon them for 
their services in the convention. What additional field shall 
we find? Many of our lecturers and popular entertainers 
have joined the International Lyceum Association, which met 
last year at Elkhart. This association should have been a 
part of our own. They are holding their own conventions 
every year, and many of our former members have joined 
them. We must regain them, even though they retain their 
membership in the I. L. A. We can secure them, not simply 
by asking them to come, but by offering them something 
worth their while, and by giving them full value for their 
expenditure of time and money. Then I believe that we have 
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a large, untouched field, from which we can draw an addi- 
tional membership, among the teachers of public speaking. 
Mark the term: The teachers of public speaking in our vari- 
ous high schools and colleges throughout the country. I 
believe there is a large number of these teachers who belong 
to us naturally, and who will become our members if rightly 
approached. Beyond any question, many of them have kept 
aloof because of our old name, but that barrier is now burned 
away, and we have hopeful signs of a better estimate of our 
Association and its work. 

Fourthly, we need a practical, working constitution, and 
a more thorough organization. Our old constitution has 
survived because it has never been tested. It is like a poor 
inheritance, which stands until it is questioned, and it is 
very easy to break a will, even if it is well constructed. Our 
constitution then has survived, simply because it has not 
been questioned. If you will analyze it closely, I think your 
sense of literary merit will discern that it is not framed with 
any literary skill, legal acumen or in conformity with parlia- 
mentary usage. It represents an association by common con- 
sent whose membership is not even elected by the body itself. 
The Board of Directors have no defined powers, and their 
authority exists only by implication. There is no clearly 
defined method of changing the constitution or by-laws, nor 
provision for the transaction of business of an immediate 
nature. It has no constitutional authority even to recom- 
mend to the general body. Like all Gaul, it is divided into 
three parts: a Literary Committee, and a Ways and Means 
Committee with fairly well-defined powers, and a Board of 
Trustees, with no power whatever except the ownership of 
property, of which we have none. Our property consists of 
some unsold reports, which are in the hands of a custodian 
appointed by the general Board, and that custodian is not 
even a member of the Board of Trustees. It has by impli- 
‘ation some control over the finances of the Association, but 
the money is in the hands of a treasurer, who also is not a 
member of the Board of Trustees. Its chief virtue seems to 
be a sort of shelving place for those of us who have done-noble 
service and want to rest from our labors with our names still 
on the letter-heads. (Laughter.) 

The Association during the year—so says our constitution 
—may organize itself into sections, each appointing its own 
chairman—a perfectly impossible procedure without the 
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power of vote by mail, for which there is not a shadow of 
authority in the constitution. 

The provision for the change in the constitution and by- 
laws is so vague that an ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Illinois has handed down an opinion diametrically 
opposite to the opinion of two Justices of the Supreme Court 
of Indiana and Ohio. When doctors disagree, what shall we 
do with the patient? If this constitution is so vague in its 
statement that great minds give exactly opposite opinions, 
it stands to reason that we should make a revision here that 
will be satisfactory. I recommend a thorough revision 
and rewriting of the constitution and by-laws. It should gov- 
ern us in session and prescribe our duties and privileges out 
of session. We should have an Official Board, with defined 
powers. This Board should be a committee with power to 
transact all business of an immediate or expedient nature. 
The finances should come under the supervision of the Ways 
and Means Committee. The Literary Committee has fairly 
well-defined powers, but the chairman usually does all the 
work. The Board of Trustees should be abolished and the 
committee re-organized. But the specific changes are so many 
and so great that these will be brought before the Board of 
Directors in a regular way, and they will submit and recom- 
mend them to the general body for adoption. 

The fifth condition of success if we would meet the prob- 
lems before us is that of harmony. Differences of opinion 
within our own ranks, honest conviction on the part of both 
sides, should be well discussed and worked out among our- 
selves. The public should see the result which will be brought 
about by our working in harmony, as one profession, stand- 
ing together shoulder to shoulder, like the people of San 
Francisco, with a set, firm purpose, a unity of feeling and 
intent that will achieve success for us. (Applause.) 

Many years ago there was a discussion and a division of 
opinion on that document upon which our nation is founded, 
the Constitution of the United States. Webster, on one side, 
held that it was a union as a union; Calhoun, on the other, 
declared it to be a union of States as States and that the 
South had the right to secede and to form a separate gov- 
ernment. That issue grew and grew, and misunderstandings 
arose until after a while it was fought out on the field of 
battle, through a long and sanguinary war. Brother’s hand 
was raised against brother in the most stupendous family 
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quarrel of modern times. The carnage was great, but at last 
the settlement of the dispute was reached when the North 
was victorious, and the surrender of Lee at Appomattox 
closed forever that breach between the North and the South. 
Then came the social and economic adjustment which has 
grown, until to-day there is one union of States, one nation, 
one flag, the proudest that floats on sea or land! There is 
not now a man on Southern soil who does not love that flag; 
and under its ample folds we stand the greatest nation upon 
the whole round earth. 

In like manner may we not hope that out of our differ- 
ences of opinion there shall grow a union that will make for a 
greater success than we have ever known? I come to you 
asking for such a determination of purpose, unity of endeavor 
and co-operation of spirit that here, in this quiet place, we 
may study and work out the great principles of our art, and 
stand before the educational world an earnest, dignified, uni- 
fied Association for the Advancement of the Speech Arts. 
This is my message to-day; I have no other. (Prolonged 
applause. 


We will have now the report from the chairman of the 
Literary Committee, Mrs. Southwick. 


Mrs. SoutHwick: Mr. President, my report is in your 
hands. The committee has endeavored to secure the 
co-operation of as large a number of our available friends 
as possible. We have a large number of valid excuses from 
notable workers, who would be glad to be with us were it not 
for trips to Europe and imperative engagements. I feel 
sure we have the co-operation in heart of a much larger num- 
ber than will be present. The program as it stands will be 
carried out in the main, but we have provision for any possi- 
ble slip that may occur. We feel sure that our whole program 
is going to be enjoyable, and that we have a set of people 
together who desire to establish the conditions that are aimed 
at by this society. I have letters from people who have sent 
greetings, best wishes and regrets, among whom are those 
distinguished names of the artists who have worked here 
in Chautauqua, and whom we had expected to be with us. 
One has gone to Europe; another is imperatively engaged in 
another school at this time, and therefore we have not a rep- 
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resentation of the Chautauqua elocutionists; but they are 
here in sympathy. 

I wish to thank those who are present, and will take other 
opportunity of thanking those who are not yet present who 
are to assist us. We have left open a large part of the dis- 
cussion. The committee hopes that there will be an active 
interest on the part of all who are present, and that we shall 
have brief words of exchange of opinion, comments upon 
points made, and suggestions. 

If I may be allowed just a word that has been suggested 
to me by the closing remarks of the President; the essential 
aim of the organization is to unite our forces, to show the 
common motives which impel us in our work, and to secure 
that harmony which can come most beautifully out of the 
efforts of those that recognize their differences and are will- 
ing to co-operate along the lines of fundamental principles, 
upon which we agree. Our methods of attaining the ends 
before us may differ widely, as I am sure it is impossible for 
everybody to reach most effectively a given end by the same 
road. We are here to broaden our platform, to raise the 
standard of our organization and to demand recognition as 
a united body. (Applause. ) 


PRESIDENT Futton: The chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee appointed by the President was Dr. Chan- 
ning Rudd, of Washington, D. C.- In Dr. Rudd’s absence I 
will ask Miss Wheeler to make a report. 

Miss WHEELER: Mr. President, it is only by accident 
I happened to be here to-day in service on this committee, as 
I have not heard from the chairman, but through Mr. True- 
blood’s assistance we were able to make a few preliminary 
arrangements. Perhaps the only one necessary to announce 
is that we found the hotel impracticable for headquarters 
this week, as it was entirely occupied by another convention, 
and we designated the Morey Cottage. 

PRESIDENT FuLton: The chair calls for a report of the 
committee holding the property of the Association, Mr. 
Trueblood, custodian of reports. 

Mr. TrRuEBLOOD: Mr. Chairman, it is my duty to report 
to the Board of Trustees. The chairman is not present, so I 
will report to the convention proper. 
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Mr. Trueblood then read the report, which will be found 
with the other items of the business session. 

Mr. TruEBLOoD: I might say to the members of the 
Association who have not full sets of reports that they are 
in the basement of my home, boxed up, thoroughly well pre- 
served, so that if you desire to make out a full list from the 
start in 1892, I should be more than pleased to send you 
copies at a dollar each. I think it would be a good plan for 
members to make arrangements with their libraries to supply 
these copies. Many libraries throughout the country are 
beginning to take the annual reports of the Association for 
the Advancement of the Speech Arts. With the great inter- 
est we have in libraries through the country, with the estab- 
lishment of Carnegie libraries, you might do the Association 
service in this way, as we are in need of funds to carry on 
our work. I respectfully submit this report to the Conven- 
tion. 

PRESIDENT Futton: I will call upon Mr. Hawn, chair- 
man of Methods of Teaching. 

Mr. Hawn: Mr. President, we should be able to be of 
mutual service to an extent hitherto unknown. We have 
devoted too much time to papers prepared in closet and read 
aloud, almost without comment or discussion. I wrote to 
my fellow committeemen, and neither of them found it pos- 
sible at the time, owing to pressure of duties, to agree to 
take part in the work; so I inserted the word “ confidence,” 
and I think I may promise you, at least, a lovely time. We 
want to hear from a great many during our meeting, and 
the best thing I can promise you is that I shall attempt for 
the first time in my life not to talk too much personally. 

PRESIDENT FuLtTon: I will ask Mr. Hawn, what will be 
the general scope of the discussion to-morrow ? 

Mr. Hawn: I have indicated that very particularly. 
The use of voice, voice building, for the morning, Tuesday ; 
Wednesday, gesture and pantomime. They are practically 
synonymous words, but I have used them to call attention to 
a difference. On Thursday. interpretation. I have made 
three distinct sub-divisions: declamation, recitation and im- 
personation. I shall stick to those topics very closely. 

PRESIDENT Futon: It is a well-known fact that as 
extempore speakers grow in experience they require fewer 
headlines for their work. The amateur must have several 
pages of headings and sub-divisions. The outline of the work 
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to be offered by Professor Newens is very brief. No doubt 
he has a great volume to tell us. We would like to hear from 
the chairman of Methods of Interpretation. 


Mr. Newens: Mr. President, when | was asked to take 
the section on Interpretation, I gave some considerable time 
and attention to the selection of the topics, and, after con- 
ference with several of my immediate associates, and by way 
of the mail with all of my associates, I came to the conclusion 
that in the three days only one subject should be discussed. 
Then I changed my conclusion, and sent to the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee three topics. The first one is 
“ The Critic’s Province,” and that is printed here, “ a discus- 
sion.” How it happened that Mr. Hawn and I should have the 
same idea at the same time I do not know. I think it is the 
first time we have ever agreed on anything. I sent to Mrs. Ida 
Benfey Judd and asked her to take her choice between the 
first topic and the second one. She chose to lead the discus- 
sion on Tuesday, and her subject to-morrow morning, there- 
fore, will be “ The Critic’s Province in Interpretation.” On 
Wednesday, at 9 o’clock, I shall lead the hour, and the subject 
is, “ Shall the Artist Feel what He Says?” 


On the back of the program the members will find the 
two selections which have been chosen this day particularly. 
One of these is a well-known number from Riley, read by a 
great many people, and is a very choice poem. I have omitted 
those parts not vital to our subject. It is supposedly an old 
man that is talking. Shall he be impersonated, or how shall 
this be interpreted? The next selection is from Victor Hugo, 
the well-known introduction of Jean Valjean to the bishop; 
shall this character be impersonated? I should like very 
much in the hour of Thursday to have discussed thoroughly 
the topics that are suggested on this program. What is sug- 
gestion? What is impersonation? How far should the artist 
go to call on suggestion? What do we mean by those two 
terms ? 


PRESIDENT FuLTON: I would like to have a report from 
Mr. Williams, the chairman of the Board of Directors. 


Mr. Wittiams: Mr. President, and ladies and gentle- 
men, I was elected chairman of the Board of Directors at the 
end of the last session. Since that time we have had no meet- 
ing. Having presided at but one meeting, and that for the 
most part given over to the distribution of the entire new 
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Board of Directors, to the several! divisions, the Ways and 
Means, Literary, etc., I have no report to offer. . 

PRESIDENT FuttTon: Will the chairman of the Board of 
Directors appoint a special Committee on the Revision of the 
Constitution? If he will think of those names and appoint 
them, we can begin work at our next meeting. 


On motion, the Convention adjourned. 


Section Cwo, 


Tuesday Morning, June 26th, 1906. 


Mr. Newens called the meeting to order at 9 o’clock. 


Mr. Newens: I am somewhat at a disadvantage this 
morning. Mrs. Judd was to have had this hour, and she 
wires that she will be here at 10.45, which is an hour too late 
for this section. I have therefore as the result of a consulta- 
tion with the President, decided to change the subject from 
what is given on the program to the subject that is announced 
for to-morrow morning: “Shall the artist feel his part?” 
Secondly, I am at a disadvantage because I had anticipated 
arranging these subjects in a chronological order, but we will 
try to adjust ourselves to conditions. 

I wish to open the subject for discussion, and I beg of you 
to be not afraid of what you think. Give expression to your 
convictions during these hours of conference, and if any one 
has such a high price upon his ideas that he feels that he must 
put them in book form and sell his books for $5.00 a volume, 
he is not the person we want here. We are here to confer 
together for the advancement of the speech arts; and if you 
have an idea that is worth your time thinking, worth your 
time to form and to shape for your own work, it is your duty 
as a friend of this Association to give expression to that right 
here. 

Shall the artist feel his part? This topic has had a great 
deal of discussion pro and con among actors. It has been dis- 
cussed more or less upon our floor, in our conventions, not in 
the teaching of the subject of elocution, but in interpretation 
itself. You as artists, you as people reading, you as people 
giving expression to your highest thoughts and aims, and 
noble emotions, do you feel your part? Do you think it 
necessary to feel your part; to have embodied in you those 
fundamental and stable sentiments which will result in the 
communication of emotion to those to whom you are talking? 

A year ago the chairman of this section discussed before 
you the topic: “ Thought and Emotion.” “Thought plus 
emotion equals the meaning.”. It is logical to conclude that 
if one would understand the thought of Browning or of any 
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author, he must think, in other words, in order to compre- 
hend a problem, one must use his mind. Shall we be illogical 
enough to conclude that in order to communicate to another 
mind the emotion of an author we shall simply pronounce his 
words; that we shall not feel, that we shall not in a degree 
comprehend his emotions, that we shall not embody them? 
In communicating thought we give expression to our think- 
ing. Shall the artist feel his part? 

On the program you will notice two lines, which I have 
clipped from a little poem, more of which I shall read to you. 


“ Perfection’s top with weary toil and pain 
"Tis genius only that can hope to gain. 
The player’s profession, though I hate the phrase, 
*Tis so mechanic in these modern days, 
Lies not in trick or attitude or start; 
Nature’s true, in that is the only art. 
The strong-felt passion bolts into his face ; 
The mind untouched, what is it but grimace? 
To this one standard make your just appeal, 
Here lies the golden secret, ‘ Learn to feel’; 
Or fool or monarch, happy or distressed, 
No actor pleases that is not possessed.” 


I leave this topic open to you. Shall the artist feel his 
part, or shall we be so beautifully technical; shall we have 
our technique developed so beautifully and sweetly, and 
completely and perfectly that we can make a gesture and ex- 
press emotion, or give a tone and express emotion, or is it the 
artist’s business to be genuine? We have many before us who 
are capable of speaking upon this subject. I leave it to you. 
I had anticipated preparing one or two to start this discus- 
sion. It has come upon me suddenly, and I have not asked 
a single one, but if you do not speak right away I shall call 
upon some one. 

Mrs. SourHWwick: We all have something to say. We 
all have ideas, but we do not want to start. I would like to 
say on this subject that the poem that has just been given 
expresses a plea for earnestness and sincerity. Undoubtedly 
we find people who take the extreme view either way; that 
is, that we can absolutely know and represent feeling and 
emotion and thought without really feeling it. I have heard 
the argument that a person could even experience opposite 
emotion, and at the same time move an audience to tears. 
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The fact that some great actress has at some time laughed, 
when making the audience cry, is to my mind, possibly, 
merely a testimony to the varied expression, and sometimes 
the exactly opposite expressions of excitement. The actress 
would not have done that if there had not been an intense 
emotional condition. And so we ought to remember that 
when we come right back to the analysis of it, that which pro- 
duces the effect is the emotional excitement. I would like to 
suggest this: that what the artist really does is a combination 
of working out of thought and emotive forms and a response 
and development through concentration and through reflex 
action. We all know if we take an attitude of reverence we 
feel more reverence in ourselves than we do if we take some 
other attitude. Sometimes the greatest degree of feeling is 
unconscious of itself, absolutely unconscious of itself. I be- 
lieve most firmly that those who have succeeded, who give us 
anything that is not cold, do feel, whatever their theory about 
it may be, an intense excitement which comprehends the emo- 
tion they are endeavoring to express. Of course, people often. 
bring up the argument, “ Should you then sympathize with 
the villain to express villainy?” You do so in the compre- 
hension of the forces working within him, and in your con- 
centration you eliminate the balancing forces within your- 
self which would prevent you from doing the same thing. 
In other words, you concentrate upon the activities that are 
producing that thing and grasp them with a sympathetic sur- 
rounding of the mind. That would be my analysis of the 
action. 

Mr. NEWENS: On the back of the program you will find 
two selections. I would refer you especially to the second 
one. “My name is Jean Valjean.” How shall the artist 
give expression to the emotion of that convict? 

Miss Bascook: I have been thinking upon the topic 
that Mrs. Southwick has spoken upon for some years, and 
particularly along the line of public school work and peda- 
gogical teaching of this subject, in the development of the 
child in the school, and it appears to me that this subject of 
feeling is really a basic principle in keeping the work before 
public school teachers and before public school children ; that 
the very important thing is that the child should above all 
things feel, feel first, and feel last, and feel all the time. 
In my observation of work in public schools, in reading par- 
ticularly, the faults I have found in public school reading 
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are primarily due to lack of feeling. Every teacher in the 
public school will tell you that they do not want to feel, 
because it is elocutionary. To my mind there is a moral 
development back of this feeling. If the child can be made 
to feel, not feel for, but feel the character that he is reading, 
feel the patriotic emotion, feel joy, feel sorrow, there is in 
that a moral development that is educational and that fills a 
long-felt want in our educational system in life. And not 
only do I think that we should always feel, and that feelings 
should be new and spontaneous each time a thing is given, I 
think the thoughts should be thought each time, as spon- 
taneously, as earnestly; and therefore you will find your- 
selves broadening in the thought element, and you will find 
that young children will do this and older students will do 
the same thing. I may be wrong; I have thought a good 
many years along Mrs. Southwick’s line, that reflexly we 
could get feeling, but now I feel that the feeling must be 
primary, that it must come, not reflexly from attitude, but 
the attitude must come from the feeling. It must work from 
within out, and not from without in. If you can possibly 
develop the child you will find that his exterior expression 
will grow with his interior feeling and thought. And there- 
fore I have, perhaps, gone to the other extreme in the last 
few years of my own teaching, and have done nothing at all 
from the reflex side, but absolutely from the side of primary 
emotive elements. 

Mrs. SourHwick: May I have a word to correct a mis- 
apprehension? The assumption was made by the lady, who 
is a stranger to me, that my own position is that of getting 
emotion by reflex action. If I represent either side, I very 
distinctly represent the attitude of the inner development, 
with the outer as the consequence of it. My observation was 
that often those who worked primarily from the exterior do 
get, where the development is effectual in its results, the emo- 
tion, although they get ii indirectly, but that it may be 
gotten either way. 

Mr. RuMMELL: Mr. Chairman, we are discussing a very 
psychological problem. Psychologists have stated that the 
power to analyze one’s own feelings differs very greatly in dif- 
ferent people, and I think that will partly account for the 
fact that actors and elocutionists differ in their theories in 
regard to this question. A man may feel very intensely the 
emotions that he is expressing and yet not be able to more 
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than half realize that he is doing so. There is one important 
point to bear in mind. Our consciousness is always a very 
complex thing. We never have a single thought or a single 
feeling at a time. There is always more than one thought 
or one feeling. Some of the feelings are predominant in 
the sub-conscious region of your mind, and you may think 
that you are feeling the opposite of what you are expressing, 
but you may at the same time be feeling what you are ex- 
pressing, because you can have two opposite feelings. You 
san feel joy and pain at the same time. You can have hope 
and fear at the same time. And therefore it is 
perfectly possible for a speaker or an actor to express grief, 
even while he has an emotion of laughter within him. Mrs. 
Southwick touched upon an important point. There is some- 
thing akin between laughter and grief. You know that hys- 
teria manifests itself as a mixture of the two things. We have 
laughter which is partly humorous, hilarious, perhaps, and at 
the same time there is a note of grief in it. There is an im- 
portant point to bear in mind that the actor always must be 
very much excited to do good work, but in the midst of that 
excitement he has to preserve a certain self-control, and that 
self-control enables him to be in a measure analyzing what 
he is doing, and that analytical act of the mind seems to be 
the non-feeling state. He may be feeling, nevertheless, very 
intensely. The psychologists have shown that the emotion 
that you express, when it is a recalled emotion, has the same 
seat in the nervous system that the real emotion has. What 
do we mean when we say, “ That person can not feel that 
thing; he cannot express that thing; he has never experi- 
enced that thing; that is outside of his range of knowledge 
or experience”? You mean just this, that you must feel in 
order to express; but that does not mean that you are to be 
varried away by your feeling. A former member of this 
Association insists that you do not have to feel. He gives it 
as his argument that the man who plays Macbeth does not 
feel that he must murder the king, but he is excited the same 
as though he were the murderer, and at the same time he 
maintains his self-control. 

Mrs. McCoy: Mr. Chairman, my mind is so constituted 
that I hate to do the same thing over. If I write a letter, I 
very much dislike to duplicate it and have to copy it. To give 
one program night after night would be maddening, except 
for one thing, and that is, to make it new every time I give it, 
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and think the thought as if it were for the first time, and 
feel it. Then, and only then, I think can we have joy in our 
work. It is only when we enjoy work that we really do it 
well. 

Miss NeLKE: Mr. Chairman, this topic is one that I 
have considered for many years, weighing the matter pro 
and con, and seeing presentations of literature at times that 
were very clever, and hearing the exponent say that he did 
not feel. I believe I know the gentleman to whom Mr. Rum- 
mell alludes. He is a strong advocate of not feeling what 
you read. Yet he is one of our most expressive readers. I 
think it was his remark at the convention some years ago that 
started me thinking on this very point. Shall we feel, or 
shall we not feel? I have become an advocate of feeling, 
but I express it something like this. Feel imaginatively, if 
you are not utterly lost in the interpretation so that you lose 
absolute control of what you are doing. With children you 
would never encourage such a state of mind. They must feel 
absolutely. But there are many people, perhaps I am consti- 
tuted so myself, who feel extremely. Give them full license 
to feel on the platform, and they give an unrivalled exhibi- 
tion of passion that has brought elocution into disrepute with 

many intelligent people. I ‘remember a case in point. An 
actress, a friend of mine, one evening performed an emo- 
tional part to her satisfaction most beautifully. She rushed 
into her dressing room with real tears streaming from her 
eyes, and she said to her friend, “ I know I have given a fine 
performance to-night.” And her friend said, “ You never 
did so poorly.” ‘“‘ Why,” she said, “ I never felt so strongly.” 
“Yes,” her friend said, “ you felt too much. You lost con- 
trol of yourself.” There are people so constituted that they 
feel too much. If you can feel imaginatively, get into the 
position of the character, get into his psychic state if possible 
without losing your own individuality ; then you get the best 
results. But you cannot advise your own children to do that. 
They must be taught to feel. But I believe that more mature 
readers should not get into a state of such deep feeling that 
they lose that sort of sub-conscious knowle dge of what they 
are doing. But ahout this point of feeling, I think that 
readers should never interpret that which did not move them 
strongly in their first perusal of it. They would never do 
it justice. I know, myself, I would never read a line that 
had not moved me either to feel sorrow, grief, hatred, laugh- 
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ter, or some strong emotion. If it had not moved me at the 
first persusal I know I never could move an audience. 

Mr. Newens: Doubtless some member of this Associa- 
tion may have thought on this subject enough to have defined 
for himself the term “ feeling.” If there is such an one here, 
I would like to hear his definition. It will not be a dictionary 
definition, I trust. If we have not defined that term for our- 
selves, it is high time we were defining it. 

Mrs. HasketL: Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I 
have ever heard the matter expressed just as Miss Nelke has 
stated it. I appreciate what she has said. If the first time 
I read a thing it does not move me, I never could move others 
with it. I believe thoroughly it must move you if you would 
have it move others. One of the hardest lessons, and one of 
the best lessons I ever had was when I first began to study. 
I got up and recited “ The Fisherman’s Wife ” in a pleasing 
little way, like “ Jack and Gill went up the hill,” and when 
I got through my teacher said, “‘ Miss Sargent, I would advise 
you never to give that selection again until you can get some 
idea how a: woman might feel who thought she had caused 
the death of her husband.” I sat down and wept over the 
criticism, and I have never given the selection since; but it 
was a very just criticism, and it started me to thinking. 

I have always been impressed with the old story of Mrs. 
Siddons, who had the young lady come to her and read “ Cur- 
few Must not Ring To-night.” After she had finished, Mrs. 
Siddons said to her, “ What would you do if you had a lover 
who was going to be killed to-night unless you prevented the 
curfew from ringing?” 'The young lady said, “ Oh, I would 
get another lover.” And Mrs. Siddons said, “ You may go 
home. If your emotions are so slight that you can get an- 
other lover, we had better give up.” I often say it is an easy 
matter to educate a voice, but not a soul. 

Mr. SItverNaIL: This is so fundamental we ought to 
help each other if we can. There are two or three points 
of view from which we wish to look at it. We who are recit- 
ers have our own experience and our own temperamental way 
of looking at the matter. We who are teachers want to help 
the pupil in that which lies at the very heart of expression. 
There is the matter of feeling, and the matter of expression 
of feeling, and the matter of self-control, as has been sug- 
gested. It seems to me that the fact holds the first place, the 
idea, the mental picture, the mental concept, as it has been 
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called; that plus emotion that grows out of it constitutes the 
real content of the subject matter. There is the idea, and 
there is the association of ideas, and there is the emotive ele- 
ment. We start with the idea. We have a thought. “ Thought 
plus emotion equals the meaning,” as Mr. Hawn said last 
year. “ While I was musing the fire burned.” While I was 
thinking of the thing my feelings began to be stirred. We 
should think a thought until it moves our feeling. Now, 
how shall it move our feeling? ‘There may be a personal ele- 
ment entering into it. There may be things that pertain to 
us personally. My bank account probably interests me more 
than it does you. The lady spoke of the power to feel imag- 
inatively. ‘There is the artistic feeling, and there is the tem- 
peramental responsiveness. The esthetic and the artistic 
appeal to us. Emerson says there are many men who boil at 
a low heat. “ They have a patty-pan ebullition.” They are 
quickly moved, but not deeply moved. They constitute the 
great mass of those who think they are very eloquent when 
they are really not saying much or feeling much. There are 
others who take the thing into their very passional nature; 
the temperamental ; not the artistic, but the temperamental 
feeling. Their natures are so complicated that they suffer 
deeply and enjoy deeply. Then there are others who are not 
moved except by very strong passion. It requires a great 
deal to stir them. It requires hisses from the audience to 
move them. It required great opposition and a great cause 
to stir Daniel Webster, and the great actors have had to have 
something to inspire them. You know the story of Salvini 
being entertained by a lady in New York, and she asked 
him in the evening to recite something. He undertook to 
give an extract from the play of Othello. He started in at 
the scene towards the close where it ends up with the killing 
of Desdemona. After a little he said, “ Madam, you will 
have to excuse me. I cannot do it. In order to do this I 
must commence at the beginning of the play, with the stage 
setting, and with the other actors, and by the time I get to 
this part I am ready for it.” He could not make believe. 
There used to be a lady in New York who said she could 
read a poem as well the first time as after she had read it 
twenty times. She did not read it very well the twentieth 
time. Come face to face with facts, through the imagination, 
through the knowledge and comprehension of the circum- 
stances and the ideas. As to how much you should express 
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the resulting feeling I do not know. In real life, if we have 
a feeling we do not try to express it. We try not to. You 
would not show grief or anger here if you could help it. 
You never shed tears if you can prevent doing so. I saw an 
audience melted to tears once. Dr. Storrs, that great, col- 
lossal, “ glittering iceberg,” as he was called, announced one 
morning from his pulpit the death of his son-in-law. “ There 
will be no service in the church this evening,” he said; and 
then, seeming to think an explanation would be expected, 
he went on to say: “It is but an hour since a telegram was 
placed in my hands announcing the death, at New Haven, 
of my very dear son, Professor Packard. We had anticipated 
that it might be, but it was not expected so soon. The brave 
spirit is free. The suffering body is at rest.” And then he 
broke down utterly; tears streamed from his eyes, and he 
had to take his handkerchief and wipe them away. There 
was not a dry eye in the house. We were not ashamed to 
use our handkerchiefs when we saw that great strong man, 
who seemed incapable of being moved by anything, strive in 
vain to fight back his personal grief. 

So there is the feeling, and there is the question as to how 
much we should yield to it. First bring the pupil face to 
face with the fact; then help him to see it in its relations, 
and to tell it in such a way as to preserve the artistic pro- 
portions. Let the imagination play upon it and yield to it 
so as not to lose self-control. It is better to feel more than 
you express than to try to express more than you feel. 

Miss WHEELER: Mr. Chairman, I would respectfully 
suggest that in the case of the story that has just been told 
about the great actor Salvini, the difficulty was not the ab- 
sence of the costume, or the other actors, or the scenery, but 
the atmosphere of the supper party, which was not conducive 
to the frame of mind required for the soliloquy. I am a 
great believer in the theory that art is in a great measure 
superior to those accessories. The finer the art the less it 
has need of those things. I am not willing to believe that an 
actor like Salvini would be dependent on those accessories ; 
but we all know we are greatly dependent upon the atmos- 
phere of our environment, and I can readily see that at the 
close of a supper party, which was a social event, he was 
entirely unable to recite “ Othello.” I have been thinking of 
that all the morning, and was going to congratulate, and still 
wish to congratulate, our chairman upon the atmosphere of 
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this section, which to me has been one of the most stimulating 
that we have ever had because the subject has been 
approached in an atmosphere of earnestness and sincerity, 
and not an atmosphere of flippancy. I wish that he would 
hold us for a few moments to the question that he brought 
up a few moments ago about the definition of feeling. I 
wish that he would ask for that definition from a few of the 
members, and then give his own definition. 

Mr. Newens: I am the servant of the convention. I 
will wait for five minutes before I say anything. I would 
like to give the next five minutes to the convention still. We 
have time for six one-minute speeches, or three two-minute 
speeches. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: I hope we may hear from Mr. Wil- 
liams. 

Mr. WiiuiamMs: Mr. Chairman and members, I beg to 
be excused. I am wholly unprepared to express an opinion 
on this subject, and I trust I may be excused. 

Mr. NEwEeNs: May I ask for definitions? I would like 
very much to follow out my own suggestion, and, as it has 
been brought up by Miss Wheeler for the second time, I will 
ask for a definition. I will call upon Mr. Hawn. 

Mr. Hawn: Mr.-Chairman, I was confused in the first 
place by the word temperament. Temperament means the 
possession of organization, mental, physical and spiritual, if 
you please, which is easily responsive to environment, and 
to conditions, and when we speak of “ feeling ” we mean just 
that, that so-called “ temperament ” being brought into play. 
Some people are contending on the physical plane. That is 
why they go through the so-called Delsarte exercises, contend- 
ing that the body is responsive to emotion in proportion to 
its flexibility, which is totally untrue. It is a matter of tem- 
perament, that quick responsiveness, to have the nature 
aroused by any external conditions until the nerves are 
wrought upon to produce tears or laughter, or any other 
emotion. That is what we call feeling. 

Mr. NEwENsS: Are there some others who will give ex- 
pression to their judgment on that definition ? 

Mr. Hawn: I am sorry you are side-tracking this mat- 
ter by asking the definition of feeling. If I may be allowed 
to give an opinion as to your heading, I would be glad to 
do so. 
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Mr. NewEns: I should like to continue the idea just a 
moment, if there are other definitions to be given. 

Mrs. SourHwick: May I make a suggestion, Mr. 
Chairman, that feeling has been said to be the motive force, 
that which impels from within. The cause is sometimes 
one thing and sometimes another, but I would suggest it is 
on different planes. It may be deep within, from the spirit, 
or may be an emotional response to external stimulus. I 
would like to ask a question of Mr. Hawn, and perhaps an 
answer to my question would decide the question, “ Shall 
we feel ?” Can we feel without expressing? His definition 
includes the expression of that feeling. An expression of the 
inner temperament. Is it possible to feel without giving 
any expression of it? 

Mr. Hawn: Mr. Chairman, that is again reversing the 
question. ‘The question is, Can we express without feeling? 
I would prefer to confine myself to the latter rather than 
the former question. Can we express without feeling? I 
had hoped the discussion would never be brought before this 
body again. The two schools of interpreters are absolutely 
at daggers drawn upon this great psychological question, 
some people contending one thing and some contending the 
other. When called upon to be funny, to be comic, to give 
humorous selections, the feeling of the interpreter is fre- 
quently a painful one. We are not at all in the humor of 
interpreting humor, and my contention is that we do it best 
when we are not in the humor for it. I am never so funny 
in my life as when I am trying to be serious. We are the 
only cult of people in the world who come face to face with 
this question. We are talking about the art of interpretation. 
No artist who paints a canvass contends he must feel like a 
jackass before he can paint one. The less he feels like a 
donkey the better he can paint it. The feeling with the 
reader is the resultant. If you arouse the feeling in your 
audience, you get a part of it back, and you are helped in a 
way. 
Mr. Winans: May I suggest that the most eloquent, 
the most forceful speech made on this subject since I have 
been here was made by Mr. Williams. Here is a man who 
for years has been expressing feeling to the satisfaction of his 
hearers, and he is utterly unprepared to define it. Would 
he have done any better if he had had a nice definition 
wrapped up in his mind? 
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Mr. NEwENs: It is about time for this section to rise. 
I wish I had followed my first inclination and confined these 
three sections to one subject. I trust that the next chairman 
of the Committee on Methods of Interpretation will take 
advantage of the experience of those that have passed and 
not try to cover the whole world in three days. There is 
enough material here to discuss—in spite of the opinion of 
the gentleman from New York on the subject of feeling, 
enough material to discuss for three days and still three days 
more. And, ladies and gent/emen, if we are the only cult on 
the face of the earth that discusses this proposition, it is be- 
cause we are the only cult of artists that needs to discuss it. 
The painter does not paint to an audience. He goes into his 
little room, and he may be a donkey, or anything else he 
pleases. He is painting to himself. We are expressing the 
deepest, the tenderest, the greatest things in life directly to 
hearts that feel, and to minds that think, as we feel and as 
we think. If any one should contend that the artist should 
sv envelop himself in technique, so develop himself tech- 
nically that he shall give full expression to both thought 
and emotion without feeling, it is his privilege to attempt 
it to the public. But the difference between that splendid 
production which moves us to laughter and moves us to tears, 
and puts us in an atmosphere where we scarcely know 
whether we are in a room splendidly accoutered or in the 
rough and natural forest where we forget our surroundings 
and live only in the pleasure of the moment, the difference 
between those two individuals is a wide one, and there is 
something that makes this difference; and I have asked the 
question upon this program: “Shall the artist feel his 
part?” 

The section rises until to-morrow morning. 


Session of the Main Body. 


PRESIDENT FULTON: We are now starting on our work 
in the general body of our Association. We have had a very 
interesting and successful section meeting, and shall have 
another at 12 o’clock. At the end of the session this morn- 
ing we will call for nominations for a nominating committee. 
We are to have four fifteen-minute papers this morning, and 
the general discussion is on the line of rhetorical work. The 
first paper is by Thomas C. Trueblood, of Michigan Uni- 
versity, Ann Arbor. 
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QUALITIES OF A GOOD ORATION. 
PROF. THOMAS C. TRUEBLOOD, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


The question has often been asked by students of ora- 
tory, “ What are some of the elements of a successful .con- 
test speech, and how may it be delivered most effectively ?” 

The first element of a good oration is a good subject. 
lt may often be necessary to spend as much time in selecting 
a subject as in writing the speech. The student must first 
take into account his maturity and capability. He must 
consider the nature of his audience, and especially the char- 
acter and bent of the average judge of contests. There are 
some subjects which he may treat well, and others which it 
would be folly for him-to undertake. There are subjects 
acceptable from the standpoint of thought and style, that 
would not succeed in a contest because of the prejudice of the 
ordinary judge. For example, in a contest in one of our 
large universities, an oration on the “ Banishment of the 
Mormon People,” which was considered by good critics as 
altogether the best piece of workmanship presented that year, 
met with the violent prejudice of one judge, and was not 
given the decision. 

A subject to be acceptable must be a live one, must have 
human interest. This does not mean that old subjects and 
old characters may not have human interest, but it does mean 
that the principles involved and which certain great men 
stood for, may be applied vigorously to present-day problems. 
At any rate, there must be personal interest in the theme. 
There must be a careful searching of the heart to see if there 
is not some wrong to be righted, some high thought to be 
pressed home as a direct message, something that must be 
spoken, something that wells up from the heart for expres- 
sion, something that comes, as Beecher used to say, “like 
the gushing of a fountain, not the pumping of a pump.” 

Then, too, an audience likes to hear one speak on a sub- 
ject that one has had opportunity personally to investigate. 
Especially appropriate was an oration in one of our large 
contests by a Southern student on the industrial situation at 
the South; another, on the “ United States of South Amer- 
ica,” by one who had been brought up in that country, and 
who spoke with great feeling on the bringing together of all 
the nations of that continent into one great republic ; another, 
on a sociological subject by a student who had lived some 
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years in the slums of one of our large cities; another, on 
“The Mission of New Japan,” by a Japanese student, who 
spoke with fine feeling upon the part Japan is playing and 
is likely to play in the ‘civilizing and Christianizing of China. 
All these orations came with added interest because the 
audience felt that the men spoke as having authority. It is 
the same spirit that in public affairs led the Senate of the 
United States in 1898 to call for speeches from Senators 
Proctor and Thurston on the Cuban situation, because these 
men had but recently visited that unfortunate island; the 
spirit that caused the Senate instinctively to turn to Senator 
Beveridge, who had revently visited the Philippines, to make 
his maiden speech on “Our Duty in the Far East”; the 
spirit that makes people crowd into lecture halls to hear 
Jacob Riis speak of his battle with the slums of New York, 
and to hear Judge Lindsey tell of his method of dealing 
with boys in the Juvenile Court of Denver. Now, while it is 
not possible for students with lack of experience to treat 
these subjects as men would who have had experience, it is 
possible for them to find subjects of living interest and treat 
them from the standpoint of thoughtful investigation. 

Having selected the subject, then comes the work of gath- 
ering material. The student should first go to the best 
sources of information, the well-known authorities on the 
subject he has to deal with. He should read for facts, for 
full information in regard to conditions and principles in- 
volved, and always in search of food for his own best thought. 
Copious notes may be taken, but unless one desires to quote 
directly, notes should be taken in one’s own language. It 
is a grievous mistake to use consecutive thought or consecu- . 
tive expression without credit. This is plagiarism, which, 
besides being dishonest, is the source of much annoyance in 
oratorical contests. The student should remember that an 
oration is not a mosaic of stolen gems, but original thinking 
founded on critical reading. To grow in mentality one must 
not only gather thought from other sources, but must com- 
pare that thought with his own conception of the fitness of 
things. Observation, intelligent use of the eyes and ears, 
the attitude of interrogation, mental alertness and open- 
mindedness are essential to power of thought, the basis of all 
good speaking. 

As a working basis a few tentative divisions of the subject 
may be made. Notes may be gathered, most conveniently 
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perhaps, by what is known as the card system. Small cards 
or slips of paper are used, each for the development of a 
single idea, and when the work of collecting material is 
through, the cards are shufiled into the order that seems most 
logical. Then follows the process of thought development in 
accordance with a better-organized and more definite plan. 
But the main point in gathering material is to master the 
underlying principles, and to develop a spirit that is willing 
to deal fairly and squarely with facts and principles. It is 
this candid dealing and clear insight into the fitness of 
things that develops purpose in the oration, without which 
nothing can be accomplished. 

The material in hand, then comes the actual work of con- 
structing the oration. The production proper should con- 
sist of the usual three parts, the introduction, the develop- 
ment and the conclusion. 

In the introduction the speaker should aim to get posses- 
sion of the audience, and direct them into favor and co-opera- 
tion. He must create a friendly disposition toward himself 
and his subject. The very first sentence should bear on the 
subject, and prepare the way for the central idea of the 
speech. Generalities such as might be used in many other 
introductions should be scrupulously avoided. ‘To illustrate: 
In a student oration on “ Gettysburg,” delivered in a contest 
of the Northern Oratcrical League, the first sentence gives 
a clue to the vital point of the speech. He says, “ A century 
ago this world was a slave-holding world.” It is plain that 
he intends to show that this battle played a great part in 
the downfall of slavery. What follows confirms this thought. 
“Throughout the earth there was not, and never had been, 
a nation where the crack of the slave-whip was not heard. 
To-day there is not a civilized nation on the globe where man 
can own his fellow-man.” Each new sentence, then, should 
strengthen the speaker’s hold on his audience, his grasp of 
the subject, and make clear the course of the speech. 

The purpose of the introduction should be to conciliate 
and arouse interest. Its length should be proportionate to 
that of the speech. It should not be drawn out so as to de- 
tain the audience from the discussion. In style it should 
be simple, concise, without figure or ornament. It should 
be neither argumentative nor persuasive, but rather narrative, 
historical, or expository. The first sentence should be short 
and calculated to catch the ear; the last may be longer, and 
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may connect the introduction easily and logically with the 
main discussion. Not intrequently the last part of the intro- 
duction takes the form of a partition of the subject. This 
may take shape in a question, or may be a more formal state- 
ment in a transitional paragraph. For example, in the ora- 
tion on Gettysburg cited above, the conclusion of the introduc- 
tion is as follows: “‘ What were the principles there at stake, 
what is the history of that battle, and what its influence?’ 
The parts suggested by the question become the main divi- 
sions of the speech. 

The development of the oration usually hinges about two 
or three divisions thus set apart. There may be a greater 
number of parts, but for the average oration three parts will 
be found to be a convenient number; the first, we will say, 
historical in character; the second, a setting forth of the 
present conditions; the third, the outlook, in which it is 
always pleasing to the audience to have one take a hopeful 
view of things. Pessimism is poison to an audience or a 
judge. 

The material of an oration should be so arranged that 
each idea will gain additional strength from those that pre- 
cede it. The purpose of ihe speech should be kept steadily 
in view, and every step taken should aid in accomplishing 
that purpose. In preparation the audience should be kept 
constantly in mind, and one should strive to impress his 
thought as though he were actually before the people. It 
is well for the student to write clear through his outline, 
or at least a division of it, at a single sitting. Then the 
speech may be laid aside for a time before the process of 
rewriting and polishing begins. He should strive to clothe 
his thought simply, in direct and pointed language, with- 
out pyrotechnics in thought or style. 

The oration is essentially different in style from that of 
the essay. Certain phrases, parentheses and qualifying 
expressions, common to essays, may be omitted from an ora- 
tion, as they detract from the directness of the address. The 
essay is to be read at leisure; the oration is to be heard. The 
essay takes the form of explanation or statement of fact; the 
oration refers to facts without stating them as facts, 
and draws the desired conclusions. The essay is directed 
primarily to the understanding; the oration to both the 
understanding and the will. The object of the speech is to 
secure action, and everything must bend to that end. 
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In structure one should strive for clearness, force, variety 
and rhythm. The speech, if properly outlined, will proceed 
by paragraphs, each adding ‘a block to the structure, and 
bearing directly on the end sought. By the use of proper 
transitional phrases, paragraphs may be bound together, and 
their relation to each other clearly shown. This is easily 
done by reference to the crucial phrase of the paragraph just 
finished, and to the vital point of the one in progress. Not 
only should there be transitional link-phrases to bind para- 
graphs together, but there should be link-words to bind sen- 
tences together within the paragraph. If properly written, 
a sentence grows in strength toward the end. The same may 
be said of the paragraph, of the division, and of the speech. 
While the beginning of the sentence is an emphatic part, the 
end should be more emphatic. Variety in sentence structure 
gives rest to the mind, and is an element of force in expres- 
sion. An intermingling of light and heavy syllables in due 
proportion gives rhythm iv utterance, and is a relief both to 
the voice of the speaker and to the mind of the listener. But 
the element of rhythm may be carried to excess so as to 
destroy the directness of the address, and make it sound too 
much like a poem. 

The conclusion should be the most persuasive part of the 
speech. It should be the purpose in this part to bring into 
hurried review the main points set forth in the oration, and 
to urge them with great force of expression and appeal. It 
is the last opportunity to awaken the convictions and the 
conscience of the audience. It gives opportunity for appeal 
to the loftiest sentiments, and to reach the highest moral 
level of the address. The last sentence may be longer than 
the usual sentence, and may contain special beauty of thought 
and rhythm of expression. 

The production having been completed, then comes the 
preparation for its delivery. It goes without saying that the 
words must not be in the way. The speech should be com- 
mitted long enough in advance to become automatic, to 
require no effort of the mind to recall the lines. This verbal 
exactness is a valuable menial discipline and ought to be more 
commonly cultivated. 

The words once in mind they should be given out so as to 
be perfectly understood by every auditor all the time. One 
who comes to listen may forgive many other faults, but not 
the fault of indistinctness. But words must be clearly and 
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accurately expressed upon the ear without a strained or un- 
natural utterance. ‘The voice should be directed to those 
well in the rear of the audience. If they can understand, 
all can understand. ‘There should be variety of vocal ex- 
pression to rest the ear and the mind, for it is a mistake to 
think that good matter alone will very long hold attention. 
It must be put entertainingly from a physical standpoint. 

The words out of the way and distinctness acquired, the 
speaker may give full vent to his interest in the subject mat- 
ter. It often happens that practice on a set speech causes 
one to lose enthusiasm and feeling. To keep up interest, the 
student should re-read the best articles he has used in prep- 
aration, and even write out his fresher thought on the sub- 
ject, so that when he returns to the speech already written 
he will find new meaning in his words, and will put new life 
into every sentence. This will add new spirit and purpose 
to the speech, and when the speaker comes before his audi- 
ence he will not think of himself or of his methods, but of 
the message he has to deliver. 

Not only should one know the subject and believe in the 
message, but it is necessary to be physically and mentally 
earnest about it. No one who is tired out can do his best 
speaking. ‘The day of the speech ought to be one of rest and 
recreation. I do not mean that one should engage in strong 
physical exercise, but that he should be surrounded by that 
in nature or art that will give him most enjoyment. Rather 
than torment one’s self with the thought of his speech, it is 
better to gain vitality by complete rest and recreation, even 
to the point of “ knitting up the ravelled sleeve of care ” with 
some “innocent sleep.” One must be physically fit if he 
would arouse himself and his audience. Then he must be 
convinced of the justice of his case, and urge it with honesty 
of purpose and all the force of his personality. 

But more important even than earnestness is directness in 
speaking. ‘This means that one should speak to, not at, or 
over his audience; that there should be the same searching- 
out element of voice that we find in conversation, only that 
it should be dignified for a larger audience; that the song 
element, so often heard in unskilled speaking, should be 
wholly obliterated, for no one who means what he says sings 
it out; that action should be direct as well as tone; that ges- 
tures of appeal, of denial, of assent, of welcome, of pointed 
argument should be between the speaker and his audience. 
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One of the best ways to acquire this prime element of expres- 
sion is for the student in his practice to open his sentences 
with a direct address to some person present, bodily or in 
imagination, calling him by name, or to interpolate here and 
there an address to the audience. This may be greatly varied 
from time to time, and of course wholly omitted at the time 
of the contest, but the effect of such practice will be to make 
one impress his thought as though he really meant it every 
word. 

These, then, are what seem to me to be the most import- 
ant elements of a contest speech. They have been suggested 
to me by much experience in drilling contestants, and | trust 
they may be of some slight service to students of oratory, and 
to some of my fellow-teachers, in this divine work of making 
effective public speakers. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT Futon: ‘The members will notice how the 
chairman of our Literary Committee has arranged the 
papers on different topics under one general heading. You 
will observe that the work this morning is along the line of 
oratory. The work to-morrow morning will take up a differ- 
ent line. We will try as far as possible to carry out the 
beautiful harmony which our chairman has presented to us 
in this program. We have next the study of “ Present-day 
Tendencies in Oratory,” by Professor Jesse Resser, of Woos- 
ter, Ohio. 


PRESENT-DAY TENDENCIES IN ORATORY. 
PROF. JESSE RESSER, WOOSTER, 0. 


The soul life of the race finds expression in constantly 
modified forms. Age after age shifts the point of view. To 
understand the transitory elements that obtain in these 
forms we must note the varying elements of civilization 
which so imperceptibly mold the deeper life of the race. 
Art is dependent absolutely upon these elements. Are they 
changing to-day, thus modifying our art forms? To answer 
the question, we enter the institutional life, where elements 
are evident and material. Our industrial life—note the 
changes a decade has wrought! How many days ago did we 
decide that combination was after all only a natural law? 
With our churchmen, that conservative body, the question 
has arisen, “Shall tendency be termed heresy?” Two 
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years ago a great political party cast aside tenets as radical 
and socialistic; to-day the conservative elements of that 
party are hastening to unite upon those same tenets. And 
now some one has the boldness to ask how soon Bryanism 
will become synonymous with old fogyism? These changes 
are all evident; the outward manifestations of a life that is 
being stirred to its very depths. The hopes, the aspirations, 
the ideals of the American people, are in the throes of a 
transition. Art forms are subject to these changes. 

This is truly a commercial age. We have heard again 
and again it is sordid through and through. For myself, 
I see no ominous foreboding in the fact. I am rather 
pleased with its significance. We may be assured a world 
was not created to take even one step backward. It is ever 
forward, now commercial in its tendencies, but it is not sor- 
did. Every endeavor is pregnant with the spirit, and it is 
used not as an aim, but a means. No man of ability to-day, 
no matter what may be his vocation, works for gain and gain 
alone. If he did he would be shoved to the last rung of the 
ladder, for that is not an essential element of commercial- 
ism. Why should the just dues society offers a man be pol- 
luted with sordid motives? And is not that offer an ex- 
change of service? Wherein, then, is the fatality of com- 
mercialism? There is none. This is not an age of chivalry, 
not an age of pious meditation; it is an age when man el- 
bows man. The life of an artist a century ago was all very 
beautiful and very romantic; the filthy lucre was degrading 
to his art. But this is one century hence, and a time when 
a man cannot escape from life. To-day the saint meets the 
dark hour with rejoicing, and enters each year into faith 
and hope and love. The artist sees life in all its parts and 
finds victory where the decadent brother flees from defeat 
to defeat. Our age, in its every tendency, proclaims the 
great immutable law, that “ man must escape to life.” This 
law is greater than all art; it is the fundamental principle of 
life upon which art itself must be based. Not until the 
present century ushered in the commercial spirit in all its 
power has this law become an every-day working principle 
in the hearts of a great people, a principle that is ennobling 
the race. 

We have seen that this commercial age is in the throes 
of a transition. With this postulate for a basis of consid- 
eration, it will be relatively easy for us to conclude tenden- 
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cies in art in general and oratory in particular. We have 
heard often enough that oratory is one form of outward 
expression of the inner life of the race. Tendencies in life 
determine tendencies in oratory. There are at least three 
tendencies in American life to-day which are distinctly evi- 
dent in our oratory: 1. Simplicity; 2. Emotionalism; 3. the 
emphasizing of ideas rather than the form of their ex- 
pression. 

To declare that the tendency of our life is toward the 
ideal of simplicity is somewhat dangerous. Foreign jour- 
nals have not ceased to declare the distinctive badge of 
American life to be its artificiality and its mad rushing 
toward the conquest of material welfare. An artificiality 
that is very obvious floats, it is true, like froth on the sur- 
face of American life; but the sea-foam is not the sea. 
Foreign critics, as a rule, fail to realize that America differs 
essentially from Europe in two fundamental particulars: 
first, judgment is passed not upon a polite few as ex- 
ponents of popular taste, but “ the people ” ; and secondly, 
the material welfare of “the people” is beyond compre- 
hension. These elements are of great significance in con- 
sidering the judgments of superficial observers. They in- 
terpret the accidents of our life. But when we get down to 
the heart of things we must agree with Mr. Charles Wag- 
ner when he says: “'The fundamental substance of ‘ the 
better America’ is simplicity.” America loves the life that 
is genuine and substantial; she abhors the make-believe and 
the impostor. 

Let me call attention to an illustration of this demand. 
Take the average young man who has just been admitted 
to the bar, and notice his attitude the few first times he is 
called upon to address an audience. He is certain that here 
is an opportunity of a lifetime, and he is going to create a 
favorable impression; he is going to have the reputation for 
being a “fine talker.” His voice, his gesture, his whole 
bearing, gives one the impression that he is trying to do 
something, striving for effect. The result of this striving 
is easily imagined, and is well phrased by a listener after the 
effort has concluded: “ Yes, the boy did well.” Now take 
the same individual a few years later. He has perhaps dab- 
bled in politics in a great city filled with political corrup- 
tion, and has received his patronage from the “ boss.” His 
moral stamina suddenly rises above the stench about him, 
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and he breaks his old fetters and cries out to the people. 
That cry of truth comes straight from the heart, unfettered 
by hope of reward. The listener forgets the man and his 
gestures; he hears only those burning words. In a simple 
conversational way he has been told what is hidden in the 
City Hall, and he knows it is true. As the listener passes 
thoughtfully out through the entrance he turns to his 
neighbor and says: “ Yes, I'll hit that thing,” and no doubt 
he votes right! 

To a certain extent this illustration shows a tendency in 
American oratory. ‘The effort that is successful is abso- 
lutely free from ostentation, and tells a simple thing in the 
simplest way possible. The American audience demands 
that an individual shall talk to it and and not oratorize ; it de- 
mands that an individual shall speak colloquially, giving to 
his hearers the honesty and truth of his own heart, and that 
means that never again can oratory be by rule. Every dis- 
sertation on oratory at our disposal declares that “ great 
crises bring forth great orators.” Why? Because it 
has been only in such times that men have thrown off 
their artificiality, forget themselves and become the mouth- 
piece of the race uttering the burning words that must be 
spoken. In the present day we find a strange anomaly. 
History has nothing like it. There is no great crisis, and 
yet emphasis is being placed upon true fundamental princi- 
ples of life—principles that make for lasting art. A politi- 
cal tumult gave us Henry and Otis and Adams; a moral 
upheaval, Wendell Phillips. In the midst of these crises 
the art instinct of the race rose to a sublime height in its 
search for truth. To-day the American people taunts the 
man who dares to speak in an ordinary assembly and does 
not employ methods unheard of a decade ago, except in the 
crisis. What does all this indicate? It indicates that life 
has advanced to the stage where the whole people can look 
through the’ mists of faded ideas and determine true prin- 
ciples of life. It means that the people of our land are in- 
terpreting principles of art in every-day language. For us 
who are searching for tendencies a guide-post stands clear in 
the morning light; for an oratorical effort not only to be 
lasting, but even to be tolerated, it must be grounded upon 
true principles of art, and the first of these is simplicity. 

‘To assert that our oratory as an expression of life tends 
to the emotional, would be repeating a phrase somewhat 
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hackneyed, made so again largely by our foreign critics. I 
should not care to philosophize too much, but permit me to 
hazard a guess that this tendency is due largely to the same 
elements in our civilization which make for simplicity. We 
Americans love the unostentatious. It matters not so much 
nowadays if a man be right or wrong; he must be sincere. 
An earnest, conscientious man—he is our hero, he can be 
President! We thus put a premium upon sincerity of ex- 
pression, and so long as there is less premium placed upon 
the truth or fallacy of doctrines we must expect men striv- 
ing for popular favor to give earnest expression of opinion 
of every new idea, no matter if there is a probability of 
change to-morrow. Why we as a people emphasize sincerity 
over truth of doctrine deals with causal relations and is 
not in the province of this paper. The fact itself can be 
well illustrated by the change in the character of our politi- 
cal leaders. 

Senator Gorman, of Maryland, has just passed away, a 
politician of the old school. He was not an orator; indeed, 
he seldom made a public address; but he was an organizer 
of the highest type. In Wisconsin and Indiana, and in 
Philadelphia and New York city, we have men of courage 
and integrity serving the people. These men stand for no 
particular principle of government, except, perhaps, the 
principle of honesty. They were able to make a simple 
choice between right and wrong, and when they saw evil in 
the organization they threw off the old yoke and went 
straight to the people for support. Ten years ago men and 
measures were discussed and determined upon within the 
organization, but to-day the identity of the organization 
itself is being threatened, and the most astute boss is 
forced to put his ear to the ground to catch the echo of 
popular opinion. The people is the court of last resort, 
and these leaders have utilized it with success. To hear one 
of them is to be convinced that they are consumed with 
emotion for a living truth, and the most unscrupulous 
boss has not dared to question their integrity before the 
bar of public opinion. These are the emotional and popu- 
lar leaders of our dav. 

A few years ago we heard a great deal in regard to this 
materialistic age. It was in these days that the scientific 
method received its halo, though it is losing it somewhat 
to-day because of the failure to see that which is unseen and 
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eternal. An unrestricted development of such a tendency 
would probably lead to the atrophy of the character ele- 
ment—faith—or, indeed, to an absolute confusion of faith 
and dogma. The distinctive badge of such an age was its 
search for absolute truth, which is a strength for any age 
so far as it goes. This critical tendency in keeping with its 
fundamental precept, placed great valuation upon the idea, 
the principle, the essential of a proposition. Now, let us 
note the effect of this tendeney upon our speech. In devel- 
oping a truth there must be incidentals, needed, of course, 
but given importance only in the proportion of incidentals. 
The object of speech is to give to others a suggestion of the 
life passing on within. This materialistic age found that 
in speech there were fundamental ideas which should be the 
center of attention. ‘The idea as a fundamental was the 
result of a search for absolute truth, and the phraseology 
was considered only an incident in the development of that 
truth, that idea. Good language will never cease to be at a 
premium with audiences of good taste, but the first criterion 
the audience of to-day places upon every speaker is, “ Does 
he have anything to sav?” Good language, if possible, but 
something to say first, iast and forever! ‘This is a tendency 
I find in present-day oratory, and I believe it is a result of 


the materialism so earnestly deplored a few short years ago. 
Like the other tendencies mentioned, I see nothing in it 
except what will make for true art. 


In such an unsettled age as this there are always those 
who branch off into original channels, proclaiming a saving 
grace for the world. These are the prophets of the age. 
But it is difficult to look into the varying elements of our 
civilization and distinguish those that are lasting from those 
that are transitory. To do this is to interpret present-day 
life. For society to emphasize a certain element at any time 
does not signify that that element is lasting. I have sug- 
gested that present-day oratory tends toward simplicity in 
form, emotionalism in character, and the emphasizing of 
the idea rather than the form, basing these npon a consid- 
eration of our present-day civilization. This paper is not 
such an interpretation of life as will give an exhaustive 
list of tendencies in oratory, but each of these mentioned 
seems to enunciate a principle of art, and for that reason 
it is presumed they will live. (Applause.) 
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PRESIDENT Futton: The next paper is directly in line 
and is announced as “ The Elocutionist and the University.” 
This is to be given by Professor J. A. Winans, of Cornell 
University. (Applause. ) 


THE ELOCUTIONIST AND THE UNIVERSITY. 
PROF. J. A. WINANS, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen:—I approach my 
topic with unfeigned hesitation. First, because it is impossi- 
ble to treat the subject thoroughly in the meagre time 
assigned. I beg you to believe that if time permitted, many 

ualifications would be made. Secondly, because of the dif- 

culty of the topic, especially as I do not know the whole 
field. I am a graduate of an old-line small college, and have 
taught for seven years in two large universities, one in the 
East and one in the Far West. The Middle West I know 
only through quizzing teachers and students from that region. 
Please understand that I speak of such universities as I 
know. I wish to say also that I am not an elocutionist, ex- 
cept in the sense that I am a bad elocutionist. However, 
I believe in elocution, in every good sense of the word. Par- 
don this personal introduction; I felt it necessary to state 
my position. 

There is no need to dwell upon the fact that elocution 
is not greatly honored in the universities. In this position 
of the universities there is much of unjustifiable prejudice. 
I have no desire to justify this prejudice, but it will be help- 
ful to consider, not its justification, but its causes. 

It may be breathed in this close session that there are 
some queer people among elocutionists. Highly emotional 
temperaments are likely to produce queernesses. I say this 
without derogation of the many men and women of the pro- 
fession who, combining strong heads with hearts, would be 
of the eléct in any profession. But as the queer are ever 
with us, there is no use in dwelling upon them. Still they 
are a cause. 

Quacks are there also, and noisy ones. There is very lit- 
tle that can be regarded as settled, scientific fact or prin- 
eiple in expression work. This condition breeds quackery. 
Remarkable physiological and psychological facts that are 
not facts are loudly proclaimed as final truth. And there 
is much unscientific doctrine that does not deserve the name 
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of quackery, but which is due to lack of scholarly habits of 
thought and experience in scholarly investigation. Brother 
Silvernail gave me an infallible headache cure yesterday, 
and it helped not at all. It was good for him. Now, as a 
pliysician I consider him a quack. But how much elocu- 
tionary doctrine stands on as slender a basis as his headache 
doctoring ! 

Warring factions prove the topsy-turvy condition of elo- 
cutionary theory; and the educator who looks on is suspi- 
cious ; he finds no scholarship. Now scholarship is the fetish 
of universities. Unjustly enough, teaching ability cannot 
command the respect accorded to knowledge and scholar- 
ship. Hence I urge that the university teacher of expression 
should be scholarly. He should have a broad, general edu- 
cation so that he can meet his fellow-teachers on terms of 
equality. But beyond that he should have the scholarly, 
scientific habit of mind. He should not be the passionate 
exponent of any system or school; but should be able to re- 
view calmly the warring dogmas, reject all quackery, and 
work out a sane system for himself. And our university 
teacher should be able to make some contribution to his 
subject. There is a large place for genuine scholarship in 
expression work. It is not very long ago that written Eng- 
lish work was despised. ‘To-day the university world re- 
spects English work because of its scholarship, even though 
much of it, we must admit, is of the dry-as-dust order. 

Sanity in general must mark our university teacher. He 
must be a normal character, free from staginess, able to say 
“Good morning” without reminding you of his profession, 
must have passed the stage when art seems synonymous with 
oddity. He needs the saving grace of a sense of humor. 
The professor of Latin or of law may enjoy the privileges of 
whimsicality, but the teacher of this unpopular subject must 
not be open to ridicule. 

Again, the university teacher must appreciate the uni- 
versity feeling on the subject of advertising. It is true, is 
it not, that elocutionisis as a class are inveterate advertisers, 
They live by publicity. When one has a commodity for sale, 
advertising, within limits, is necessary and proper. Yet I 
believe the profession suffers in public estimation from un- 
blushing self-laudation. ‘Tooting one’s own horn calls for 
discretion, and discretion is sometimes lacking. Perhaps it 
might fairly be said that the profession as a whole has not 
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shown art in this branch of music. Too often the advertise- 
ments, both of schools and of individuals, smack of the pat- 
ent medicine style of composition. 

However it may be with the public generally, advertising 
is a perilous thing for those who wish to win favor with the 
university community. Even the great scientist who has 
made a valuable discovery must announce it only through 
certain channels. He must not be suspected of playing for 
popular applause. Oh, ves, I know some college professors 
do advertise. But not with impunity ; their reputations suf- 
fer among their fellows. Or, perhaps I should say, there is 
advertising and advertising. In universities you must con- 
fine yourself to small type reading matter; no display type 
or lithographs. And this is especially true of one who 
teaches an unpopular subject and whose work is in its nature 
spectacular. To be specific, I believe a teacher in such a 
university as | know would do better never to give a public 
reading. He should let his pupils be his sole advertisement. 

And what I say of personal advertising is true in a meas- 
ure of claiming much for the value of our work. We, of 
course, are convinced of its value, both educational and prac- 
tical. But we know these values by experience. They are, 
after all, intangible, as all things of the spirit are. It is not 
remarkable that your university president, who lacks experi- 
ence or supposes our work consists, as it did when he was a 
boy, of reciting “‘ Stern Old Baron Rudiger ” and “ speaking 
up loud,’—it is not remarkable that he should fail to grasp 
facts which we find it hard to state, even to each other. We 
shall not convince the universities by our claims; rather we 
shall provoke suspicion. Our university teacher must be a 
man of patience; be content to do well the work, however 
humble, he is permitted to do, and let that win a way to other 
and perhaps higher things. 

Now the work that is most welcome in such universities 
as I know is that in public speaking, as distinguished from 
reading. The practical value of this is apparent. This must 
be the foundation. And it should be public speaking in fact ; 
not interpretative work in disguise. The difference is rad- 
ical. (I use the term public speaking to refer to the prep- 
aration and delivery of original speeches.) Public speaking 
and reading have extremely little in common. ‘The inter- 
preter is to present another’s thought, in another’s words, 
and often in another’s manner. Individuality is subordin- 
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ated. The public speaker speaks his own thought in his own 
words and in his own manner, emphasizing his individuality. 
The points of view are so radically different that the two con- 
ceptions can hardly be developed at the same time and in 
the same course,—if indeed the same mind can firmly grasp 
the two. Indeed, it seems doubtful if the average man whose 
training has been chiefly in interpretation, can become a first- 
class teacher of public speaking. And this might fairly be 
turned about. 

Debating is recognized as valuable training for college 
students. Intercollegiate debating is an important college 
activity, and the teacher who can aid substantially in the 
development of the “team” will get a grip on a certain 
class of students and win respect from the faculty. But de- 
bate is largely a matter, not of art, but of the investigation 
of economic questions, analysis, logic. I suspect that the 
ability to handle this subject is not likely to co-exist with the 
emotional temperament of the reader. In this point, as in 
most, I am willing to admit exceptions. 

It is also important, but, I imagine, difficult, for one 
trained to look upon platform work as a_ profession, to 
remember that to his students in the university this work is 
usually an incidental, an aid more or less valuable in their 
careers as engineers, lawyers, or business men. They rarely 
specialize in speaking work, and they rarely should. They 
are to be given, therefore, the simples of the subject. 

And this has a bearing upon the question of how much 
elocution, in the stricter sense of the word, may be intro- 
duced. I believe that for general class work very little voice 
work or other technique should be introduced. Not that it 
is not needed, and badly, not that this need is not vaguely 
recognized. But college students, careless of form in gen- 
eral, and busy with what they consider more important mat- 
ters, in the majority of cases will not practice, and without 
practice elocutionary exercises are folly. So far as I can 
learn by observation and inquiry, where much of such elocu- 
tionary work is introduced in university courses, it is treated 
with indifference at the best and with ridicule at the worst. 
It is hard to make husky athletes believe they need to learn 
tc breathe, though as a rule they do very much indeed. It 
is better to keep our elocutionary pearls for the faithful few 
who will work in special courses. Of course, much of an 
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elocutionary nature can be worked in; I refer in my objection 
to formal exercises. 

Please notice that I am speaking of one who has his 
work and reputation to establish. In a well-established de- 
partment much more may be ventured. If one has the tact 
and force to carry on successfully work in pure elocution, no 
doubt he will be performing a much-needed service. 

Did time permit, I should like to speak against the prac- 
tice of taking special fees from students. No doubt some 
successful teachers do this; but I believe it is bad for the 
work and bad for the reputation of the profession. It puts 
the work on a commercial basis. It may be that some can 
get footing in the university in no other way; but it would’ 
seem to me better to demand a sufficient salary, or failing of 
this, to go elsewhere. Of course, if one is looking only for 
the money in the business, his course will be regulated by 
other considerations than those we have in view. But if one 
is after money, why go to the university, anyhow ? 

For such as are established there is a large field. If our 
teacher can add to elocution, a command of our mother 
tongue, an adequate knowledge of diction and composition, 
and can devise means of reaching and improving the almost 
disgracefully bad English of our students to-day, leading 
them to speech worthy of educated men, he will be doing a 
great service. He will have an almost untouched field; for 
the work in written composition is doing amazingly little for 
the every-day, conversational English of our students. This 
is the most pressing language problem of to-day, far more 
important than platform speaking. 

Many will feel that the highest work for the teacher of 
expression is that of literary interpretation. For the quali- 
fied teacher who has established himself in the university 
world, here is a most delightful and useful work. And I 
am inclined to believe that teachers of oral English will yet 
put to rout the dry-as-dust scholarship of many departments 
of literature. 

There is great work for the right men, yet straight is the 
gate. And I feel compelled in conclusion to urge one other 
requirement. Speaking generally, I believe the university 
teacher should himself be a university or college man. This 
is not because I am one of the college snobs who believe 
worth and culture the exclusive property of college gradu- 
ates. One begins to recover from that delusion the day after 
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commencement. It is not a question of worth or culture, 
but of peculiar fitness. (ne should have grown up in the 
college world in order to understand thoroughly its point 
cf view. I believe, too, ihat the training of the schools of 
elocution and of the stage and platform, puts undue empha- 
sis upon the emotional side of education. It is probably as 
true that the university neglects this and over-emphasizes the 
intellectual side. It is not a question of which training is the 
better, but which is better for the purpose. The ideal is the 
combination of the two trainings. ‘To gain both means a 
long preparation ; yet not so long as to gain the Ph.D., which 
is almost a prerequisite to teaching in other lines of univers- 
ity teaching. 

If I am anywhere near right in my contentions, there 
are many elocutionists of solid attainments and real power 
who are not adapted to university teaching. But why should 
they complain? ‘There is certainly more profitable work 
outside, and is it not as worthy? Let them appeal to the 
people. If without degrading it they can establish their art 
firmly in the affections of the people, they have won some- 
thing better than the approval of universities. And in the 
long run the universities themselves will accept the people’s 
judgment. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT Futton: During the reading of the last 
three papers I have noticed in the audience a good many 
nods of assent, and some shakings of the head, which indi- 
vate that there is an opportunity for discussion here which 
may help us a great deal. Mr. Newens will divide the work 
as he sees fit, and he will piease come forward and lead the 
general discussion. 

Mr. Newens: Mr. President. The topics have to do 
with the university work largely this morning. The great 
unworked field for the Association for the Advancement of 
the Speech Arts is the university field. It is being worked 
rapidly, and being developed magnificently. Ten years ago, 
in the State of Iowa, with its twenty colleges, there was but 
one professor of oratory, and he was a professor on the side, 
picking the crumbs that feli from the master’s table, and the 
master was very selfish. To-day I know of six heads of 
departments recognized in the faculties of six different col- 
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leges and universities in the State of Iowa. This shows 
how the work is developing and what a place it is taking in 
the university. 

Opening my discussion, I would like to put to route one 
conception which the last speaker upon the floor presented 
to you. He says: “If I am to divide the honor between the 
East and the West.” For heaven’s sake, don’t divide this 
country any more. There is no East and there is no West, 
and you are just as smart East as we are West. (Applause 
and Jaughter. ) 

The gentleman who presented the last paper did not pre- 
sent one single thing that was different in Cornell University 
from that of the Iowa State University, or the Iowa State 
College, or, 1 dare say, of any university in the West. The 
problems are the same; the scholarship is the same. The re- 
quirements are the’ same in universities from California to 
Maine. I shall not take the time to discuss all of these 
papers. I am going to discuss one or two points in the last 
paper, and then those who shall follow me may take up that 
which pleases them. 

Before the speaker arrived at our place in the university, 
I had placed on my paper here the suggestion that our place 
was growing to be the position of the teachers of the spoken 
word, of spoken English. The English that is used by the 
average student—undergraduate and graduate—is abomin- 
able. He may have passed his work in the English department 
with splendid grace; but hear him in the class-room recite 
upon a proposition. Hear him as he presents himself to the 
faculty; hear him as he comes into one’s office to ask a ques- 
tion. The spoken English of the graduate is abominable. 
The spoken English of the people upon this floor is not as 
good as it should be. We spend so much of our time in writ- 
ing English, or in learning to write good English and so 
much of our time in speaking, we speak a thousand words 
where we write one, and in my report to the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Iowa State College, I plead, and earnestly, for 
the opportunity of shaping courses parallel to the courses 
in written English, and call them courses in spoken English. 
It is a matter to be regretted that the university man and 
many of the university teachers of expression cannot speak 
well. Blessed be the individual who has the courage to fail 
a few times in public in his efforts to learn how to speak 
well before an audience, to use a requisite number of words, 
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enough to express himself as he feels that he would like to 
express himself. ‘Therefore, in teaching the subject of public 
speaking the teacher of public speaking ought to be a good 
public speaker. I have no special department, but I have a 
department at the lowa State College where we do some work 
in public speaking. We do some work in interpretation, and 
we do some work in general expression, but in the division 
given up to public speaking, 1 am happy to say that I have 
had some students leave the college during the last five years 
who put me to shame on the floor. And do you know the 
reason why? Because I have had those fellows up there twice 
a week extemporizing and they did not have an opportun- 
ity to get me up there once a year. The position of the pub- 
lic speaker in the university has been most splendidly pre- 
sented by the last speaker upon the floor. In his prepara- 
tion, in his grasp of the situation, in his development intel- 
lectually to the plane of the average college instructor, in 
science, in mathematics, in any of the several branches he 
must raise himself to that intellectual plane equal to that 
of his colleagues on the faculty, and when he has done that 
the president and the faculty will recognize him. He ean 
talk about something other than how to make a gesture. He 
can talk about the philosophy of light. He can talk about 
psychology. He can talk about logic. He knows literature, 
not in the ordinary elocutionists’ way, but he knows litera- 
ture, and he knows the subject upon which his fellows are 
pleased to converse. When we have prepared ourselves in 
this way we shall have all the recognition that we will be able 
to take care of. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT FuLtTon: I am sure this starts the discus- 
sion in a very admirable way. The subject is now thrown 
open for general discussion, and, as the leader has shown, 
not in the order of the subjects given, but any of the sub- 
jects may be discussed at this time. So we are ready to heat 
some of the words back of which were the nods of assent and 
the shakings of the head. 

“~~ Mr. Sitvernart: I shall pay Mr. Trueblood the very 
high compliment of asking him for a copy of that address 
that I may use it with my classes as a basis of some work I 
shall introduce next year in preparing orations.~ More and 
more in my work with college graduates | am impressed 
with the fact that the colleges do not prepare the students 
to write short speeches, effective short orations, and I want 
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that address as a basis of some things I wish to say in con- 
nection with it and in carrying out and amplifying some of 
his ideas. I think it is one of the most admirable, clear, 
definite presentations of that line of thought that I ever 
heard, and I want to express my thanks publicly now and 
my appreciation later by using it in my class-room. I think 
I shall want to emphasize a little more strongly what he 
implied, but did not name by that name as one of his points, 
and that was “climax,” the focusing of thought and purpose, 
the making a little bit more strong the point at which you 
are driving. He spoke of it under variety. I would like to 
have had him develop it a little more. It does not add any- 
thing to his address, but simply amplifies what he would have 
said and expanded if he had had time. 

The second address deals so with the general fundamen- 
tals of our life, co-ordinates so many things—I like it exceed- 
ingly. A man must have a wide range if he is going to inter- 
pret literature, because literature is life, the expression of 
life. The only thing I would like to speak of specifically by 
way of emphasis would be the last point. I think the strong- 
est tendency of to-day is the insistence on ideas. When the 
parson spoke to the old deacon and asked him how he could 
improve his preaching, the deacon said: “ Young man, what 
you want is idees.” I am sure the gentleman would have 
gone much farther and developed that at length and given 
it its true emphasis, if he had had more time. 

But I rose to say what I am about to say now. Ina 
delightful conversation I had with Professor Winans, coming 
down on the train yesterday, he opened his heart to me. He 
spoke with some trepidation as to whether he ought to express 
his ideas. He thought young men ought to be very modest, 
etc. I tried to reassure him, and told him that his message 
was what we wanted. So far from Mr. Winans having said 
anything ‘that was extreme, he has just touched the fringe. 
He might have made his points ten times as strong, said 
ten times as much. As to these things he has pointed out, 
they are the seed-thoughts we ought to take away with us, 
no matter where we are teaching, and I want to thank Mr. 
Winans for the admirable way in which he has brought us 
face to face with the situation which we all deplore. He 
certainly has aroused our hope for the future of the work in 
our colleges. When such instruction is given in all our uni- 
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versities as is given in Cornell, we may know that the future 
is secure. 

Mr. TrueBLooD: I would like to hear from Miss Calvin. 

Miss Catvin: Mr. President, I would prefer to be a 
listener in this convention. I was not expecting to be called 
upon to express myself, but I would second very heartily 
what was said by Mr. Silvernail in reference to the papers to 
which we have listened. I enjoyed Prof. Trueblood’s paper 
very much indeed, and I see he has worked out in his experi- 
ence what I have learned as a teacher in one of our colleges, 
only he states it very much clearer and in much more forci- 
ble manner than I could have done. My work of late has 
been in connection with the training of theological students, 
and I would like very much to hear from other teachers who 
have that kind of training to do, that I may learn from their 
experience. 

PRESIDENT Futton: Mrs. Hascall has returned to the 
hall, and we would be glad to hear some discussion from her. 

Mrs. Hascatt: The paper that I expected to speak 
upon was not read this morning. I have made up my mind 
that I would talk along the line of educational values, and, as 
that paper was not read, I think I had better reserve my 
piece for another time. 

Miss Bascock: I want to thank Mr. Winans and the 
others, but particularly Mr. Winans, because I have in my 
years of experience found what he has said to be true; and 
I agree with Mr. Silvernail that it is exactly what we need 
here now above all things in university work and college 
work. We need, above everything else, the exercising of the 
oral English side. My experience has been that if we do 
emphasize that we can make our work required for degree, 
where we could not gain recognition simply for interpreta- 
tion work. We may have very hard fights with the English 
department on the oral English, but the rest cf the 
faculty and the president will stand on our side if we will 
stick to oral English. 

Miss Marstanp: Mr. President, I wish to express my 
appreciation of Mr. Trueblood’s address, and the one point 
I was especially glad to hear about was the method he sug- 
gested of keeping the freshness of impetus. I have found in 
my own experience in this work that often a student loses his 
interest as he practices his oration, and therefore I think 
this is a happy suggestion, and I wish to thank him for it 
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In the address of Mr. Winans I was especially glad to have 
him bring before us the truth that I am sure many of us 
see, and yet which I think we should emphasize more than we 
do. I feel constantly the difference between the cultured 
clergyman, the cultured physician, the cultured professor of 
mathematics, of literature and history, and the professional 
elocutionist. There is a difference, and I think we should 
recognize it. As we saygood morning or good afternoon toa 
fellow elocutionist, why should we not find that same repose 
and elegance of manner of other cultured people, but just 
as soon as we meet professional elocutionists they will give 
you just a little affectation of manner and voice. It seems 
to me the perfection of art is repose, ease, refinement and 
dignity of manner. You see this illustrated in the Japanese 
gentleman and lady, and it seems to me we should not only 
emphasize this question of higher education and oral Eng- 
lish, but also the manner and bearing of cultured men and 
women. 

Mrs. Carter: Mr. President, the last speaker has 
brought me to my feet. I did not expect to say anything on 
this subject, for I feel that my experience is not in that line 
of work. But why is it that we are so criticized, and that the 
teacher of elocution and the elocutionist must be held up as 
the persons who do the affected thing, when the professor 
in English in the universities can scarcely be understood 
when he stands up and speaks in public. (Applause.) 
There are always distinctions, and there are always degrees - 
in all professions, and in all stations, and I thoroughly 
believe that we could criticize the teacher of English and all 
the professors in the colleges as much as they could criticize 
us, if we want to proceed on that basis. I heard a lecture 
from a professor in Columbia University; I sat in the small 
theatre in New York and could scarcely hear what he said, 
and what I did hear was constant slurring of the English, 
and his English was just as abominable as any English I 
have heard, except that it was grammatically correct and the 
construction was right ; but the spoken word was abominable ; 
and in our Western colleges I find the same difficulty, or the 
sume error, rather, in traveling through the country and 
meeting all these university people. I do not find any dis- 
tinction when it comes to the East and West in that particu- 
lar. I do believe, having been born in the West and lived 
in the West the early part of my life, and now living in 
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the East, I may be pardoned if I say of Eastern people that 
there is no distinction in their favor. (Applause.) 

I want to suggest this, that while teachers of this subject 
in the universities are wanting pupils, why don’t they take 
in the professors, too? Form a class of the professors; sug- 
gest that to them, and then you will have an opportunity to 
point out their deficiencies and their lack of knowledge of this 
one point. It is like educating the parent of the pupil. You 
want the pupils to do a certain thing, but you cannot make 
thei see it because the parent does not appreciate the neces- 
sity. The professor does not appreciate the necessity. 'Then 
get the university to form a class composed solely of the pro- 
fessors and get them on the rostrum and teach them. We 
would perhaps come sooner to that delightful and much- 
hoped-for place in the estimation of the universities than the 
people at large. (Applause.) 

Mr. Winans: I am very glad, Mr. President, that some 
things not laudatory have been said in reference to the 
papers, but I wish to say to Mrs. Carter and Professor 
Newens that I did not make any distinction between the East 
and West. I have taught on this coast, and I have taught by 
the Golden Gate. I simply said I did not know anything 
about the West, and therefore my remarks applied to the 
East. I believe there is a reason for believing that the Mid- 
dle West is the more cordial to the teacher than our univer- 
sities of the East, but I do not know much about that. I 
do not think the point is made by pointing out as I did 
myself, the weaknesses and deficiencies of teachers in other 
lines. They are open to all sorts of criticism. But I do 
say that teachers of expression must be exceedingly careful 
because they are trying to get a footing. They are unpopu- 
lar. They have a prejudice to overcome, and the weak- 
nesses of other members of the faculty have nothing to do 
with the question. 

PRESIDENT Futton: We did not have Mrs. Irving in 
our convention last year, and to miss her for one whole 
year is a detriment to the Association. I wonder if Mrs. 
Irving has not something to say on this subject this morning. 

Mrs. Irvine: Mr. President and members of the con- 
vention, I have been happy always to be in our convention 
when it is posible. True, I have not been here always, and, 
as I heard Mr. Trueblood present that definite line of orator- 
ical work this morning, I felt it met the need that we have 
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seen here in our conventions many, many times. It gave 
every teacher of oratory and debate something that they could 
hold to, that they could go home and get help themselves 
with during the coming year. I most heartily thank him for 
that definiteness of expression and outline that we found in 
his paper. ‘The next speaker gave us something to think 
about in the changing situations upon which the oratory of 
to-day must depend; the political, the social changes in our 
country are the ideas that must be held in mind by the orator 
ot to-day, and we have a good amount of food in that paper 
we shall take home with us and can enlarge upon. 

Then Mr. Winans presented to us that which I believe 
will be the best in the world for us; for we see ourselves as 
others see us, and only in that way can we correct our mis- 
takes, and come before the educated public, and before the 
university and the college faculties with something in our 
hands, and in our heads, and in our hearts that is going to 
appeal to them in such a way that they will give us the place 
that we shall have when we have earned it. 

PRESIDENT FuLron: You see there is some advantage 
in knowing the body of the Association. Mrs. Irving’s speech 
would have passed very well for the concluding speech, the 
last summary of the closing of a debate, as it were. That 
takes us up to the last moment. 

The gentlemen who have given us these valuable papers 
waive the privilege of the customary three-minute speeches. 

We will now proceed to choose a Nominating Committee. ° 
According to the constitution none of the directors can serve 
on that committee. It has been our custom not to have a 
new member on the Nominating Committee. 


Mr. Saunders, Mrs. Hascall, Miss Calvin, Miss Nelke and 
Mrs. McCoy were elected as the Committee on Nominations. 

On motion, the Convention decided to take an excursion 
upon the lake the following afternoon at 3 o’clock. 


PRESIDENT FuLToN: Now we come to the laboratory 
work of the morning session, which will be in charge of 
Mr. Hawn as chairman. 

Mr. Hawn: Ladies and gentlemen, I came to this 
convention in a very humble spirit, merely to learn. I never 
have been able to invent for myself certain funda- 
mental exercises which were helpful to the individual 
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or collective students, nor can I find them in text- 
books after diligent search. Therefore, I have gone faith- 
fully among the ranks and asked this lady or this gentleman 
to assist me this morning in telling us what he or she does 
literally and practically in building the human voice. I 
really want to know; and to show you how eager I am to 
learn, and how much we may help each other, I want to talk 
to you at first briefly about why I am insistent upon learning 
about the building of the human voice and why I call upon 
you for help. ‘To begin with, the point I have long tried to 
make and shall keep reiterating is that no amount of correct 
ecmposition, that is, rhetorical construction, word, clauses, 
phrases and sentences, no amount of correct diction and 
choosing of words with precision and accuracy, no amount of 
good grammatical construction will make good English. 
Now, the fact remains that the fundamental thing in the 
speaking of one’s mother tongue is the tone. We might as 
well accept that. When we come down to speaking good 
English, the tone of the human voice is the central and con- 
trolling influence. Now that is true, and by that I also wish 
to imply that I mean literally and scientifically every ele- 
ment of tone as analyzed by Tyndall and all other scientists 
to be found in the human voice as upon every instrument of 
man’s inventicn. The human voice has pitch, has quality, 
has time in more senses than one—time meaning rate ~ 
delivery, the protraction of vowel and consonant sounds; it 
has stress and inflection. It has volume. We shall not dis- 
agree in regard to terms because some choose to use the word 
force. I use volume as descriptive of the amount of tone 
employed at any given instant of time. Force may be im- 

arted in more than one way. I may say, “ That is a lie,” 
using no force at all. I may say “ That is a lie” (changing 
the inflection). One is forcible, the other is not. There- 
fore I use the word “ volume” as we use the term applied 
to volume of water. Your voices, my voice, every human 
voice has five elements of tone, just as a piano has, a ’cello, 
a flute, or anvthing that makes a noise. No pianist would go 
about the country giving a concert on a poor or cracked in- 
strument. He wants the best instrument he can find. Now 
the controlling mechanical influence back of good tone pro- 
duction is the matter of adjusting the tone to the resonating 
cavities. Here is a fanciful story I often tell to a pupil. 
Suppose you stop at a music house down town and get a 
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fiddle that costs a dollar and a half. You bring it to me 
and you unroll a new set of violin strings. You bring your 
own bow and rosin; you string your instrument and tune it 
up to your own pitch pipe, and you draw the bow across it. 
Every sound is ear-splitting and nerve-racking. I can get an 
old Cremona, made by Stradivarius, and take the identical 
strings from your instrument, and put them upon mine, 
which is worth, not a dollar and a half, but fifty or sixty 
thousand dollars, and for good reasons, and I tune those 
strings to the same pitch that you did, and employ the same 
bow and rosin. What is the difference in the effect? It is 
purely owing to the belly of the violin. The strings are the 
same. They are strung to the same pitch. And it is true 
that we can prove that the controlling influence is more a 
matter of the adjustment of the tone to its resonating cav- 
ities than any other one thing. Pitch will not make music. 
1 can go around and hit any object in this room and get dif- 
ferent pitches. Anything that makes a noise will give pitch, 
but it will not give vibration, and what is vibration but 
repetition or reflection? Another little story to make 
that clear. Let this finger of mine represent a burning can- 
dle. The light given is very feeble and serves no purpose. 
It is too feeble to read by. Without making the candle itself 
consume more material, with the proper kind of reflector back 
of it, with no more consumed energy or expended force, at 
once the wasted, dissipated, scattered rays have been collected 
and redirected, and the effect is a magnified and beautified 
light. And surely the scientists have taught us the great 
interdependence between the laws of light and the laws of 
tone. 

I never go to a play in New York city in any theater and 
hear more than fifty per cent. of the text spoken. That is so, 
from the highest to the cheapest. We cannot even hear. ‘That 
seems to me a robbery. I pay my money at the box office 
for the express purpose of hearing. 1 want to hear the 
words. There are a great many of us who cannot be heard in 
large auditoriums. In such a matter, then, as the volume of 
voice we can do much for ourselves and our followers. Still, 
pitch in itself is no great thing in the matter of voice pro- 
duction. It is true that I think a solemn soul duty is done 
a man when you take him a little along past the age of 
puberty, and find he has been directing his tone in the proper 
way. How many I can point out who have been using at 
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that age a head resonance of tone. You will make a mistake 
in thinking those men sissys. I know men who talk always 
with head resonance, never reinforced by the chest, and they 
constantly give the impression of being sissies. There is no 
greater service you can do a man than to direct his voice in 
the matter of pitch. That is an educational matter far 
reaching. The matter of volume I just touched upon, but 
back and through it all is the great thing that pertains to 
the tone, the quality of the speaking voice, the thing that pre- 
pares us for the impassioned, the emotional, the caressing, 
the prayerful, the reverential and other essentials of the soul. 
We have two qualities of voice, pure and impure; pure when 
all the breath is vocalized, impure when the breath is only 
partly vocalized. Another thing is the emotional quality. 
Is the voice emotional or non-emotional? Or, as painters 
say, and many teachers, has the voice color? It seems to me 
a far-fetched use of the word. 

I want you to tell me how I can do more for my students, 
more for myself, and before J] dare face an audience in any 
speech manifestation, how can I do best to be sure that the 
instrument upon which I am to play is at the best possible 
height of its cultivation. Now, even in the monetary sense, 
there is a great untilled field right in New York city for 
those of us who will do this in this way. I claim I stand 
for much more than the mechanical side of the work, and 
I hope to have the chance to say something about it a little 
later. But even now there are bank presidents, railroad men 
and lawyers who will come to us if we can even do so com- 
mon-sense a thing as to give them some vocal power. And 
so I stand here to say that before we approach the mental and 
emotional, the spiritual, if you please, ihe plain, mechanical 
influence lies before us,—the cultivation of the human voice 
in range, in volume, in quality. Somebody has said, 
and I suppose it is true, that the word quality cannot 
be defined in any tongue. The nearest you can come 
to it is to say inherent value. How do you describe 
the quality of a yard of silk? It is not dependent upon any 
one particular thing. It includes color, weave, glaze, thick- 
ness or thinness, etc. So the quality of voice is a thing to 
be considered. The only other thing, being easily imparted, 
easily taught, is stress. All the scientists who discuss tone 
use that word stress with a very limited and particularized 
significance. The pianist often puts at the foot of a page 
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of music, “ Bring these chords out with a lingering stress,” 
with “a staccato stress.” And often “with much stress.” 

I hoped to find a piano here this morning that I might 
make some few points by the aid of a keyboard, ey it 
is not here. We have, then, five elements of tone, and we 
employ them nolens volens every time we open our mouths. 
How are you going to teach the students those five elements 
of tone, starting with any one of them: time, volume, loud- 
ness or softness, pitch, high or low; stress, hard or soft, and 
last and not least, the quality of the human voice? How 
shall we impart these things? If our voices are not flexible, 
let us make them flexible. Let us help each other this morn- 
ing to do better work ourselves and to help others to do it. 
Little by little I am finding out that I cannot use a cast- 
iron rule to cultivate this man’s voice and this woman’s voice; 
but I have evolved some certain few things which I have 
found helpful, and those I want to submit to your judgment, 
if you will likewise, as a return of courtesies and favors pass 
me over something that 1 may use in a similar way. 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: Our worthy leader has been discus- 
sing the use of the voice in expression. This matter of pitch, 
rate and volume, is a matter of the use of the voice rather 
than a matter of voice-building. I start where he did, with 
the instrument itself. 1 want to be very simple and very 
brief, and am going to lay more stress upon one single phrase 
than anything else. I say, “ Contract the habit of expan- 
sion.” ‘Take the body of the fiddle. A man must have a 
body to his fiddle, and the matter of its expansion for res- 
onance is of great importance. The phrase used by one of 
our most successful teachers of vocal music is, “ Stretch the 
front line.” Expand the chest, so that whatever move- 
ment there is is of the diaphragm. It tends to develop the, 
volume of the voice. If you had your hand on my chest now 
you would feel a trembling. The doctors call it vocal 
fremitis. Contract the habit of expansion, not a motion of 
the chest, but a motion below, which will utilize the expanded 
chest. Now, carry that up stairs. Open the throat. You 
can get the throat expansion by vocal exercises as singers do. 
They have been a great many years ahead of us in this mat- 
ter of breathing. You can do it by practicing before a mir- 
ror. Sometimes a mirror is a good thing. Sometimes you 
can do it by purely mechanical exercises. I suppose Mr. 
Hawn will say that he does not believe in that at all. But 
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it is a good thing to know exactly what a person is doing. 
You should know the positions of the organs of speech 
to know what is wrong. You must know what muscles 
the pupil is using. Get the throat wide open, and the nose 
wide open, and all the sinuses and little cavities. I like what 
our leader has said about the adjustment of the tone and 
resonance to the cavities. It does not require much effort. 
So open up. ‘‘ Contract the habit of expansion.” 

Mr. RuMMELL: I am desirous of getting a little in- 
formation. I would like to know what Mr. Hawn, or any- 
body else, would do with a student whose sense of pitch is 
very defective, a pupil who will, perhaps, strike one pitch, 
and in spite of himself cannot get away from it. We have 
that sort of thing to contend with. 

Mr. Hawn: The defect being in the ear, the ear must 
be trained. I knew a woman who could not follow a sequence 
of tone at all. After three months’ work she could follow a 
perfect sequence of tone, but always one-third above. 

Mrs. Sournwick: In answer io the last questicn, I 
would like to make this observation: I have known the 
matter of pitch to be considerably affected in the mind of a 
person who is somewhat insensible to it by having attention 
called to the difference in the tone quality. Of course, it is 
training the ear; but what I allude to is having the attention 
called to the difference in the tone quality or feeling. ‘There 
are others who have gone much further into these matters 
than I have, who have only just received suggestions on that 
line. 

Mrs. Jupp: Jn the work of Jean de Reszke, if he wishes 
“@G,” he knows exactly the part of his face that “G” vi- 
brates, and the part of the face that “ F” vibrates, etc. I 
have not gone into that detail. I only know of it in a gen- 
eral way. For instance, in suggesting a man’s voice the 
vibration comes above the collar bone, and in suggesting 
birds and bees and flowers, it is higher up, about the region 
of the ear; and then when you come to that which is still 
more spiritual, it comes higher still. To put it briefly, the 
pitch of a note is dependent entirely on the amount of mat- 
ter, the amount of material that vibrates in it. That is in 
stringed or wind instruments you will see it is a great, big 
broad organ pipe that gives you the tone. As you ascend the 
scale the pipe becomes shorter and thinner in tone. It is 
the same on the violin. I will answer the question, then, 
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by saying the first thing in attempting to train the ear is to 
use a fixed tonc, such as a piano or organ will give. Make 
the pupils attempt to sense vibration. Sometimes it is help- 
ful to have them put the ear right down as near the keys as 
possible. Then, again, make them attempt to recognize the 
focal point of resonance. The trouble with this method of 
de Reszke is that it is only approximate. It is not scientific 
because no two of us have the same conformation of the res- 
onating cavities, the same thickness of the frontal bene, the 
same size of any of the cavities. 

Mrs. SournHwick: I think the results reached by a few 
people, especially after the experience that Jean de Reszke 
is known to have gone through, may be received in such in- 
stances as an absolute vindication of their own methods. We 
are not merely a physical machine, neither are we merely a 
sensational machine, but we are a psychic machine, and that 
realm of the psychic is only just touched upon. It is 
scaled by different people in different ways. But there are 
a few facts we are bound to accept because they are con- 
stantly re-recorded facts, in regard to the influence of cer- 
tain concepts and attitudes of mind upon the expression 
which is a combination of the motif and emotion, and | sep- 
arate motif and emotion because they are distinctive things. 
Se we have to recognize the combination of influences 
between the will, the psychic experiences, and the physical 
efforts with which we class the sensational responses and the 
sensational register of things. I think all who have 
begun practice in this line will acknowledge, if they have 
studied the influence of various states on the quality of the 
voice, that the voice is not a physical instrument, except 
in its better sense. It is a spiritual instrument. It is a 
psychological instrument. We must use our sensibilities in 
this matter. The voice should be trained physically to 
eliminate the restrictions, and psychologically through con- 
cepts and feelings and the studies of motifs to get its ex- 
pression. 

Mr. Hawn: I did my very best before I took the stand 
this morning to go through the audience and ask members 
individually what part they would take in the discussion. 
My closing thought is, and we must work out for ourselves 
along the lines suggested by the last speaker very largely, 
that there are but three things necessary to produce a perfect 
human voice, three mechanical things, after which we jump 
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at once into the psychic and the psychological. Those are 
tone-placing, tone-shaping and the correct application of the 
breath—tone-placing or focusing, tone-shaping, and you can 
shape it as you can a piece of clay, and ihe last thing is a 
correct application of the breath. Let each tone have the 
exact amount of breath needed for its utterance, no more and 
no less. (Applause.) 


On motion, the meeting adjourned. 


Section Cwo. 
Wednesday Morning, June 27th, 1906. 


Mr. Newens: The President has honored me with the 
chairmanship of one of the most important committees of 
the Association, and he has surrounded me with a splendid 
coterie of workers, people of experience, one of whom I am 
pleased to present to you this morning, Mrs. Judd, who will 
take charge of the hour. The topic is “ The Critie’s Province 
in Interpretation.” Mrs. Judd. (Applause.) 

Mrs. Jupp: Is it ever wise to criticise immediately 
after a performance? Your heart is full of enthusiasm 
over the work, but there are a few things you would 
like to talk over with the artists. Is it a wise time to do it 
then? Maybe you will not see them again. Still letters are 
possible. What is the most valuable criticism that you have 
ever had? Do you, yourself, get it between the lines of the 
newspaper, or between the werds of the critic or the friend, 
or did it come direct? Did you ever get the criticism that was 
the very thing you needed, and that you appreciated at the 
time, or have your best criticisms been those that you have 
realized the force of in three or four years after? Mrs. 
McCoy, what is the most helpful criticism you have ever 
had? 

Mrs. McCoy: That is a very difficult question to 
answer. 

Mrs. Jupp: Was it from a child, a newspaper? Did 
you get it yourself from the audience? What has been the 
biggest criticism of your life? 

Mrs. McCoy: I don’t think I ever got any criticism 
from the newspaper that was valuable. J have had criticisms 
from people who knew nothing about the art that were valu- 
able criticisms. As you say, from children sometimes, from 
members of the family. 

Mrs. Juvp: In other words, “out of the mouth of 
babes and sucklings ” truth ccmes. 

Mrs. McCoy: Yes, but I have had very valuable criti- 
cisms from other artists, I think. Perhaps most of any from 
those. 
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Mrs. Jupp: Bravo. That is beautiful. Valuable be- 
cause they were so suggestive. 

Mrs. McCoy: Yes. That is a strange thing. I have 
had, 1 suppose every one is that way, one fault; everybody 
tries to help. Se many people will get at il in different ways. 
Finally one will say it, illuminate it for you, so you can see 
it for yourself. I know that all my life people have been try- 
ing to criticise me and tell me to make iny descriptive parts 
as good as my impersonations ; and I do not think that [ ever 
knew just what they meant, or how to get at it until the last 
year or two. 

Mrs. Jupp: Who helped you most there? 

Mrs. McCoy: I think Professor Ott. 

Mrs. Jupp: What did he say that was a searchlight? 

Mrs. McCoy: He told me to go faster, for one thing. 
What I did was to dwell too long on the pcints, instead of 
rushing along, so that people could see without painting every 
little detail in such large lines. 

Mrs. Jupp: Was his criticism so valuable because you 
had been working on it a long time and it was the final thing, 
or was it really the thing that you should have had ten years 
ago? 

Mrs. McCoy: It is what everybody had been trying to 
tell me for years, I think—the same thing; but somehow I 
did not just get at it, did not just know how to change it. I 
had had a hesitating way in my descriptions, just ran along, 
waiting until the thought came, and then leisurely making 
up the next, and then getting more speed; and I feei that 
I have mastered that now more than I ever have before. 

Mrs. Jupp: I think you are more than generous; you 
are angelic to speak so frankly, because it is so helpful to 
every one of us. 

Mrs. McCoy: This is a sort of experience meeting, I 
suppose, like a prayer-meeting held at the church? 

Mrs. Jupp: Yes; to tell the truth. Mr. Chapin brought 
vut that wonderful play of “ Lincoln ” in New York, and he 
wrote the play himself. He called with his sister Sunday 
evening, and he said he expected so much help from the news- 
papers of New York and he did not get it. Why don’t the 
newspapers give the people help? 

Mr. Hawn, can you ever criticise the person just at the 
moment, or is it wiser to perhaps not tell all that you think, 
and write the rest; or what should you do? What is your 
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personal experience of a criticism when you are red-hot after 
a performance? Does it nearly kill you, or do you like it? 

Mr. Hawn: That of a student, or that of some artist 
not personally known to you? 

Mrs. Jupp: Any one; it does not make any difference; 
that drops right out of heaven. 

Mr. Hawn: So much depends on the play of person- 
ality. A person will sometimes come and ask you jor a 
knock-down criticism and will be only too glad to accept it. 
Some of us are strong enough to say to a critic, even a pro- 
fessional one: “‘ Never mind about saying the sweet things ; 
tell me my faults.” But, looking at the human being as an 
average creature, I should say it is best to use a great deal 
of tact in offering any criticism. 

Mrs. Jupp: You don’t answer my question. I want an 
answer to it if I can get it. 

Mr. Hawn: Please put it again. 

Mrs. Jupp: Is criticism wise when an artist is red-hot 
from a performance? 

Mr. Hawn: Oh, no. 

Mrs. Jupp: Is the artist so sensitive at that time that 
criticism is almost appalling ? 

Mr. Hawn: Oh, absolutely, I did not yet the drift of 
the question. I should never want to be criticised immed- 
iately after a performance, because the nerves are over- 
wrought. You are not yourself. The bias is there, and you 
cannot weigh the criticism. I think it is always wiser to 
wait for quite a spell after the artist has left the platform 
before giving any criticism. 

Mrs. Jupp: Did you ever get any helpful criticism from 
the audience as you stood on the stage? Mr. Kline. 

Mr. Kurtne. It seems to me I have, quite frequently. 

Mrs. Jupp: ‘Tell us about it. 

Mr. Kuine: It seems to me an individual who tries to 
put himself in sympathy with his audience is going to learn 
very quickly to get some sort of a feeling from that audience, 
and it seems to me that in most audiences there are enough 
of those who recognize that which is pretty good and that 
which is pretty bad, that their general consensus of mind 
is likely to make itself felt. 

Mrs. Jupp: After all, is not that the most important 
criticism that you ever could receive in this world? 

Mr. Kutne: It seems to me finally, yes; because what- 
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ever may be our ideals, whatever may be our purposes, and all 
that sort of thing, the thing we are working for is to be 
heard. 

Mrs. Jupp: You said abig thing. Just wait a minute. 
The thing we are working for is to be heard. Please to inter- 
pret that; it stands for so much. 

Mr. Kune: If we give to our audiences those things 
which they do not want, or give things to them in a way they 
will not receive them, we have in all likelihood lost our 
opportunity to speak to them a second time. I am talking 
now purely from the standpoint of the man or woman who 
has a message to give, not from the standpoint of the man 
or woman who wants to go back for the added salary which 
a return engagement will give. ‘There has been that man or 
that woman with a great measure of artistic capabilities, and 
so on, who has gone before an audience and has not seen 
the kind of audience which he has, has shot way above their 
heads, has done himself no good, and his audience practically 
no good. It may be inferred that I am implying that we 
must lower the grade of our literature. Not so. Because I 
do believe that in the main we can take the best, the most 
artistic literature, and if it is presented in the right manner, 
it will generally meet with reception. But our work is so 
tremendous that I think that we should never fail to watch 
very carefully for that general mind of the audience which 
will teach us much as to our success or as to our failure. 

Mrs. Jupp: Bernhardt said that as long as you play for 
the audience you will never get the joy of the performance; 
you never really know what playing is; it is only when you 
do it for the joy of it, as the birds sing, that you really get 
at the real thing. Mr. Newens, will you kindly interpret 
that, because if you were to make that statement that I have 
just made to a class of inexperienced young boys and girls 
of, say, eighteen, it should be interpreted a little. 

Mr. NewrEns: Madam Chairman, I should be pleased to 
speak on this general topic. 

Mrs. Jupp: Kindly give us, then, that. I will ask Mrs. 
Wentworth to interpret what Madame Bernhardt said. We 
are listening, Professor. 

Mr. NewENS: Madam Chairman, I want to make a 
ecnfession. As chairman of this committee I selected this 
topic almost arbitrarily on account of a certain experience 
or incident which had come under my observation. A man, 
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well-known, capable, magnetic, who had a large reputation 
both as a lecturer, as a reader and as a teacher, was ap- 
proched by a man of considerable strength, both mentally 
and morally, a man of power upon the platform, with this 
question, or this proposition: “ Please give me some criti- 
cism.” 'This man turned and said, “1 have never heard you 
speak ; will you deliver your production tome?” The man 
said: “TI shall be glad to.” And he did. After the produc- 
tion had been presented, this man first described turned 
to the man to be criticised, and said, “ Your production is 
very poorly prepared literarily.” Mind you, he had made 
a success. “It is crudely written. It is not in climacteric 
form. I will tell you what I will do. I will re-write that 
‘production for you, and I will give you all the coaching you 
want for four hundred dollars.” 

Mrs. Jupp: Beautiful. 

’ Mr. Newens: That man to-day is posing as a critic. 

Mrs. Jupp: At four hundred dollars a po. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Mr. Newrens: What is the critic’s province? Do I as 
a critic thrust inyself upon the person who wishes to be criti- 
cised? Or shall I honestly analyze the individual and his 
work, weigh his strengths against his weaknesses, present 
them to him in a calm, considerate way, and let him work 
out his own salvation ? 

Mrs. Jupp: Yes. 

Mr. Newens: The critic’s province is a mighty big sub- 
ject. It runs down from the professional work to us com- 
mon, ordinary teachers. The worst criticism that can be 
offered upon my work is that my students act as I do. 

Mrs. Jupp: That is a very big statement. 

Mr. Newens: ‘That they speak as I do; that they have 
my mannerisms and my individuality. The worst criticism 
that can possibly be offered upon me is that my students imi- 
tate me—that they have taken some of me, or I have taken 
some of me and stuck it on them. 

Mrs. Jupp: Yes. Good. We thank you very much. 
Mrs. Southwick, how intimate should be the relation between 
a speaker and an audience, regardless of whether that speaker 
is a clergyman, an actor, reciter, reader, or anything? I will 
give youa minute. Mrs. Wentworth, will you interpret what 
Madame Bernhardt said? Do you want a minute more? 

Mrs. WentwortH: No; I did not know that I had a 
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minute in the first place. I only want to say that before the 
the convention this morning I am not interpreting, or have 
no desire or skill to interpret what Madame Bernhardt said. 
I am simply cultivating that quality of courage which Mr. 
Newens told us we should all have to do good extemporan- 
eous speaking. 

Mrs. Jupp: What would you do to make that statement 
of Bernhardt’s plain to a group of young boys and zirls? 
She said, “ As !ong as you are playing for the audience, you 
will never get the joy of the performance. It is only when 
you do it for the joy of the doing that you will get the joy 
of the performance.” Make that a little plainer. 

Mrs. WENTWORTH: I can only speak from my experi- 
ence with pupils, and as subtle a statement as that the ordin- 
ary pupil would not comprehend. The ordinary pupil, unless 
he is somewhat advanced both in years and experience and 
study, must have something to work for, some point to which 
he must place his concept. 

Mrs. Jupp: What would you make that tangible thing? 

Mrs. WENtwortH: In training a pupil to be heard he 
must have some tangible point afar off. That was thor- 
oughly demonstrated in our State Convention by Miss 
Wheeler, when she had our class, by telling them to speak to 


the person in ihe chair. You can readily see how they pro- 
jected their voice by having that concept in view. I think 
from my own experience that the delight of working comes 
from being lost in the work, and not thinking of the tech- 
nique at all, or of so sending the voice to the farther part of 
the audience. 


Mrs. Jupp: Mrs. Southwick, hcw intimate should be 
the relation between the audience and the speaker ? 

Mrs. SourHwick: Every question that pertains to the 
realm of a changeable, indefinite element in our work is very 
difficult to answer directly. While we do change from time 
to time in our idea of what it means to get near the audi- 
ence I would state this as about my present point of convic- 
tion, that it is not well to endeavor to associate yourself per- 
sonally with the personalities of the audience or to consider 
their immediate criticisms or opinions. 

Mrs. Jupp: Excuse me one minute. That is the very 
thing Henry Ward Beecher did. He always took some one 
in the audience. For instance, if there were a group of sail- 
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ors over there that were not having a good time, he immed- 
iately brought in a story about the sea. 

Mrs. Souruwick: You might do that, and yet not do 
what I was distinctly referring to. ‘There are a great many 
people who get the habit of calculating, practically, the effect 
of things. It seems to me now in this point in my relations 
to the public that I prefer to feel that soul of humanity or 
composite effect of an audience which is sure to be very dis- 
tinctive. Although it is modified by the different elements 
in the audience, you feel that, but you feel it as a part of 
that common chord, and you appeal to the common 
chords of humanity without. A great many who have been 
successful have selected people and have talked to them. 
Sometimes that is disastrous, and one person can spoil a pro- 
gram if you just get hitched to that person. Of course, on 
the other hand, one person may save a program for you, 
and sometimes you throw out an anchor in that way. But I 
do not feel that it is well to determine an attitude in that 
respect and stick to it. Almost any artist who feels expres- 
sionally will be moved at one time and with one audience to 
do something, which with another audience at another time 
he will see will not do. It makes a great difference what 
audience you are talking to. Some people you do get in 
personal touch with and are lifted thereby. Other people 
you must absoluiely free yourself from. The highest ideal- 
istic work, or that which is in the form of either direct ad- 
dress, story telling or an immediate appeal to the personal 
quality, so to speak, of people, is very much better, more 
completely revealed, if the artist while subconsciously in the 
power of the whole audience still places his vision in the 
world that is impersonal. The highest resuits are reached 
that way. If you will pardon me for referring back to the 
question asked before, we can feel that in the work of the 
greatest artists. You feel that in a certain sense they are 
carrying you, and that if you appreciate them they absolutely, 
as Madame Bernhardt does herself, throw out a loving, 
grateful recognition to the audience; yet there is some- 
thing in which they are living and moving which they would 
die for if you did not care anything, or even hissed. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mrs. Jupp: Bravo. In other words, the bird cares more 
about the song than whether any one hears the song or not. 
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That song is burning within the bird’s breast, and has got 
to be sung out. 

Mrs. Souruywick: If you will allow me to finish that 
thought by quoting from Emerson: “ Never was a sincere 
word utterly lost; never a magnanimity fell to the ground but 
somewhere some heart will seize it and protit by it.” And 
if you seem to he spurned by the multitude, and the impulse 
tc give something is there, it will fall to the ground and 
be found. 

Mrs. Jupp: Some one said in speaking of pictures that 
you have a perfect right to say “I like that picture.” “I 
don’t like it.” Kut unless you are a trained artist, a painter, 
you have no right to say, “ It is a good picture,” or “It isa 
bad picture.” Does that cover our field, Mr. Fulton? For 
instance, has any one a right in listening to a piece of work 
te which you have given your life, has he a perfect right, and 
would you be glad to have him say, “‘I don’t like it”? Sup- 
posing he was perfectly honest. The men who wrote the 
four Gospels were far better material than St. Paul, who 
was a learned man, because they were greater men. | am 
doubtful whether they would have been as great if they had 
known as much as St. Paul. Knowledge is such a dangerous 
thing. We always think it is the thing; we always forget it 
is the weapon. Joan of Are could never have been what she 
was had she been a college graduate. I am a college grad- 
uate, therefore 1 know. Now, here is a perfectly honest per- 
son ; possibly she washes for a living. I am going to take the 
extreme. People may not say it to you in words. They may 
be too well bred. Henry James says there are only two peo- 
ple who have breeding: People of leisure who have time to 
have good manners, and poor people whom the tragedy of life 
teaches manners. (Applause.) Here is this wash-woman, 
who does not like your performance. You are sensitive, and 
she knows it. She tries to make it plain that you have been 
very kind and very courteous. She wants to lie, but she is 
too big. She cannot do it. You find out within a week— 
possibly within twenty-four hours, depending upon how 
sensitive you are—ihat she did not like it. Isn’t that the 
most valuable criticism you are going to get, Professor Ful- 
ton? You are an entertainer, aren’t you? That is what 
Moliére wanted; he wanted te make the world over threugh 
entertainment. 
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Mr. Futton: Mrs. Fulton thinks I am a good enter- 
tainer. 

Mrs. Jupp: You must be, if you have kept that reputa- 
tion up all these years. 

Mr. Futron: 1 think your first remark gave the kernel 
of the question that you asked. There are two fields of 
criticism expressed by your first remark. You have a right 
to say, “I do not like that picture,’ or, “I like that pic- 
ture,” when you may not have a right to say it is a good pic- 
ture, or a bad picture. The primary object of any art, that of 
the painter, the sculptor, the actor or the orator, is to convey 
the message to the audience. ‘The audience may be one, 
standing alone before a painting, or it may be the multitude 
who hear the message of the orator. Your object is to convey 
that message. ‘The highest tribute ever paid to Edwin Booth, 
or the compliment that he valued most, was the remark of 
the old colored woman in New Orleans who knew Booth as a 
boy. He was plaving Richelieu, representing him in his last 
stages of consumption. He died the Cardinal King. And 
the old colored woman said, “ I’s mighty sorry about Marse 
Booth; he can’t live long; that cough’s gwine to carry him 
off soon.” Booth looked upon that as a great compliment, 
and it was; and the artist who depicted the grapes upon the 
canvass, and the birds came and picked at them, had the - 
highest compliment. Your real criticism 1s the result of 
your work as it impresses itself upon the audience. But, on 
the other hand, there is a large field for the trained critic 
who must know the method of producing that work. I would 
not go to the old mammy in New Orieans to know how to do 
what Booth did. 

Mrs. Jupp: You would not go to her to learn to paint 
birds and grapes? 

Mr. Futon: No; and I would not study the birds to 
learn how to paint the grapes upon the canvass. Then there 
is a special field which we occupy as critics, namely, the field 
of the person who must study the method and know the plan 
by which these results can be produced before your audience. 
And in that sense I would say you must not call a picture 
good or bad. ‘Therefore, I would say that we as critics must 
have a definite, tangible, workable system, if you choose, a 
plan, an arrangement of principles, causes and effects by 
which we know that certain effects can be produced, and that 
failures occur because of the violation of those principles. 
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Now, I can teil a man that his manner and sentence will 
never carry a message to any audience. He may find it out 
by trying it mary times on an audience, but is it not better 
for him to know that fact on principle without waiting to 
find it out by experiment. So we have a very distinct work as 
critics in guiding our pupils that they may carry the mes- 
sage and produce the effect; but we must ultimately look at 
the result from the audience. 

Miss WHEELFR: May.-I ask two questions and ask the 
chairman to answer them herself? ‘The first is, May we not 
say: that a certain thing is good or is not good, if we give 
reasons founded upon acknowledged principles ? 

Mrs. Jupp: Yes. 

Miss WHEELER: May not the critic? 

Mrs. Jupp: Yes. 

Miss WHEELER: Secondly, whai are we to think of the 
criticism of the ignorant, the unlearned in that sense when 
we go to the theater, as we do sometimes in a small city, and 
we hear something which is on a high plane, which is 
acknowledged te be good artisticaliy, which we all know is 
good, and at the most pathetic climax the gods in the gallery 
laugh? I have had that experience again and again, when 
the work appeaied to the cultivated mind being directed 
through a certain medium which required culture, the un- 
learned element were appealed to in such a different way 
that there was a burst of laughter which entirely destroyed 
the atmosphere. Then what are we to think of the criticism ? 

Mrs. Jupp: That great passions are for the greater 
souls. That person has not grown up to that passion yet. 

Miss WHEELER: But I thought that the last decision, 
the last remark that was made was to the effect that our best 
criticism was 1eceived from the unlearned, from those who 
received it as uncultivated, but as receiving the impression 
through their own hearts. 

Mr. Futton: Not the best criticism, but the final criti- 
cism. 

Mrs. Jupp: It is so difficult, is it not, Miss Wheeler, to 
state a big thing in one sentence ? 

Miss WHELER: Very well, I wanted to know if an 
exception would be made? 

Mrs. Jupp: Yes, I am sure it would. 

Mrs. SournwicK: Madam Chairman, what you said 
regarding the well-bred culture might apply m that. ‘There 
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is as much significance in the soul value of capability of the 
unlearned as there is in that of the learned. And there the 
criteria are more directly from the heart. They may be 
unsophisticated and ignorant, and coarse, and not be able 
to appreciate supply because of their condition, such as the 
gallery gods who laughed. 

Mrs. Jupp: The gallery god wisi laugh at a big pas- 
sion; he is too young; he is inexperienced. He does not be- 
lieve that that big passion ever existed. Even Salvini, per- 
haps, could not convince him. Can he understand what this 
big, throbbing thing in here is? No. 

Miss WH&ELER: ‘Then how can you appeal to that ele- 
ment for criticism? ~ 

Mrs. Jupp: You can give them only the thing that they 
really are in range with. Great passions are for the greater 
soul, and great events can be seen only by those who are 
on a level with them. 

Mr. Kuine: Madam Chairman, that illustrates the 
point I made in the question that | tried to answer for you. 
We are here to he heard, not heard with the physical ear, but 
with the mental ear and with the spiritual ear. Why is it 
that the clergy of to-day are being accused of coming down 
to the entertaining field in their sermons? Simply because 
in some way or cther they have not been able to take a great 
message and compel an audience to receive it; and if they 
have not done so, their work is a failure. One here and one 
there may have caught it, but it is gone for the majority of 
them. Right here js a great lesson for this profession. In our 
conventions we have been talking about reading great litera- 
ture, and some of us will take a great piece of literature before 
an audience, and we will go away and say that work has been 
a failure. Perhaps it has. Perhaps we have not judged that 
audience rightly. Perhaps many men and women in that 
audience are but boys and girls intellectually and spiritually. 

Mrs. Jupp: ‘The intellect does not count. The spirit 
does. That is, I mean from the big sum-up, now. We are 
after the big things. 

Mr. Kiting: Yes, and it seems to me there is a middle. 
ground which with many audiences this profession must take. 

Mrs. Jupp: Now, make yourself plain in that state- 
ment, 

Mr. Kune: We need never give that which is bad, of 
course ; but there is that which is true, which is sincere, which 
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is full of human interest, which may not be put in the terms 
of Browning, or of Shakespeare, or Lowell, which will get 
down and reach the heart. He is the great artist, indeed, 
who can take the greatest piece of literature and make the 
gallery gods take it. 

Mrs. Jupp: Bravo. I tell you we have got to grow a 
lot before we can do that. 

Mr. KuiiInE: There are few of us who can do it, and it 
will be many years before many of us will be capable of doing 
it. I want to stand for this profession in their public plat- 
form work, lifting the rank and file of men and women up 
to these higher things, but I think we have got to use a little 
bit of judgment in approaching them. 

Mrs. Jupp: Now make that last statement plain. 

Mr. Kune: ‘To put it in other terms, I believe that we 
must give them no more than that which they can actually, 
spiritually and mentally comprehend. 

Mrs. Jupo: “ Hitch your wagon to a star,” do you be- 
lieve that? P 

Mr. KuinE: I believe in that thoroughly. But, if I 
understand the matter of pedagogics in our school-room you 
cannot go beyond the mental development very far. 

Mrs. Jupp: But you can go beyond the spiritual devel- 
opment and give a great illumination. 

Mr. Kiine: Yes. But you must not go too far in that 
respect. 

Mrs. Jupp: Why not? It is a good thing to stagger 
people. 

Mr. Kuine: Because I think the soul, like the mind, 
must agree. 

Mrs. Jupp: But is it not heavenly to have somebody 
push you up on the mountain and make you see the whole 
earth? 

Mr. Kine: It is heavenly, Madam Chairman, if you 
can do it. 

Mr. Hawn: May I say a word? The lesson we have 
jearned from this delightful hour has been that we can get 
help from both the preparatory or professional, or technical 
work and the plebeian work. 

Mrs. Jupp: There aren’t any plebeians in our world. 

Mr. Hawn: This is not our world; it is the outside 
world. Ruskin has said somewhere that for certain kinds 
of criticism the child or the student, the unstudied, the un- 
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tutored servant is the best possible critic. Well, I tested 
something of that sort. I thought, when I was twelve or thir- 
teen years old, [ could paint. I was very ambitious, and I 
painted a landscape, what answered as such, on a plaque. 
It looked lonesome and wanted something in it. I made a 
dot on the horizon to represent a cow. It didn’t look much 
like a cow to me. I didn’t want lo trust my own judgment. 
I didn’t want to go to my father and mother. I went io my 
old negro mammy in the kitchen. She looked at it and said, 
* For Gawd’s sake! if that isn’t a cow, clean to the tail.” I 
was perfectly satisfied. I had impressed a woman who knew a 
cow. ‘That was why her criticism was valuable. But the 
criticism of the unlearned in reference to an art is a!most 
worthless. For instance, our great music is always, if you 
choose, a century in advance of tie untutored art. Even 
Wagner’s own colleagues absolutely repudiated the man, but 
they first perceived the message, and afterwards through 
them it was handed down to the rank and file. I cannot 
imagine anybody trusting entirely to the impressions given t 
the untutored audience. 

Mrs. Juop: You must take your untutored audience at 
their best; if it is going to be a chemical test, so to speak, 
then take your untutored audience at their best, when they 
are fresh in the morning, not when they are tired from shov- 
elling coal all day. 

Mr. Hawn: Certainly. Our President Fulton says the 
learned criticism is the better of the two. 

Mrs. Jupp: Yes, if you should really have Wagner and 
Liszt and Bernhardt and Coquelin, then you would get the 
best criticism, but we never get that. 

Mr. Hawn: It seems to me it is the attitude of the 
sentimentalists ; they overvalue the unlearned criticism. Nor 
is it true that we must give the unlettered only what they 
can comprehend. J.et us give them that and a drop more. 

Mr. Newens: There is but a moment left. Pardon me 
for this word, not in criticism of the chairman, but in criti- 
cism of us all. We have gotten off the track. 

Mrs. Jupp: Y¥ou have got to get off the track while you 
are after big things. 

Mr. Newens: Weare talking upon the critic’s province, 
and the gallery god is not the critic. 

Mrs. Jupp: He is the greatest critic in the audience. 

Mr. Newens: I beg to differ. We might get encour- 
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agement from some attitude or statement of his, but if the 
actor chose to stand on his head and he got an effect, the 
right effect, the effect that he was after, who should criticise 
him? By what standard should he be criticised? I am not 
referring to this because one of the speakers of last evening 
did, but if the speaker choose to get down upon his knees in 
the program, and get un effect, wno is going to criticise that 
speaker if the effect is produced? Shall I as a critic, or 
Mr. Hawn, as a critic, or Mr. Fulton, as a critic, say that 
that is not good, or adversely criticise the performer for 
doing that when he does get his effect? Should the gallery 
god criticise that, or the professional critic, or should the 
critic by some standard that has been erected by himself or 
some school criticise that? What is the critic’s province? 
Mrs. Jupp: Lyman Abbott said there did not a week 
pass that he did not have a letter asking, “‘ May 1 cut hay on 
Sunday?” “ May I do this or that?” He said if he could 
run a small brokerage office and let the other fellow do what 
he wanted to do it would be all right. Then he said—l 
heard him say the words—that to stand with nothing be- 
tween you and God was such a difficult thing for you to set- 
tle this that it was what made so exquisite and delicate a 
nature as Cardinal Newman become a Catholic because then 
the Church said to him, “ That is enough. We have seitled 
that. You don’t have to think about that.” It seems to me 
there comes such a time with each one of us; some of us are 
born with it. To me it came very much later. I worked long 
and hard before it came. Your critic is here in your breast. 
You have to know what you are going to do with relation to 
God, yourself. Your husband may help you, your children 
help you, your father and mother, society, books, everything ; 
but the final gre sion is here. If you were going to burn 
at the stake it is here. Now you are burned at the stake 
and everybody disapproves of your being burned at the stake; 
they say you are a fool to do it; and what did you do it for? 
Perhaps you were a fool. Everybody said . John Brown was 
a fool, but he had to do what this thing in here demanded or 
else go to hell for not doing it. Consequently he did what 
he did. To-day we all feel it was a wise thing. A foolhardy 
thing, true, but how it illuminated the world! Your internal 
critic is here, and nobody else helps you. When the entire 
audience has arisen and applauded and you are broken down 
with gratitude to them, and in here you know you have made 
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a failure, until that time comes you have really no critic. 
(Applause.) When the audience have gone out and left the 
room and said this is a failure, you never can do anything; 
it is not intended, ete., and in here you say, “I know it is a 
failure, and why? This, that and the other. I am 
too young. I don’t know enough. I was too tired, too 
wrought up. But it is the thing. It is going to be. Before 
ten or twenty or thirty years vou will find I am an immortal 
soul. I will do it in the next world, if not in this.” There 
is your critic finally. Everybody has helped you, but you 
have got to live and die by this in here. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT FuLton: I wish the entire morning could 
be spent as it was being spent in the past hour. I consider it 
a most valuable hour. It is the laboratory work of our con- 
vention, which, after all, is the true test of skill ; but we must 
follow out the program. This morning we are to have four 
fifteen-minute papers. The first is, “The Elements of 
Variety in Expression,” by Mr. John Rummell, of Buffalo, 
aS. 


“THE ELEMENTS OF VARIETY IN EXPRESSION.” 
MR. JOHN RUMMELL, BUFFALO, N. Y 


Variety is not only “ the very spice of life,” as the poet 
Cowper says; it is also one of the chief elements that con- 
tribute to our enjoyment of art. Cowper’s line, indeed, is 
but a variation of the ancient philosopher’s maxim, ‘“‘ No 
pleasure endures unseasoned by variety.” Now, as the aspir- 
ing artist always aims to produce something that shall have 
much more than a mere fleeting value, the study of variety 
is to him a matter of paramount importance. The artist, it 
is true, should first of all be guided by his own creative in- 
stinct, and he will do much without being able to tell just 
how he did it, or to explain the source of his inspiration. 
But, while his work is in progress, he must at intervals 
assume toward it the attitude of an observer and critic in 
order that he may judge what will be its probable effect upon 
others. To this end he needs to understand the science of 
esthetics, and the application of its principles to the special 
form of art in which he is engaged. 

It may surely be premised here as something taken for 
granted that whatever other purpose a work of art may have, 
or whatever other function it may perform, it must at least 
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afford wsthetic pleasure. It may be further premised that 
any essential element in a work of art that leaves a final 
impression of pain is accounted non-esthetic, and diminishes 
the wsthetic value of the work as a whole. It may be still 
further premised that a work of art must not merely please 
for the moment, but that there must be a degree of perma- 
nence in the effect it produces so that when it is recalled in 
memory the total impression it is found to have left is one of 
pleasure. The greatest art works are those that can be con- 
templated the longest and the oftenest, not only without 
loss of pleasure, but even to some extent with increasing 
delight. : 

But the endeavor to produce permanent esthetic pleas- 
ure is fraught with great difficulties. All pleasures are 
notably evanescent, and the most intense pleasures are the 
most evanescent of all. Moreover, the stimuli that produce 
these pleasures, if allowed to continue active, will shortly 
produce the positive pains of satiety and fatigue. 

What, then, are the means and methods employed by art- 
ists to produce permanently pleasurable effects? It may be 
noted that our field of consciousness always includes more 
than one mental element; that is, our attention is never 
given wholly to one point of interest, but is claimed by a 
number of stimuli at the same time. It is evident, there- 
fore, that we can experience a number of different pleasures 
simultaneousiy if all the components of our consciousness are 
of a pleasant nature. Now, it is to be observed that pleas- 
ures of low degree are much less ephemeral than those that 
are more intense. If an artist, therefore, can succeed in 
massing together many delights, no one of which is in itself 
notably vivid, he ought to produce something of greater sta- 
bility than any simple pleasure can be. Accordingly, 
when we analyze our enjoyment of a scene in nature 
or of a beautiful painting, we find it is due to a multi- 
plicity of stimuli, the varied effects of color, line and 
form ; and so, too, in music of the higher order, where the 
richness of harmony affords a fuller enjoyment than any 
simple melody could give. In our own art, it is certain that 
a reader with a dignified bearing, a beautiful voice, a grace- 
ful manner and a charming personality will be remembered 
longer and with greater pleasure than one who, though an 
equally good interpreter of the text, has a bearing, a voice, 
a manner and a personality that are unattractive. 
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But there are other and very important means by which 
an artist can produce an appearance of permanent pleasure. 
First, he may withdraw from our consciousness any special 
impression before it ceases to be pleasant and sinks to indif- 
ference or becomes transformed into pain; and, secondly, he 
may substitute some other pleasurable effect to take its place, 
and this process he may continue almost indefinitely. If it 
be objected that this is impossible in the case of the pictorial 
arts, the answer is that we instinctively close our eyes or turn 
them away from a picture as soon as the slightest hint of 
weariness begins to appear. But the painter also makes use 
of the principle of substituting one pleasure for another. If 
you study your mental action while looking at his canvas, 
you will find your attention constantly shifting from one 
point of interest to another, and you may even move about 
in order to view the picture at different angles and distances. 
The painting may have a focus, a central point of interest, 
which first attracts the eye; but as soon as the pleasure 
afforded by this begins to fade the eye is free to move to other 
points of interest, affording minor pleasures, from which 
it reverts again with renewed pleasure to the central 
focus. But it is in the arts that deal with successive 
phenomena that this principle can be best applied, and 
here, too, its application is most imperative. It is evident 
that the musical composer, the poet, the novelist, the play- 
right, the actor and the reader have it in their power to shift 
our attention from one subject to another, or from one qual- 
ity to another of the same subject in such a manner that 
as one impression begins to lose its power to interest, an- 
other equally pleasant may appear, through natural connec- 
tion, to take the place of that pleasure which is fading away. 
An artist’s ability to make use of this principle will very 
largely determine the esthetic value of his work. 

Let us now consider the application of this principle to 
the vocal interpretation of literature. The reader who would 
avoid the deadly sin of monotony should never forget that, 
however beautiful any form of expression may be, it will 
very soon pall upon his listeners, and if persistently contin- 
ued, produce in them a feeling of weariness and irritation. 
It should be his constant aim, therefore, as he studies his 
author’s text, to search out every possible shade of meaning, 
every variation of emotion. As all pleasures are very short- 
lived, he must constantly present some new element of in- 
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terest, else he cannot hope to give pleasure for an hour or 
more ata time. If the selection he is preparing to read is a 
well-written piece of literature, it contains all the neces- 
sary variety of interest; the reader’s business is to make a 
sufficiently minute analysis of the text to enable him to find 
this variety and then to give it adequate expression. He 
will find it a great help to ask himself over and over this 
one question, “‘ What new element of thought or feeling 
occurs in this sentence, clause, phrase, word, or even between 
the words?” In finding the answer to his question he will 
also find opportunities for contrasts of movement, contrasts 
of pitch, contrasts of tone-color, contrasts of melodie form 
and other contrasts and variations that will do much to give 
his work a lasting esthetic value. 

A few illustrations may now be of service. Here is one 
from “ Twelfth Night ”: Viola has just asked Olivia if she is 
the lady of the house, and received the answer, “ If I do not 
usurp myself, 1 am.” To this Viola replies: “ Most certain, 
if you are she, you do usurp yourself, for what is yours to 
bestow is not yours to reserve.” Now let us analyze this 
speech. In the first half of it Viola tries to emphasize the 
seriousness of what she pretends to consider Olivia’s offense 
in refusing the hand of Orsino. This would naturally cause 
her voice to move slowly in order that she might fully impress 
the thought upon her hearer. Then, as if it suddenly flashed 
upon her, she throws in a little argument in proof of her 
statement, an argument the truth of which any one must 
admit, and which, therefore, does not need to be especially 
emphasized. This she would naturally speak lightly and 
quickly. Let me now repeat the speech with this interpreta- 
tion in mind. (lIllustration.) I think you will agree that 
the contrast in movement made a change for the better in 
the rendering of the speech. 

Here is a passage from “As You Like It.” In the first 
scene of the play Orlando has taken his elder brother, Oliver, 
by the throat, and is beating him for the ill-treatment he 
has received at his hands. I will repeat one sentence in the 
manner in which I have always heard it given on the 
stage. “ My father charged you in his will to give me good 
education; you have trained me like a peasant, obscuring 
and hiding from me all gentleman-like qualities.” You 
will have noticed that the entire speech was given 
with an expression of anger and indignation, and 
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so far it was certainly correct. Now let us analyze 
it and see if we cannot find some new elements. In 
the first part Orlando would naturally be conscious— 
would he not ?—of a feeling of pride in the kind of education 
his father intended he should have, and he would speak of 
it in a way to exalt it as something worthy and noble which 
was his due. ‘Then, in the second part he would express his 
scorn and contempt for the kind of training he had actually 
received and his hatred of the brother who had wronged him. 
Let me see now if I can bring out these additional elements. 
(Illustration.) You, of course, observed that the second 
member of the sentence was given on a lower pitch than 
the first and with a different tone-color. (I use the term 
tone-color to mean not what the Germans call klangfarbe, 
and which has been translated as clang-tint, but simply the 
emotional modulation of the voice.) The change, I think, 
brings a pleasant relief to the ear, and makes the speech 
more interesting as a whole. 

There is always more than one right way of doing a 
thing. No two persons can ever interpret a work of art in 
quite the same way, whether it be a sonata, a song, a poem, 
oradrama. Each is free to present his individual view, and 
it is not necessarily better nor worse than that of some one 
else. It may be simply different. By experiment he may 
find it possible to make a considerable variation in his read- 
ing without distorting the meaning or destroying the 
values. Take these lines from a speech of Juliet’s nurse: 


“God mark thee to His grace! 
Thou wast the prettiest babe that ere I nurs’d; 
And I might live to see thee married once, 
I have my wish.” 


On studying this passage, you may not that the line, 
“ Thou wast the prettiest babe,” etc., has a downward move- 
ment, while the following line has a movement upward. You 
may note, also, that the first line moves more slowly than 
the second, and that a slightly staccato effect in the first can 
be made to contrast with a legato effect in the second. Now, 
accentuating all these differences, you obtain a triple con- 
trast in the two lines. (Illustration. ) 

But contrast is not the only form of variety. Indeed, 
very strong contrasts must be used in moderation. * As the 
most powerful pleasures are the most exhaustive, so many 
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strong contrasts will defeat the very end for which they are 
used. It is quite possible to have too great variety, as we 
sometimes see in a miscellaneous program where the con- 
trasts between selections are so marked and so sudden as to 
be absolutely painful. It is an important principle in 
esthetics that the artist must avoid shocks. I have not ob- 
served, however, that readers commonly present too much 
variety in the interpretation of a single selection. While 
contrasts such as I have illustrated are effective and cer- 
tainly needed, the most usual form of variety will naturally 
be that in which there is constantly presented some new 
element of interest, always led up to by the preceding ele- 
ment and growing out of it as a natural sequence. To illus- 
trate, let me take one of Portia’s speeches in the trial 
scene. This puzzled me very much, and I have never heard 
it rendered in a way that seemed quite satisfactory. Here 
it is: 


“ Have by some surgeon, Shylock, on your charge, 
To stop his wounds, lest he do bleed to death.” 


You note the successive beats on surgeon, your wounds, 
and death. Perhaps no one would read it quite so badly, as 
I have just done, but the difficulty is there just the same. 
Now, in searching for anv possible element of thought or 
feeling that is commonly omitted in the rendering of this 
speech, it occurred to me that the phrase, on your charge, 
might be thrown in parenthetically as if Portia assumed 
that of course Shylock would do the fair thing and recognize 
it as his duty to pay the surgeon’s fee. Up to this point 
in the scene Portia has said nothing to show that she believed 
Shylock meant to take Antonio’s life. On the contrary, she 
has assumed that he merely sought justice and might show 
mercy when he had all to which his bond entitled him. Let 
me now give the speech again. (Illustration.) You see 
that I obviated the difficulty of the successive beats of which 
T have spoken, and that I also revealed a new element by 
pausing after “ wounds,” as if that were all Portia intended 
to say until she saw the look of inquiry in Shylock’s face. 
This gives a suggestion of by-play, and serves to illustrate 
what I mean by a new element between the words. It also 
leads to a new element in the remainder of Portia’s speech, 
an element of mingled surprise, amazement and apprehen- 
sion. 
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PRESIDENT FuLToN: We will follow up this very excel- 
lent paper by one upon “ The Importance of Diction,” by Mr. 
Henry Gaines Hawn, of New York city. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF DICTION. 
MR. HENRY GAINES HAWN. 


There is a tendency on the part of all of us to undervalue 
the work we have in hand as a profession, the work we have 
in hand individually. I did not hear all of the paper yes 
terday, but I am told that the gist of it was that the great 
colleges do not care so much about literary interpretation, 
they merely want rhetorical utterance, and that is true of 
a great many schools in New York city, not quite under- 
standing our province, a province which we are justified in 
filling, occupying, exploiting. We are getting, I am afraid, 
willing to surrender the just claim we have to be funda- 
mentally and essentially educators. The word diction has 
two meanings. The French have employed it in a way that 
only recently crept into usage, and that is the diction that 
is applied to song. About twenty years ago, for the first 
time, the musical critics began to speak of a singer’s dic- 
tion. The consequence was that great attention was for the 
first time called to the employment of words by the singer. 
Of course, in the ordinary acceptation cf the word, diction 
as applied to speech means the choice of words. So, you see, 
] have an immense topic this morning, some few headings 
of which only I shall be enabled to touch. 

To use the word diction, then, in its practical speech sig- 
nificance, is there any way in the world in which this great 
desideratum can be acquired except by this close interpretive 
study of literature? A man might read the dictionary, and 
he might memorize as some writers are said to have done. I 
know a man who studied the dictionary and got as far as 
G. That occupied about fifteen years of his life. He mem- 
orized the meanings, the derivations and the pronunciations 
of words. But that never gave this man any great command of 
language. His choice of words was not varied. He was not 
agile nor proper nor concise in the use of his words. I be- 
lieve that we can therefore claim that this intimate oral 
interpretation and study of literature will be the acquisition 
of a careful, concise, accurate and flexible diction, which is, 
you see, not public speech. I am always going around with 
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a chip on my shoulder towards any man or woman who scems 
to confine his or her work to the teaching of what to me, 
externally, at least, as a manifestation of speech art, is the 
simplest form of delivery. Not the mentality of it. But take 
a man in a college who is going to deliver a commencement 
oration, or read a thesis or theme. You know as well as 1] 
how elementary the directions are as to how he shall deliver 
his speech. It shall not be dramatic, for instance. (Good 
taste almost forbids the employment of dramatic utterance 
in delivering a dignified oration. A declamation may be the 
next step, and even there the rhetorical part of it is a simple 
thing. I do not believe any cf us are willing to go through 
life known simply as those who impart the way instead of 
the thing. I am using that word in particular because one 
of our great New York journals last year, calling attention 
to the fact that we were constantly clamoring for recognition 
which we would not receive, wound up hy saying: “ The elo- 
cutionists must remember that the best intellects of no com- 
munity busy themselves with the way, rather than with the 
thing itself.” Therefore let us stand to prove that the out- 
come of the study is much more than the way. Personally, 
my conviction always has been that you cannot get the thing 
itself, the thought, the meaning, the emotion, the spirituality, 
without mentally, at least, employing the way. As all litera- 
ture is an analysis, so all reading of it is an interpretation. 
It is merely the reversing of the process, and whether you 
do :t orally or mentally, it is all an elocutionary process. 
Take a blank page and hold it in front of you. There is noth- 
ing there, and you get nothing. If letters are grouped into 
words, you get a symbol which stands for thought. If you 
subdivide the thought wrongly, if you even mentally empha- 
size wrongly, or use the wrong inflection, or employ mentally 
any maladjusted element of the part of speech, you fail to 
get the thing. I know it is your experience, and it has been 
mine, to find men occupying public places, speakers, who will 
come to you and read some passage or quote from some poem 
that has been dear to them for a life, and it is no hard matter 
to explain to them that that is not the accepted meaning of 
the particular poem or passage. And why? Because men- 
tally they have employed unthinkingly the wrong elocution 
as applied to the piece. About eight or ten years ago, when 
I first began to be employed to help singers to interpret 
songs, they did not come to me for voice placing, but what I 
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found they needed was what everything that the word diction 
for singers includes. You all remember the extravagant 
phrase in Mr. DeKoven’s song, “Oh, promise me to let me 
sit beside you in your eyes.” ‘That is the phrase in the song 
so marked by the composer. That is true in nearly every 
song translated from a foreign tongue into English. Schu- 
mann seldom or never made a mistake in his phrasing or in 
his marks. Schumann was a man who could read words. 
I have never been able to find, after a careful research, a 
pianissimo, a crescendo, an accelerando, or any other char- 
acter, inserted in a score of Schumann, that was elocutionar- 
ily incorrect. He is the grand exception. But those same 
phrases translated from French or German or Italian into 
English woefully distort meanings. The ordinary platform 
singer and some of our great artists are constantly caught 
mispronouncing words, emphasizing incorrectly, and making 
the incorrect mark, and therefore distorting the meaning. 
You know as well as I, one of our foremost composers is 
Dudley Buck. He has taken Tennyson’s last poem, “ Cross- 
ing the Bar” and so marked and placed the words that you 
get absolutely the wrong meaning. “ Twilight and evening 
star and one clear call for me.” The word “ one” is placed 
to a half note and an accent there. The “call” is put to an 
eighth note and unaccented. (Illustrating.) The thought 
is entirely obliterated. 

I found seventy-two settings of Charles Kingsley’s 
“Three Fishers,” the thought of which, of course, purely was 
to console us for the thought of death. It is one of the many 
cases in which the word “ good-bye” has no sad significance. 
The word “ good-bye” is joyous, vibrates with joy. It is a 
parable. He means no more three fishers than three elocu- 
tionists, or three carpenters. It is a parable of life, and he 
tells you to console you, “ But men must work and women 
must weep.” Now comes the beautiful uplift of religion. 


“ The sooner ’tis over the sooner to sleep,” 
And good-bye to the bar and its moaning.” 


How many words have a fixed value? No word has a 
fixed value in any tongue. The mathematician tells you that 
even numbers have not, that “one” is not a fixed quantity. 
“ Good-bye.” It is a mere rubbing of a Hindu nose, a saluta- 
tion or greeting—“ Good-bye, come around and see me.” In 
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heart anguish we say good-bye and good-bye (with saddened 
note). But here joy is the keynote: 


“The sooner ’tis over the sooner to sleep, 
And good-bye to the bar and its moaning.” 


I am not trying to interpret to you, but to insist upon the 
idea. I found seventy-two different composers had taken 
that beautiful poem and given us seventy-two compositions, 
and every one of the seventy-two had marked it with a sad 
cadence, and the singer who interprets that poem through 
the medium of song would sing that good-bye always as a sad 
farewell, missing the essential point in the interpretation. 

So there is another almost untilled field for the 
teacher of elocution. I am fain to confess that to teach 
it at all creditably or helpfully one must know some 
little about music, because there is a great difference between 
even so primary a matter of pronunciation in this diction 
for singing and for speaking, as there is in the French. You 
know how in the French frequently they will take a word 
like the word “ vite,” and, if the composer choose, he can 
cut it into two syllables and make you sing that “ vi-te.” 
Instead of singing “ vite” as a one-syllable word, it is cut 
in two, or it may be given as a monosyllable. Our own word 
“ heaven ” may be sung as two syllables or as a one-syllable 
word. So with a great many other words. 

In every town and hamlet and city throughout this coun- 
try there are men and women who are learning the art of 
singing, and whose singing would be enhanced a hundred-fold 
if they knew even the simplest forms of elocutionary delivery, 
if they knew how to accent, how to phrase, how to emphasize, 
or even to inflect. It has been a great distress to find so many 
of our best composers have paid no attention whatever to 
inflections in songs. Why should not the musical composer 
know something of the text? And so I might talk here for- 
ever and a day suggesting voice inflection and all which we 
can transfer into our sister art of song. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT Futton: The next paper is “ Methods of 
Improving Articulation,” by Miss Luella Phillips, of New 
York city. 
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“METHODS OF IMPROVING ARTICULATION.” 
MISS LUELLA PHILLIPS, NEW YORK CITY. 

. What is it? 

- Some of its defects. 

. Some remedies. 

. Some results. 

In the consideration of methods for the improvement of 
articulation it may be well first to state what is generally 
understood by the term articulation. 

It is not only interesting and instructive, but also most 
amusing sometimes, tc ask a body of teachers to define some 
common term in daily use and then note their hesitancy and 
compare their answers. They know so definitely and prac- 
tically not only whai it means per se, but also what it means 
to put it into or draw it out of the heads of the various Mar- 
jories, Dorothies, Jacks or Neds under their instruction; 
they naturally belicve that its definition, derivation, etc., are 
as palpable to others as to themselves, proving once more the 
truth of the statement that 


“ We teach and teach, 
Until, like drumming pedagogues, we lose 
The thought that what we teach has higher ends 
Than being taught and learned.” 


He Go 2D 


One author states that “ Articulation depends upon the 
action of the jaws, palate, teeth and lips. The muscles of 
these organs must act promptly, easily and energetically in 
order to secure distinct articulation.” 

Another says: * Articulation, in the science of elocution, 
is the distinct utterance of the elementary sounds of a lan- 
guage.” 

Still another states it “‘ very clearly and distinctly ” that 
“ Articulation is the result of the joint action of the vocal 
organs in forming and projecting the elementary sounds of a 
language—it makes no difference what language.” 

This, then, implies the necessity of the exact knowledge 
of the organs, their functions or offices and the results of 
their use. 

Of course, we know the organs of articulation may be 
classed in three groups,—those of the chest, those of the 
throat, and those of the mouth. 

Those of the chest consist of certain muscles: the abdom- 
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inal, dorsal, intercostal, thoracic and pectoral; also the dia- 
phragm, the thorax, plura, lungs, bronchi and trachea, whose 
office is to perform the labor of respiration which furnishes 
the breath or material for sound. 

The office of the second group is phonation, or sound- 
making. They consist of the larynx, with its cricoid, thyroid 
and arytinoid cartileges; the vocal cords, the glottis, the 
hyoid bone, the pharynx and the thyroid gland. 

The office of the third group is the manipulation of the 
material which the “ master brain” has directed the other 
groups to manufacture, and results in the units of speech or 
articulate sound. ‘The most direct organs of articulation, 
then, are the mouth organs, and consist of the mouth cavity, 
the palate, the teeth, the tongue, the lips, the Eustachian 
tubes and the nasal passages. 

Of necessity, now, we must know exactly the elementary 
sounds of our language, of which the same authority states, 
still “clearly and distinctly,” that there are forty-two, of 
which sixteen are tonic, sixteen are sub-tonic and ten atonic. 

Another states that there are twelve tonics, fourteen sub- 
tonics and eight atonics. Phonologists differ very materially 
as to the number and division of the sounds of our language, 
so that objections can be found to every system, and, like some 
other studies, it is not an exact science. And, if it were an 
exact science, and we were all thoroughly conversant with it, 
if we knew it as well as we know the perfume of a rose, if 
we knew with exact certainty the correct position of each of 
these many speech organs and the relative positions of all tne 
other organs while under manipulation to form each and all 
of these elementary sounds, would it give us a perfectly clear- 
cut, distinct articulation, or a clear, pure, musical enuncia- 
tion ? 

While an imperfect articulation is the most serious fault 
among those common to the speech arts, I think we may also 
say it is the one most prevalent. If you doubt this, go to the 
church, to the lyceum, the theater or elsewhere and listen 
especially for articulation. 

I once heard a prominent actress reading the potion scene 
from “ Romeo and Juliet, say: 


* And in this rage, with some great kinsman’s bone 
As with a club DAsHouT (dash out) my desperate brains.” 
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Again at a recent prize-speaking contest in New York 
city, where I happened to be one of the unfortunate judges, 
I heard in most assured tones, 


“ Murder will lout.” 
Again, how often we hear, 
“ Speak the ‘speechi’ pray you.” 


These are only a few of the liberties taken with the master 
poet, while those taken with words of every-day common use 
are legion. It is so rare to hear certain letters in some words 
that we almost forget they are there; government, distinctly, 
gifts, kept, to sav nothing of the “h” in which, what, when, 
why, etc., and our much-abused little word “ and,” how 
rarely do we have occasion to realize, by hearing, that it is 
spelled with three letters! 

Every book on “ Elocution,” “'The Art of Expression,” 
or any of the “ Speech Arts” has considerable space given up 
to this all-important subject, with rare promises of the results 
in perfected speech to be obtained by careful study and prac- 
tice of its precepts. Still, it must be shamefacedly confessed 
that the desired goal is at some distant termination in that 
vast, unknown land of the future. 

It has been said that grammar, to be taught successfully, 
must not be taught, but lived. It is equally true that the 
child that lives in the influence of good language, correctly 
and clearly articulated, will also use good language. 

Even if he acquire some hybridical forms, he will have 
developed a standard that will of itself induce him to lop 
them off. 

Clear-cut articulated language is an art, an accomplish- 
ment, a refining influence most subtle and most potent. It 
is classical, and, es we can always see effects best when 
massed, just imagine one little community in which one and 
all articulate each and every word in a clear-cut, classically- 
moulded form. It makes one almost stop breathing to dwell 
even in a dream in such a Utopia. 

We are told that education means not only the acquire- 
ment of certain facts and quickness of brain power ; it means 
the development of the trinity being in all its possibilities, 
and its greatest outlet is through language or the spoken 
word. Words, then, are our study. 

“ Words afford a more delicate music than the chords 
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of any instrument; they are susceptible of richer colors than 
any painter’s palette, and that they should be used merely 
for the transportation of intelligence as a wheel-barrow car- 
ries brick is not enough.” 

While this was written to glorify the poet’s art, it is none 
the less true that the spoken word is a living thing and most 
potent in its effects. 


* You never can tell when you send a word 

Like an arrow shot from a bow 

By an archer blind, be it cruel or kind, 
Just where it may chance to go; 

It may pierce the breast of your dearest friend, 
Tipped with its poison or balm ; 

To a stranger’s heart in life’s great mart, 
It may carry its woe or its calm.” 


Now, if there can be a sufficient concentration of thought 
power on the words, their form, size, color, etc., etc., their 
power as agents of expression, and how that power can be in- 
creased or diminished in the delineation of the various pas- 
sions of life, or the descriptions of the sunset, a lily, a 
mother’s love, or some other of the beauties of life or nature, 
instead of giving so much attention to the manipulation of 
teeth, tongue, lips, diaphragm or muscles, there would be less 
hue and cry about indistinctness in the speech arts. 

Could there have been ary lack of clearness in the utter- 
ance of Hamlet’s soliloquies? His words came from a mind 
so potently concentrated on the thought that their forceful- 
ness is almost startling. 

Can any one imagine Lady Macbeth saying, “ Out damned 
spot,” indistinctly ? 

The power of Shylock’s concentration on the thought 
causes his words to come with great clearness, evidencing 
again the fact that where there is great mental stress of one 
form or another, there will be no difficulty in its clear 
expression unless there is a malformation of some of the tools 
of expression, but, as Kipling says, “ that is another story.” 

One of my vocal teachers once gave me a peculiar exercise 
to sing, and, with what I thought a quick penetration, I said 
to him, “ O, I know why you gave me that exercise; it puts 
the correct groove in my tongue.” 

His answer came back quickly, clearly and most dis- 
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tinctly, if not very politely, “Tongue, tongue? Shut up! 
You haven’t any tongue. S1n@.” 

This may seem very extreme; it certainly shows the oppe- 
site side of the picture. 

The same teacher used to say: “ Always have the pupil 
do the thing before you give him the why. The development 
of his power is the end of study, not simply the acquirement 
of flexibility in the organs.” 

“One will be proficient in just the same ratio that he 
cultivates conceniration of mind. Every bit of talent comes 
out of such concentration, and every bit of genius comes out 
of a higher concentration.” 

“When the mind becomes thoroughly centered, its 
expression will be perfect. ‘To make the effort of articulation 
a vital impulse in response to a mental concept, rather than 
a calculated manipulation of the organs, will bring results 
most quickly because the effect upon the muscular action is 
more subtle and more perfect when the muscles are allowed 
to act in response to the impulse of the thought, than when 
they are directly manipulated by the will. In the latter case 
the carelessness cf articulation returns after the effort has 
ceased, or else there is a conscious cavefulness in forming 
the elements which causes such unfriendly remarks as “ O, 
yes; he has studied elocution.” 


“The principle is, that the will should be directed toward 
the idea to be reached, while the mind comprehends the 
means incidentally. ‘The means may be considered as a mat- 
ter of knowledge useful in guiding the judgment, but a hin- 
drance when used as a trap to catch the conscious attention 


of the practising student! ” 


“'The whole difference between the artist who is spon- 
taneous and the artisan who is artificial is that the one rec- 
ognizes the fact that the very existence of human expression 
proves that the mind awakens the instinctive response of the 
physical organism, while the other thinks that he can calcu- 
late that infinite harmony which makes unity of action with- 
out reverting to the first cause of expression, viz., the thought 
that created it.” 

To reproduce the impulse born of the thought is the aim 
of the psychological method. This is secured only by right 
objects of thought. It is utterly impossible to reach it by 
voluntary mechanics. Technique has as its object the traia- 
ing of the instrument to freedom and responsiveness; but 
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the true art of vocal expression begins when the instrument 
is used in obedience to such objects of thought as to cause 
its strings to vibrate loudly or softly, ail together or in partial 
harmony, in obedience to that vital impulse which the instru- 
ment itself was created to obey. 

The influence of man on language is reciprocated by the 
influence of languege on man, and the mental tone of the 
community may be vitiated by yielding to a coarse, loose, low 
and frivolous phraseology into which people often fall by 
mere thoughtless imitation of slovenly examples. 

Let us see what will be some of the rewards of daily effort 
in the right direction of thought in the use of words aside 
from that of acquiring a perfect articulation. ‘ 

Our thinking will become more exact. To speak well 
requires us to think well. Thought must be definite before 
we can make its expression definite. We shall be led to con- 
sider carefully the importance and precise meaning of words, 
to compare, and choose, to cultivate order and arrangement, 
The power of attention will be increased, for the desire to 
speak well leads one to listen and to read more thoughtfully. 

Then, too, imagine its effect on character. Do not dis- 
tinct and representative types come before our minds at once? 
Could Christ have spoken slouchily or lazily? His tones 
must have been as clear, distinct and mellow as the softened 
chimes of a priceless clock. 

Ours is not the most musical of tongues, yet English can 
be so spoken that the listener will experience a pleasure sim- 
ilar to that produced by music. 

Lastly, articulation has a vital, educative influence on 
character that it is not safe to neglect, and the coming gen- 
eration will be lifted to a higher level through the subtle 
reaction of a living language. 


PRESIDENT FULTON: We are now to have “ The Study 
of Comedy ” by Mrs. Judd, of New York city. 


“THE STUDY OF COMEDY.” 
MRS. JUDD, OF NEW YORK CITY. 


[Repeated and persistent efforts to secure a copy of Mrs. 
Judd’s address for publication have been unavailing.— 
EDITOR. | 
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On motion of Mr. Hawn, the time from 12 to 1 was 
devoted to the reading of a comedy by Mrs. Judd. 


PRESIDENT FULTON: We have now about twenty min- 
utes to devote to the discussion of the papers given. Let us 
hold to our program, and the splendid current of thought 
and feeling that is going on will remain with us. At 12 
o'clock we will hear from Mrs. Judd again. 

Miss Marstanp: Mr. President, { have listened with 
very deep interest to all of these addresses. The one that 
has just been given appeals especially to me, and I would 
like to speak a moment upon what Mrs. Judd has said. | 
was especially glad to hear her emphasize the side of the 
Christ life in this, because one of the great poets has spoken 
of the comedy as divine. In the “ Divina Comedia” we find 
that comedy can be intensely serious, and we sometimes find 
that tragedy can be relieved by the keenest humor. It is 
natural for a human being to love comedy, and it is a per- 
fectly legitimate interest. Laughter and tears, tears and 
laughter go with us all our lives. As we study the great 
tragedies we find in almost all cases that the great 
tragedians, the great artists, have found it necessary to 
introduce into that serious side of life some of life’s humor, 
as in the case of “ Hamlet.” All of us know how the scene 
in the churchyard came as a relief to ihe intense sorrow of 
the play. I am constantly working with a body of students, 
men and women, on this kind of work, and perhaps their 
testimony might be of interest to my fellow-teachers who are 
not working with students of that age. During the past 
seven months I have had quite a large class studying “ Ham- 
let,’ and we worked on that four days a week, and on the 
fifth day on “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” One day one 
of the students heaved a deep sigh and said, “I am so re- 
lieved to have ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.’” I said, 
“Would you rather have this during the week?” “ No, but 
I have lived Hamlet so much that I have come to believe I 
am Hamlet.” It is legitimate for us who are in the 
stress of life to feel that we must have relaxation. The 
origin of comedy dates back among the Greeks, and we find 
comedy means redemption, and so there is a divine comedy 
for the redemption of human life. And I am so glad as [ 
study all of these great comedies of Shakespeare that in every 
one he has placed a mediator, or, in other words, some vital 
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force that comes to save human life. I am sure every teacher 
of comedy is a teacher of life, a teacher who teaches a saving 
power, and an uplifting mediatorial force. (Applause. ) 

Mrs. MELVILLE: I wanted to say just one word in addi- 
tion to what Mrs. Judd gave us this morning, bearing upon 
her talk in comedy which was given to our people in Oak Park 
last year. Miss Phillips touched on that same thought this 
morning in speaking of the effect of language on human char- 
acter. ‘This condenses Mrs. Judd’s theory so we can take 
it with us and make practical use of it, not only for ourselves, 
but pass it on to some friend. In arranging this course of 
recitals among our people, I approached one friend who had 
really got down to the slough of despond. She was living 
right down on the earth, and yet I knew the beautiful soul, 
and that if she could get these thoughts, how it would lift 
her out of herself and her surroundings. She joined the cir- 
cle. The first address was a similar talk by Mrs. Judd on 
comedy. One thought she gave had so impressed itself upon 
me, and I know it did upon every woman of the 150 present, 
especially on this one life. I have noticed its effect on that 
life the whole year. It will never be lost out of the life. It 
was this. Mrs. Judd said, as she was going in the elevator 
in New York one day, she heard this, “ Seventh floor, please ” 
(in a weary tone of voice). She said she turned around with 
a great deal of pity in her heart to see perhaps a poor little 
broken-down woman, or some one who had been bearing the 
burden of years, and she found a beautifully-gowned, beauti- 
ful- looking society woman, but she was carrying that air, that 
tone of self-pity into every detail of life. “Seventh floor, 
please.” Now, she went on from that to say “ Don’t let these 
little things in life strike that minor chord. Touch the major 
chord of life.” And now, to-day, this friend of'whom I speak 
shows the influence of just that thought. It has almost 
remade her character; she was so inclined to get into that 
minor chord of life and carry it with her in every step of 
life, and wherever I see her now she will say, “ Well, things 
started to go badly this morning, but I struck the major 
chord, and I am all right now.” That is a little thought that 
we can pass on to some one else, and in just a word tell them 
how to live; give them something that may help them all 
their lives. (Applause.) 

Mr. Dennis: When Professor Fulion invited me to 
come here I thought I would come and drink in all the good 
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things I knew I would get here. That is what I have been 
doing. I did not come prepared to make a speech, and did 
not expect to say anything in the Convention. But I want 
to express my gratitude and appreciation of the things that 
we have heard, especially the addresses of this morning. The 
paper on articulation was very helpful to me because I find 
in my work that that is one of the greatest difficulties we 
have to overcome, one of the greatest hindrances to our work, 
and I found it so in my own life, from my own experience, 
and, of course, the address by Mrs. Judd I enjoyed very 
much. 

Mrs. Carter: Mr. President, I can hardly tell how 
much I enjoyed Mrs. Judd’s talk to us, but it seemed to me 
that she presented the argument in a rather new light, or 
rather made us believe that this putting of the hand in the 
fire was an incident in life when it is the tragedy. 
And the very fact that the hand has been put in the fire and 
has felt the torment of the burn, and then the person is able 
after a while to keep it out, to live above it, proves that it is 
necessary for us, and for self-development of life, to have 
the tragedy, but we must be great enough to live above it, to 
make it the comedy. (Applause.) She rather begged 
the question, or rather defeated her argument instead 
of acknowledging what this burn meant to us, for we 
all know that the person who gets through life without experi- 
ence is the narrow person. We must be put into the fire to 
be refined, and we must come out above it and full of joy 
as Christ did. He lived the divine comedy because he knew 
what it meant to have all this suffering and trial, and he gave 
to us this marvelous example, and we must acknowledge that 
that is the tragedy, if you want to call it tragedy; but he 
smiled above it and rejoiced above it, and that is the comedy. 
( Applause. ) 

Mrs. Souruwickx: I just want to add one word to all 
the good things that have been said, to show the weight 
or balance of this natter in my own mind: and there comes to 
me the observation that has been made by philosophic writers 
upvn life, that it is a fact in life that those who have the 
most serene and contagious good humor are those who have 
passed through fire, and I think the significance of comedy 
is based upon the idea that the end is well. For instance, 
we have comedies in which there is almost tragedy, in which 
there is much suffering; but so long as it comes out with a 
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serene glorious halo at the end it is comedy. And in that 
light Mrs. Judd recognized how we may weep and stay 
up to heal the wounds of our brother and how we our- 
selves may have gone through it, but when we rise to the 
comedy plain we }erceive that glory and joy are the aim; and 
certainly we need to emphasize it in life because there has 
been a religious emphasis of the fact that because suffering 


* is chastening and lived through and risen above, somehow or 


other the emphasis of the suffering is a good thing, and 
there have been in the world influences that have somehow 
drawn us into the idea that suffering is virtuous or that 
there is some virtue in being unhappy. I have known in 
my own life those who have been able to give the most joy 
to others because they have been through trials that would 
have wrecked many dispositions, if not lives. 

Mr. Saunpers: Mr. President, I come from Washing- 
ton city, and, you know, the United States Senate, a body 
that is said by one of your distinguished Western statesmen, 
Senator Beveridge, to be “the most august body in the 
world,” has a precedent that they hardly ever allow violated ; 
indeed, it is only in such cases as that of Senator Beveridge, 
or of such a towering intellect, that one is permitted to speak 
within the two years prescribed by Senatorial courtesy for a 
new member to keep silent. 

I am a new member of this organization, and, as example 
is a strong factor im deciding one’s course, I feel great hesi- 
tation in appearing before you in the capacity of a speaker. 
There is one thing, however, to which | may call attention 
that occurred during the reading of the papers, and the dis- 
cussions that have followed. It relates to pauses and articu- 
lation, more especially to pauses. Perhaps an illustration 
will be sufficient. 

You know, Mr. President, you and I were raised half in 
the Methodist Church and half in the Episcopal Church, and 
whenever I went to the Episcopal Church, I heard in the 
reading of the church service, “ Oh, God, the, Father of 
heaven, have mercy upon us, miserable sinners.” Since that 
time, I have often heard that passage read in the same way 
as though heaven had a monopoly of the paternal function. 
I do not believe that the inspiration that prompted that invo- 
cation ever intended that it should be read “ Oh, God, the 
Father of Heaven,” but “ Oh, God the Father, of heaven ” 
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— God, the Father,” because He is the Father of us all, 
and “of heaven,” because that is His dwelling place. 

It also occurs to me that probably the members present 
would like to hear a letter on the subject of elocution, written 
me some years ago, and which I found among my papers and 
have brought with me. I am not going to tell you whom it 
is from until I get through. 


Mr. Saunders here read a letter from Henry Ward 
Beecher. 
(Copy of letter written to Wm. H. Saunders.) 
“ Brooklyn N. Y. 
“No. 124 Columbia Heights. 
“ Feb. 18, 1884. 
“ Dr Sir 

“Every man is a good speaker, when in CONVERSATION, 
about something in which he is interested. He may be in 
many faults, but he is effective— The only end of public 
speaking is to please, or to convince, or to excite. A man of 
feeling full of his subject can do that, tho’ he has ever so 
many faults. But, he can do it easier if his faults are cor- 
rected. 

“His posture and gestures may be saved from awkward- 
ness & reduced to grace, by appropriate drill— His voice 
may be extended, and, by drill, rendered more effective. 

“In regard to these two fundamental elements judicious 
drill is all important— But, it must be priv, & not a mere 
‘ speaking of a piece.’ 

“T was subjected, when in school, to the training of an 
Admirable Engtisa Rhetorical Master—until that which was 
right, became a second nature. 

“T am now unconscious while speaking either of posture, 
gesture or voice. 


“ Yours 
“ (Signed) Henry Warp BEECHER.” 


Mrs. Irvine: Mr. President, we get in life that for 
which we search, and we give to our pupils and our audiences 
just so much as we have digested and assimilated. Further- 
more, we find comedy, we find tragedy. It belongs to us if 
we are capable of using it. God has given it tous. He has 
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also given us the Christ that understood all manner of. men, 
and because of understanding all manner of men He gave to 
His audiences and to those who should continue His message 
that which would last. If we would do the same we must 
understand people. 


On motion, the meeting adjourned. 


Section Cwo., 


Thursday morning, June 28th, 1906. 


Mr. Newens: Shall it be Impersonation? Shall it be 
Suggestion? On the back of the programs you will find two 
selections. You will note that both of these selections 
are in the first person in the main. They are in the 
present tense. The first might suggest an extraordin- 
ary man, a man of age, of peculiarities. The second 
has been so carefully described by Victor Hugo that 
it needs none of my words to intensify that description 
here. In the presentation of these selecticns, not the teaching 
of them, not in the instruction of some one else, but as critics 
of ourselves and of other people on the platform, shall we 
consider it the highest of art to impersonate Jean Valjean 
and the old man with peculiar step, with wrinkled face, with 
a broken pronunciztion; or shall these characters be merely 
suggested ? some manner or means, I shall not say what, that 
will give the spirit of these lines without an attempt to re- 
present or represent or impersonate the character. There has 
been discussion in our conventions in the past upon this 
topic. We have never arrived at any definite conclusion, and 
I have not the least hope that. we will arrive at any definite 
conclusion this morning. If we were to arrive at some definite 
conclusion I should feel rather sorry; but a careful con- 
sideration of means, of methods, will do us all good, and 
I trust will give each individual a little clearer insight into 
himself. And I promise you that I shall reserve what I have 
to say upon it definitely for the last part of the hour, if time 
is permitted me. I would like very much to hear from every 
individual present. Then there are two suggestions on the 
program, you will note. What is meant by these terms sug- 
gestion and impersonation, or how to suggest, and how much 
more shall you do to impersonate? I haven’t asked a single 
individual to speak this morning. You may take Mr. Hawn’s 
work and mine, mine especially of last evening, if you please, 
and riddle that. 

Mr. SttvernatL: Mr. Chairman, I shall enter a protest 
against any such proceeding as that. I do not think we 
ought to bring on the floor a criticism of our public reading. 
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Mr. NEWENS: ‘This is not an administrative body. We 
are in laboratory work, and we have a perfect right, I be- 
lieve, to discuss any one’s work. If I should call upon Mr 
Silvernail to come upon the floor and read one of these selec- 
tions here, we would have a perfect right in this laboratory 
work to criticise it , 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: That is another matter; ] mean even- 
ing recitals. 

Mr. Newens: I did not ask for anybody else but Mr. 
Hawn and myself, and that has been done frequently in our 
Conventions. How to impersonate and how to suggest. Was 
there impersonation done last night, or was it purely sugges- 
tion? If any one is so sensitive that his feelings are hurt 
because his work is referred to, he is in a bad way. I believe 
we would all be pleased to hear the honest suggestion, the 
honest criticism. 

Miss NELKE: ‘There seems to be a question that is more 
important than how, and I think it jis the keynote of ali 
things. I think we can find out how to dv a thing; but when? 
I do not think we can find fault with the reader for imper- 
sonating or for impersonating too literally, or too realist- 
ically, in one place and then say, “ Why didn’t you do it five 
minutes ago?” ‘The kind of literature makes all the differ- 
ence, and after we decide when to impersonate, then we might 
decide how it is to be done. The fault | find with readers is 
that they impersonate in the wrong place in their deserip- 
tions, where the impersonation is not the main point at all. 
The person, the audience, many things will influence tle 
degree of realism in the impersonation. I feel that that is 
one of our disputed points in interpretation, that question 
of when, more than how, to impersonate; and I have many 
strong convictions in regard to that matter. 

Mr. NEweENs: Will the Convention please note that 
these two selections have been particularly chosen because 
they do not admit of that other subject; that is a subject all 
by itself, but these are in the present tense. How shall these 


. words be presented, or words like them in the present tense? 


To what extent do we go when we suggest? How much fur- 
ther do we go to impersonaie? Is there a line between the 
two? 

Mr. HuGues: I should say in regard to the present 
tense, impersonation would be more appropriate, especially 
in connection with this piece of poetry. I have not read the 
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strong convictions in regard to that matter. 

Mr. NeweEns: Will the Convention please note that 
these two selections have been particularly chosen because 
they do not admit of that other subject; that is a subject all 
by itself, but these are in the present tense. How shall these 
words be presented, or words like them in the present tense? 
To what extent do we go when we suggest? How much fur- 
ther do we go to impersonate? Is there a line between the 
two? 

Mr. Hucues: I should say in regard to the present 
tense, impersonation would be more appropriate, especially 
in connection with this piece of poetry. I have not read the 
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next selection very carefully, but both are of that order, both 
in the present tense. I should rather impersonate than sug- 
gest in these two cases. 

Mr. Newens: Will you please answer a question for 
me, either right now or a moment later. When you say, “I 
believe these should be impersonated rather than suggested,” 
how do you draw the line of distinction between those two 
words—between the meanings of those two words? 

Mr. Hucues: Well, I actually feel the character when 
I impersonate. I put myself in the place of the character 
and forget myself in the surroundings, whereas in suggesting 
I simply hint here and there, call attention to the fact that 
I am simply telling you something, and hinting at the char- 
acter of which I am telling. In the impersonation I want 
you to feel 1 see that character in its completeness. 

Mr. Newens: In other words, then, you are of the 
opinion that these two cannot be suggested ? 

Mr. Hucues: Oh, yes, I think they might be suggested, 
but I think they might be much better impersonated. It 
would be stronger. 

Mr. Kurtne: Mr. Chairman, we have heard upon the 
floors of our Conventions from time to time that the elocu- 
tionist is received with a good deal of disfavor by stage man- 
agers. It has been hinted from time to time that it is 
because many of us have done things that are artificial, that 
are purloined from the outside, and that are not genuine and 
sincere. I was talking with a lady in Chicago not long ago, 
whose husband has managed, perhaps, the appearance of more 
grand opera stars in the city of Chicago than any one else, 
who herself has spent nineteen years of study abroad in the 
best dramatic conservatories, and she said to me, “‘ The rea- 
son stage managers do not like elocutionists is because they 
do not know when to be the narrator and when to be the 
actor.” The narrator must be suggestive in his work. 
The actor is the impersonator, is the man who works 
for realism. The actor or the impersonator will attempt. 
as far as he can, to give the exact tones, the exact 
bodily expression which the original character is supposed 
to have given. He can only approximate it; he cannot do 
it exactly with the actual vividness that occurred in the real 
character. Whether we shall be actors or impersonators, or 
whether we shall merely suggest depends entirely upon the 
vividness and the intensity of the effect which we wish 
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to create. If these selections which we have before us this 
morning can be read suggestively with little attempt to 
approximate the tone, the bodily expression which the orig- 
inal character is supposed to have given, a suggestive read- 
ing of the poem or of the prose selection would be exceedingly 
effective before an audience of strong imaginative powers, 
who are quick to let the imagination act upon the suggestion 
given. On the other hand, that same audience would per- 
haps a little more thoroughly enjoy the actual impersono- 
tion of these characters if it is done artistically, not over- 
drawn, but is true and real. Before many an audience, either 
one of these two selections would fail of the effect that we 
might wish if it were done suggestively ; it would have to be 
done realistically or by impersonation for the effect to be 
secured. 

Miss Bascock: Myr. Chairman, I may be wrong upon 
this matter, but it appears to me that all this subject abso- 
lutely rests on the basis of good taste, and that that taste is a 
matter of cultivation and a matter of education, and it is 
also a good deal a matter of environment. ‘The savage’s taste 
in color is not the same as the educated, highly-civilized 
man’s. Neither is the savage’s taste in the matter of 
elocution the same as that of the cultivated person. | 
have in my mind a reader who last winter presented himself 
upon our university platform, and read Riley’s “‘ When the 
Frost is on the Pumpkin,” and it was so personated that there 
was not given one iota of the sentiment, of the soul, of the 
thought which Riley had in mind. The whole student body, 
I was glad to see, had been cultivated to such an extent that 
they repudiated anything of that kind upon the platform. 

I want to say just one word more and that is that many 
of us are striving altogether too much for impersonation, and 
too little for character. The great thing in this Jean Val- 
jean selection is the character of Jean Valjean, and every 
thing that would detract from that character, everything that 
would call attention to your personality, to your action, 
should be omitted. Everything that would lend to the char- 
acter which Hugo has painted before us should be left; not 
the personalities, or the peculiaritivs of manner, of bearing, 
but the soul within, should be left so impressively upon an 
audience that they will never in their lives forget the man 
although they may forget the man who interpreted it. (Ap- 
plause. ) 
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Miss WHEELER: Mr. Chairman, it is my wish to elim- 
inate as far as possible the question of sex from a discussion 
of these questions, and yet it might be a pertinent question 
to ask, if, in the matter of good taste the last speaker has men- 
tioned, there is not a limitation in that respect. Both these 
selections are expressly proper for men to render. Another 
along that line is Trowbridge’s “ Vagabonds,” and that is 
still more forcible because in that it is the man who speaks. 
He is not exactly intoxicated, but he drinks several times 
during the selection. ‘There is a question of good taste. I 
would like to suggest this as a limitation, if the chairman 
thinks it is within the province of discussion. Is this a suit- 
able limitation, that in selections like these and Trowbridge’s 
“ Vagabonds” a woman who gives them should absolutely 
limit herself to suggestion, where a man may impersonate ? 
(Applause.) And the same with a man when he gives a 
monologue for a woman, he should absolutely limit himself 
to suggestion, and should not attempt to impersonate. 
(Applause. ) 

Miss Nre“tKe: Those words of Miss Wheeler should 
go on record with absolute fidelity to everything she 
has said; and I would like to see the Association support that 
idea. ‘To me personally it is positively painful to see a 
woman present an aged, toothless old man. I have not lost 
any of my imagination of the character. 1 see a painful 
spectacle upon the platform. I believe many of you feel the 
same way. There are limitations of sex and of environment, 
and I do not think we want upon the platform the same 
degree of realism as upon the stage. The young man may 
make up his face to become aged in appearance, may dress 
like an aged man, and can feel more like that aged man, and 
the impersonation is real; he is temporarily that man. But 
the reader is in conventional dress suit and has a youthful 
face, and I sometimes feel that even a man can carry his 
impersonations, if it is impersonation, too far into the realm 
of realism. ‘That is my personal observation and conviction. 

Mrs. Souruwick: In connection with this point I have 
had a good deal of observation. I might say incidentally that 
I am a graduate of two schools which have rested upon en- 
tirely opposite characteristics. Perhaps that is the reason 
I am so disposed to reach both ways and be frequently in 
both directions; but the matter of taste is not so much 
in the conception of the thing as in the propriety of 
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its execution. I have seen extreme impersonation both 
by men and women done inimitably—we wouldn’t have 
it done otherwise; and yet doubtless if we open the door 
to the idea a great many people will try to do that whose 
carrying of it out will not quite have the same effect. Per- 
sonality is a wonderful mollifier and modifier of the things 
we do; and while it is valuable for us to examine the claims of 
theories as such, to discriminate in matters of taste just ag 
far as we can along lines that will give us bases of judgment 
and choice, I hope we will all, where we can, eliminate the 
finality of judgment in such matters. One ought not to say 
that this should never be done or that should never be done, 
and disapprove of a thing that is agreeable and estimable in 
itself because it transcends or even transgresses the conven- 
tional ideas that we have in regard to that type of thing. 
The world of art, as in the world of all professions, grows 
by the introduction of new elements if they really are orig- 
inal and represent something in the person’s character. We 
do not know what will evolve. Some of the greatest things 
in the past have been evolved directly contrary to the tenets 
of the time. And we must not forget that, although it is 
valuable for us to outline these things. Sometimes persons 
who have the ability for character interpretation very 
strongly, seem to belittle themselves when they impersonate. 
Other persons, who have the temperamental or the mental 
characteristic which perceives the impersonating element, 
make a mistake if they confine themselves to the other because 
they limit themselves on that line. 

It is just like a person who is fitted for character work 
insisting on taking the leading juveniles. There is as much 
difference in the profession from the platform point of view 
as the theatrical. I believe in that dramatic interpretation 
which carries out as much of the action as seems to be essen- 
tial to the feeling of the person, doing it as it is placed and 
arranged. We can all recognize that there are different 
view-points which are legitimate in themselves and which are 
not conventional. I certainly would not condemn a person 
for doing a thing unless that particular thing in that instance 
seemed to be out of place and produced an unpleasant effect. 
I would draw this distinction between character impersona- 
tion and dramatic interpretation. The dramatic interpreter 
evolves an external atmosphere, which is brought about by 
relation to his gesture of his impulse to act. Then there are 
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other characters that are eccentric, and the suggestion is sim- 
ply the responsive impulse which merely carries out, keep- 
ing always the conservative center, the suggestion of what 
the meaning is, and which appeal to my mind as no more 
impersonations than the others. Some people can do one 
or the other perfectly well who will be spoiled if they try to 
make it something else. 

Mr. Kutne: Mr. Chairman, the question is asked upon 
our program: “ What is meant by these two terms; how to 
suggest and how to impersonate?” So far Mrs. Southwick 
has been the only one who has given us any definition of what 
impersonation is. Does it mean merely the giving to the 
visual eye the peculiar eccentricities of action and speech of a 
character; or may it be interpreted to mean the dramatic 
response of the body to the inner soul of that peculiar char- 
acter? I agree with the lady from Salt Lake City that we 
cannot attempt to bring ont the peculiar eccentricities of the 
bodily action of Jean Valjean, but in the final analysis that 
is not impersonation, although that may have been the 
original meaning and beginning of the use of the original 
term. A paragraph can be read suggestively without any 
attempt whatever, in body or in voice, to approximate the 
universal representation of Jean Valjean. 

Mr. RuMMELL: Mr. Chairman, it is a fundamental 
principle in art that the artist must use selection. He must 
present only those things that are essentials. In getting at : 
wsthetic principles the mistake has been made of saying that ¢ 
we must present the truth. That is putting it positively ; 
really the principle is not that. It is a negative principle: 
avoid untruth. If you insist upon presenting truth, then 
you have your justification for all this realism which becames 
offensive. But if you make your principle a negative one: 
avoid untruth; then you will be careful to avoid anything 
that departs to a considetable extent from fixed methods. ; 
The great thing in impersonation is this: present the essen- : 
tials of the character, those things that will give the char- BE 
acter to the mind, and, if you please, to the visual perception 
of the audience. Leave out the non-essentials. Then we 
shall avoid realism, and we shall have suggestion in its best 
sense, and we can yet have full impersonation. We are get- 
ting all we want. We get all that we need. Now, if a char- 
acter is not toothless, it is adding something on to make him 
ioothless, just for the sake of making a very marked distine- 
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tion or making the characiers stand out strongly. To that 
extent, perhaps, the artist is going too far. One rea- 
son that impersonation sometimes offends is because the 
impersonation is carried out inconsistently. I like to get hel 
from the king of arts instead of studying my own art. I once 
heard a painter say to another painter, “That tree in your 
painting is painted in one texture, and the rest of the pic- 
ture in a different texture; therefore the tree is out of keep- 
ing with the rest.” In the same way sometimes we 
impersonate very strongly with one part of the body, perhaps, 
and leave the rest of the body utterly unresponsive. We use 
onc kind of suggestion in one part of the body and other 
kinds in other parts of the body. The inconsistency, the 
inharmony of it is what offends us even if we do not know 
that that is the cause. At the most art is always suggestive. 
If by impersonation you mean realism, then I should he 
opposed to impersonation. ‘That would be false art. We 
should always be suggestive. We have had great geniuses 
like Zola, whose art is realistic, but that is Zola’s defect. He 
has given us photography. 

Mrs. McCoy: Mr. Chairman, is not our art very much 
like that of the worker in oils or the artist with the brush? 
Our object is to have the audience see the characters, and 
there are various methods of doing this, as with the other 
artists. We have pictures where every detail is presented, and 
even the wrinkles, and the hairs on the face, and the moles. 
You see everything; and yet we do not really get as great a 
conception of the character of the man as in the few strokes 
of Sargent’s brush in painting Joseph Jefferson, because he 
gives the soul of the man with those few strokes. So with 
each person, it must come from within, and if they are able 
to work from within, and the more they can give the voice 
and external expression, the bodily expression, and still be 
true to the within, the more vivid the picture. But it can 
be done with a very few strokes of the brush, as with some of 
the suggestive painters. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: John Ruskin saw the portrait of his 
wife as Millais had put her upon the canvass, and he recog- 
nized the significant fact that his wife was in love with Mil- 
lais and Millais with his wife. You know the outcome of it. 
The most magnificent act cf Christian generosity that ever 
happened was when Ruskin gave his wife to Millais. The 
soul had spoken in the brush of Millais. Ruskin knew the 
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man could not have painted a picture with a look like that 
in the face if it had not been prompted by something within. 
He knew that look never could have been found to paint un- 
less it had shone forth from the soul of his wife. Is it not 
rather a matter of interpretation in the selections upon the 
program? The very language of the poem, for instance, pic- 
tures to us the somewhat illiterate man. I see and feel and 
appreciate the character of the man. I see what he looks like, 
what he sounds like. My experience of other illiterate men 
leads me to feel there is some kind of character embodied in 
some kind of personality. Now, if I take the bad grammar, 
mispronounce the words, and all that, as a means of sugges- 
tion that he is ignorant, why not take the tone, the attitude, 
the visual expression, if I can get them? Whatever outwardly 
paints the within so that the eye and the appreciation of the 
hearing shall get what I feel and see? And so with Jean 
Valjean. We shut our eyes. We see him. We go back and 
follow him through his history,—that rugged character. 
Something of the soul of the man seems to take possession 
of us. We sympathize with his struggles. We, for the time 
being, become Jean Valjean in our feelings. As to facial 
expression and that sort of thing, that kind of character 
might speak in any man. We know it is Jean Valjean. We 
meet him on our streets every day. Now, the deep purpose 
of the reader should be to bring out the interpretation of that 
character through that experience. It must clothe itself in 
the tones and voice, the gestures if they can help to express it, 
that message that came from the heart of Victor Hugo—a 
great, strong nature, oppressed and hampered and abused, 
the victim of injustice; and ii has got to speak from the eye, 
it has to speak in the voice, it must not only urge the whole 
man right onward, but it must clothe itself in a man’s per- 
sonality. A man need not try to imitate somebody else when 
he can feel himself from within. It is the exponent of itself. 
It is its own co-efficient, to be Jean Valjean, and to be the 
other man. People will not know whether it is impersona- 
tion or not. They will say “HE ist.” I heard John Hutch- 
inson read Poe’s “ Raven.” It was not impersonation. It 
was experience. It was a man who had been through hell. 
In a quiet conversational way, with his black mantle wrapped 
about him he stood there and by his tone of voice led us 
through all the depths of experience of a man whose remorse 
and whose longing and whose loneliness were audible, were 
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spiritually appreciable. So it comes back to a matter of per- 
sonation, and something within. Above all, it is a thousand 
miles from imitation. It is not even imitation of our 
own conception. It is the speaking out of something 
that has breathed itself within by a close communion 
with the very feeling. It may become cheap and his- 
trionic and mere claptrap. On the other hand we will feel 
that it is soul speaking out through a medium that is utterly 
lost sight of, and comes face to face with reality. And if one 
comes face to face with what is within and then brings it 
to others so that they come face to face with it, he makes his 
own picture project itself into the souls of the hearers, and 
they will not know whether it is imitation or suggestion, or 
anything else. Be it. (Applause.) 

Mrs. Tucker: I would like to ask the gentleman 
whether he would employ realism or suggestion in his teach- 
ing to enable the student to be “it,” or whether he would 
feel that the student must go through hell in order to be able 
to interpret properly those feelings. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: ‘There is a real hell and an artistic 
hell, a hell that we can appreciate through the imagination 
and sympathies. I should teach the student to experience 
as far as possible. You should be patient, you should let 
them grow to it. Start with something that is fundamental 
and simple. Block the thing out in the rough, first, but lit- 
tle by little you can help them along to see that the word may 
become flesh. 

Mr. Newens: I want to hear from some of these read- 
ers, from some of these people who have appeared before us. 
Mrs. Williams. 

Mrs. Wituiams: Mr. Chairman, is it not necessary 
really to impersonate before we suggest, before we reach that 
position where we can suggest? Do we not in our rehearsals, 
when we are preparing anything for the platform, really 
impersonate in the privacy of our room, and this afterwards 
we suggest to our audiences? Leland Powers was referred 
to, and as the prince of impersonators ; to me he is suggestive. 
Is it not true that the older he grows the less he impersen- 
ates ? 

Mr. Newens: Mrs. Williams, before you take your seat 
let me ask you this question, and maybe it will open it up 
for further discussion. How much do you subtract ?—when 
you call it suggestion—how much do you subtract from that 
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impersonation that you do in the secrecy, as you say, of your 
own rehearsal hall; and you call this suggestion, and this 
other impersonation ? 

Mrs. WILLIAMS: Well, I should think that that would 
depend entirely upon the taste of the artist, and also upon 
the length of time that he has been before the public. That 
is what | referred to when I spoke of Leland Powers. Orig- 
inally he mmpersonated very much more than he does now. 
I have not heard him recently, but that is my impression. T 
have heard him a great many times. 

Mrs. Irvine: Mr. Chairman, the impersonation we lis- 
tened to last evening was refreshing to all of us throughout 
the program. We would readily agree that it was the imper- 
sonation that fascinated us, that helped us to understand 
what they had to give us. 

Miss MarstanpD: Mr. Chairman, it would be just 
as difficult with this part to show where suggestion ends 
and suggestive impersonation begins, as it would to show the 
ordinary artist the difference between art and the “ Angelus.” 
There is a something there that comes from the soul of the 
artist, and it is God-given, and no man can give it. 

Mrs. HaskeLL: I was thinking of the answer to the 
question, How much should you subtract in your public per- 
formance? I think you should subtract any mechanical aid 
you have had. It may be helpful to you in studying the char- 
acter to sit down or get up, or have a chair there, or any- 
thing of that kind, but on a platform we should not do any- 
thing that should distract the attention from the picture we 
have painted, perhaps in some foreign country, or perhaps 
in some New England garret. If we do anything that directs 
attention to ourselves, then I think it spoils the picture. If 
the impersonation is by voice, it is suggestive more than any- 
thing else. I said to Mrs. Judd, “ W Thy did you get down, 
kneel down? We were away off in Egypt, and then we came 
back to you?” She said the emotion was so strong it drew 
her down, and she thought later she might eliminate that. 
It seems to me it is better to eliminate those things, but we 
cannot prescribe, and say positively a great artist must do 
these things; but that is what I should think we would need 
to subtract, any of these unusual things, as long as it is not 
a monologue, or as long as we are not an actor in a play. 

Mrs. Tucker: Mr. Chairman, I do not see how it is 
possible to make a law for the person you are supposing now. 
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You are talking of the artist. That implies the fact that you 
have come to the place where what you do should be large 
enough to bring itself to you without a knowledge of just 
the means by which it is done. I speak now from listening 
very closely to the different lecturers and the great preachers 
and of the men who are speakers in the world, who have, 
perhaps, methods which we criticize and yet who are people 
who accomplish results in spite of the fact that we criticize 
certain things about them that we call peculiarities or man- 
nerisms. I am sure no one could have listened and not 
felt this, that something burns very strongly to come forth, 
and they would succeed where perhaps a person who had less 
of that, but who is more careful to be absolutely following the 
law in this respect, would not be able to carry the message. 
Now, when it comes to the teacher’s province, that is one 
thing, but when you come to speak the message of an artist 
that is an entirely different thing. I am sure you, sir, last 
night on the platform, did that thing as nobody in this room 
could have done it but yourself. Now, shall we criticise each 
other when we come to these things? Why, you will kill all 
the creative possibility anybody has. (Applause.) 

Mr. Newens: I think Mrs. Tucker has presented the 
burning desire we all experience. To make a final confes- 
sion: The incident which called the subject to my mind, or 
rather helped me to decide upon the subject for these three 
sections was this: A member of this Association whom you 
have all heard more than once said to an artist once upon a 
time, “ You worked so beautifully. I liked your voice. You 
gave the spirit of your lines. You took me away from myself 
and these halls, but damn your face.” The artist said, “‘ What 
do you mean?” “ Suggest, suggest, suggest, suggest. Don’t 
impersonate ; suggest.” That critic you have seen before this 
convention in years past do worse things than that artist ever 
did with his face; but he did not change a muscle of his face 
to represent any other character, though he did some things 
that Mrs. Haskell has referred to, that called attention to 
himself, and away from the art, and away from the spirit of 
the moment. We saw the individual and lost the spirit. 
We are discussing the province of the critic. Here is 
the great world before the individual. Condemned be 
the man who ever tries to do the things that I do 
as I do them, or as you do them. And he is not a 
real critic who would ask me to subtract something 
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from my personality which lends itself to the very best 
interpretation of a line. Blessed be the critic that is able to 
tell me something that attracts attention unto itself and away 
from my lines and the spirit of my lines, which, of course, is 
the breaking of all of the rules of development. Then the 
next subject, “ Should the artist feel his part? ” immediately 
came before the mind. If he feel his part shall he do the 
thing of the character whom he is at the time endeavoring 
to present; and, thirdly, the climax of the third subject, the 
topic of this morning: “ How shall I impersonate? How shall 
I suggest? ” I am going to add a beatitude to Mrs. McCoy’s: 
“ Blessed be the individual who knows that he can or that 
he cannot impersonate.” 


PRESIDENT FuLTON: We are now ready to begin the work 
of the morning session. We will call at once for Miss 
Wheeler’s paper upon “ Elocution for Character Building.” 


ELOCUTION FOR CHARACTER BUILDING. 


MISS CORA M. WHEELER. 


We are assembled here as the representatives of a pro- 
fession, an art, or a business—we will not cavil about 
terms—which evidently has its place in the community. A 
choice of occupation is regulated partly by the law of supply 
and demand, and the fact that each year a large number of 
students are sent out from the professional schools and pri- 
vate teachers of elocution, expecting to earn a livelihood and 
make for themselves a respectable position in the world by 
the practice of their chosen art, and that many of them suc- 
ceed in so doing, is proof that elocution is supplying an 
actual demand. 

As to the nature of this demand, and the way in which we 
are meeting it as teachers and interpreters, there are various 
opinions. 

A certain proportion of the workers enter upon this occu- 
pation as a temporary resource, for various reasons, such as 
ambition to try their wings, love of excitement, or need of 
self-support until a permanent home is provided. Some, we 
are glad to say, study elocution for its own sake, for its rich 
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rewards in the way of self-culture and harmonious develop- 
ment, without intending to use it professionally. 

It is to those who consider elocution their principal Jife- 
work that we must look for standards, for ideals, for the 
advancement of our art in the community. If all such would 
stand together, they would be a power which could forecast 
the future of elocution by freeing it from its puerilities and 
placing it where it belongs in educational value and influ- 
ence. We have not yet succeeded in convincing all the earnest 
workers in the speech arts that they need us, and to say that 
we need them appeals only to those who have reached the 
altruistic stage of development. 

But we may safely assume that most of those who are 
here banded together for mutual improvement and for the 
good of the cause are considering elocution as the serious busi- 
ness of their lives, and are interested in making it as perma- 
nent, as influential, as far-reaching as possible. Such are 
not satisfied with producing effects which are merely popular 
and pleasing. Unless we can reach and touch the real things 
of life, unless our work stands for something more than the 
merely entertaining and ephemeral, unless it “ revives, goes 
to work in the world,” we may well ask ourselves, “Is it 
worth while?” 

In Browning’s poem, “ A Death in the Desert,” the trinal 
unity of man is thus set forth: 


“ How divers persons witness in each man, 
Three souls which make up one soul; first, to wit, 
A soul of each and all the bodily parts, 
Seated therein, which works, and is what Does. 
And has the use of earth, and ends the man 
Downward ; but, tending upward for advice, 
Grows into, and again is grown into 
By the next soul, which, seated in the brain, 
Useth the first with its collected use, 
And feeleth, thinketh, willeth, is what Knows: 
Which duly tending upward in its turn, 
Grows into, and again is grown into 
By the last soul, that uses both the first, 
Subsisting, whether they assist or no, 
And constituting man’s self, is what Js— 
And leans upon the former, makes it play, 
As that played off the first; and, tending up, 
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Holds, is upheld by, God, and ends the man 

Upward in that dread point of intercourse, 

Nor needs a place, for it returns to Him. 

What Does, what Knows, what Is;three souls, one man.” 

In a masterly address on “ 'The Aims of Literary Study,” 
Professor Hiram Corson, taking the above words as his text, 
says: “ This fact needs to be enforced, namely, that it is only 
through the ‘what Is’ that the ‘ what Does’ and the ‘ what 
Knows’ can be rectified or adjusted. *'The eye, it cannot 
choose but see,’ but it sees according to what we are ; ‘ we can- 
not bid the ear be still,’ but it hears according to what we 
are; it is in the service of our essential selves, and according 
as our essential selves are shapely or unshapely, the eye and 
ear report of the shapely or the unshapely. The rectification 
or adjustment of the * what Is,’ I repeat, should transcend all 
other aims of education, however important these may be. 
We can know a true poem only so far as we can reproduce 
it sympathetically within ourselves—in other words, we know 
it to the extent that our own spirits respond to the spiritual 
appeal which is made to us. And how is the best response 
to the essential life of a poem to be secured by the teacher 
from the pupil? I answer, by the fullest interpretative 
vocal rendering of it.” . 

Now this sounds well, and you will all agree. It is easy to 
theorize, easy to talk about ideals, and to make our pupils 
and ourselves think we are interpreting, when we are merely 
doing things, mistaking the means for the end. 

What is the test? ‘Truth, absolute and eternal. Truth, 
which will always give life and give it more abundantly. 
Truth, which lies not on the surface, but must be searched for 
and wrestled for and sacrificed for—for which the martyrs 
of all the ages have given life and liberty. 

It is assumed by many that if they are not consciously 
“ affected,” as we say, that is, if they do not deliberately pose 
for effect, that they are therefore natural. It is not so. 
Habits and mannerisms, though unconscious, may obscure the 
truth as an imperfect mirror may give a distorted reflection. 
When we hear so much talk about not interfering with indi- 
viduality, it were best to ask ourselves what we mean by indi- 
viduality, and whether it is such a precious thing to the 
individual to preserve peculiarities and mannerisms which 
raise a barrier between the real self and the expression of 
the truth. 
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“Truth is within ourselves; it takes no rise 
From outward things, whate’er you may believe. 
There is an inmost centre in us all, 

Where truth abides in fulness; and around, 
Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 
This perfect clear perception—which is truth. 
° ‘ ° And, to know, 
Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without.” 


-Browning’s “ Paracelsus.” 


Truth is not reached by refraining or by negations. It 
is not enough to refrain from conscious affectation. We can 
all recall some acquaintance whose peculiar habit of speech 
or action has hindered the expression and obscured the per- 
ception of truth, but whose friends indignantly defend her 
from the charge of affectation by saying: “ She is perfectly 
unconscious of it—she doesn’t know that she does it.” Is 
such a habit, then, a part of that sacred individuality which 
must not be interfered with, or may the real self be helped 
to throw off its shackles and grow into freedom through con- 
scious power ? 

Truth is the positive thing in the universe, and must be 
sought with courage and self-abnegation. And how may we 
fit ourselves for the search? “ Put the shoes from off thy 
feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” 
Only sincerity of purpose and directness of thought may 
reach truth. If the inmost thought is the exploitation of 
self, it will mar the beauty and power of the interpretation. 

To this lofty conception of the art of expression, some will 
say: “ That is nonsense. We all know that a reader or actor, 
in order to portray noble characters, need not be a good man.” 
Another will argue: “The actor must portray despicable 
characters, must express hate, envy, hypocrisy; how can he 
cultivate the best in his nature?” 

To these I reply that to be a good actor or reader, he 
must have an innate perception of truth. He may or may 
not order his life according to it, but he must perceive it. It 
is not a question of expressing only the highest and holiest 
emotions. If he is to impersonate a villain, to be true in art, 
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he must make a life study and present a true villain, not a 
sham, showy one. 

Let me be more explicit. All technique is for the sake 
of expression. We admit that. Now, suppose that in the 
training of the voice we keep constantly before the pupil the 
voice as an instrument; he thinks of the use of bell tones, 
echoes and bugle calls as an end rather than a means in 
vocal expression ; he reads Tennyson’s “ Bugle Song,” making 
the bugle the most prominent thing and in a measure losing 
sight of the central thought and motive of the poem. We 
are cultivating a fatal defect in character—we are permitting 
the superficial and ephemeral to usurp the place of the real 
and permanent—the “what Does” is standing in the way 
of “ what Is.” 

The voice is a means of establishing communication be- 
tween the real self—the “ what Is ”—and our fellow-beings. 
Does the man who is making his way through a wall on 
the other side of which lie freedom and safety—does he use 
his tools with the best economy, without wasting energy upon 
a false move? Or does he flourish his tools to show how 
sharp and bright they are, how gracefully he can handle them, 
and how well-developed his muscle is? Every move in ex- 
pression is for life or death—that is, it works toward truth, 
which is life, or toward formality, the conscious doing of 
something for show, which is death. 

“We are the people ”—we are the authority on the speak- 
ing voice. Not many weeks ago, I called on the principal of 
an old and well-established private school in one of our 
larger cities, to see if she had a teacher of speech arts who 
could be interested in our State and National Associations, 
and, incidertally, to find out the attitude of the Principal 
toward the subject of elocution. She said: “I have no 
teacher of elocution in my school. I need one and should 
be glad to have one, but there is no one in the city who does 
the kind of work I want. Even if I could afford to have a 
resident teacher for this subject, I should not know where 
to turn for one.” I said: “ Will you tell me just what you 
want? We as a profession are trying to meet the needs of 
educators.” She replied: “ You will think me impolite, I 
fear, if I tell you.” But on my assuring her that it would 
be a great favor, and that I had no “ axe to grind ” either for 
myself or my friends, she said: “ In the first place, the voice- 
training in the professional schools of elocution that I have 
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seen represented does not produce an agreeable, cultivated 
conversational tone such as I require in my teachers and try 
to cultivate in the girls. In the second place, the teachers 
of elocution are not able or willing to unify their work with 
the work of the school. We have not time or inclination to 
make a specialty of reciting selections ; we wish to incorporate 
the voice work into the study of oral English literature, ete. 
Your elocution teachers always want to use a special book 
of selections and have the pupils do things.” 

We may take this criticism for what it is worth—it was 
more forcible and pointed than I have expressed it. Of 
course, it does not apply to all of our profession, but it fur- 
nishes food for thought. When we stop doing things and 
learn to express “ what Js,” we shall have made a great stride 
toward our rightful place in the world’s work. 

It is a great temptation to “do things” for show. The 
general audience, having been trained to expect it, is pleased 
to have us do “stunts ” with voice, face and body. It is no 
compliment to us. Popularity with the average audience is 
po sure test of truth in interpretation. They can see more 
and better “stunts ” at the circus, and more people go there. 

Now, I am not decrying elocution, nor using this com- 
parison to degrade it, but to elevate it. I only say in propor- 
tion as we allow ourselves to use the flexibility of body and the 
skill in the use of the voice that we have gained through the 
technique of elocution, for any purpose but the legitimate 
one, that is, to express something that is worth expressing, 
through a personality which is a worthy medium for such 
expression, we are untrue to our best selves and to our pro- 
fession. Exaggeration is untrue because it distorts the image 
and spoils the perspective; a superficial interpretation is 
untrue, because it does not reach the inner meanings which 
are the real things of life; to “do things ” for effect, or to 
exploit one’s self, is untrue, because it is insincere—it is 
showing instead of being. And everything that is untrue 
tends to hypocrisy, undermines the foundations of character, 
deadens the perception. This may seem severe, but I am 
convinced that this way of looking at the subject is the only 
cure for some of the evils which oppress us. 

We do not always sin intentionally; but, just as with 
physical ills, we are punished for mistakes as surely as for 
crimes. We close our eyes to the truth which we might see. 
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“ It was my duty to have loved the highest, 
It surely was my profit had I known; 
It would have been my pleasure had I seen.” 


This matter of truth applies to us in another way. Cour- 
tesy is one of the graces of life—it is the lubricator of the 
social machine; yet we all know that it sometimes leads to 
prevarication. Professional courtesy is a very pleasant thing ; 
we enjoy the social element in these meetings; we like to 
admire and appreciate one another; it sends us away with 
a most comfortable and satisfied feeling. 

Yet, can we not separate our personal regard from our 
professional criticism? Several times it has been suggested 
that the word academy would be a suitable designation for 
this body. This would imply the establishment of a stand- 
ard for the profession, from which there should be no appeal. 
Must we—nay, have we any right to—praise and congratu- 
late, or even commend, for platform work which we believe to 
be false, showy and meretricious, and thus injurious to the 
individual, and to the cause for which we stand? 

I am not speaking of occasional crudities, or of falling 
short of one’s aim. I am speaking of the aim itself. It takes 
time to arrive, and we all know how difficult t¢ ts to hold a 
straight course. But if a man going west from Buffalo asked 
you to direct him to New York, you would, if sensible and 
true, advise him to face the other way, rather than to go 
around the world. We as an association, and as individuals, 
should, without personal animosity, show our disapproval of 
the kind of platform work which will never arrive because 
it is faced the wrong way. 

Now these are not pleasant and popular things to say; 
but they need to he said, and I am willing to take the odium 
for the sake of truth. 

Among the other ways in which elocution makes for char- 
acter building, I will touch upon only one, and that is the 
enlargement of the sympathies through the dramatic imag- 
ination. We are often hard and unfeeling because we do not 
enter into the situation and feelings of those about us; we do 
not put ourselves in the other person’s place. So it has come 
to be a common saying that no one can truly sympathize in 
affliction who has not himself been placed in a similar posi- 
tion. The study of elocution, especially the interpretation of 
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literature, leads to a broader outlook on humanity, more in- 
telligent judgments, a better comprehension of the forces 
which influence our lives, both from without and within. 


PRESIDENT Futon: I am sure we have enjoyed that 
splendid paper by Miss Wheeler, and are now ready to follow 
up the gist of the paper through the next number, “ Literary 
Suggestion,” by Mr. William Henry Saunders. 


“LITERARY SUGGESTION.” 
BY WILLIAM HENRY SAUNDERS. 


When our chairman of the Literary Committee honored 
me with an invitation to take part in the program, I was for- 
tunate in having the suggestion from her that a paper based 
upon a literary rather than a purely elocutionary subject 
would be acceptable to her. As I had not done any educa- 
tional work recently, I congratulated myself that I had been 
allowed the choice of such a subject. 

If I had in the beginning any design to be thorough or 
profound, a short study would have convinced me that a dis- 
course of fifteen or twenty minutes would permit me merely 
to touch upon a subject which suggests any, or all, of the 
endless records of the world, with which,the student is 
acquainted. 

Tennyson, who wrote much on contemporaneous subjects, 
has said: . 

“ . . . Weare ancients of the earth, 
And in the morning of the times ” ; 
and, in this apparently heterogeneous statement he doubtless 
had in mind the fact that age means experience, knowledge, 
wisdom, not counted by years, and that those to whom the 
histories of all the peoples of the world are as an open book, 
may well be proclaimed the ancients of the earth. Qld, in- 
deed, is the one who, in the intellectual garner of the world’s 
growth and work, has grasped its rich treasures. 

When Francis Bacon, whom Pope pronounced “ the smart- 
est, wisest . . . of mankind,” said, “ Reading maketh a 
full man, conference a ready man, writing an exact man,” if 
he had added “ and study a wise man,” he would have com- 
prised, in that short statement, the methods of rounding out 
a complete education. To cover the ground that has been 
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cultivated by others ; to stand face to face with the facts, the 
doings of the people of the past and the present; to study 
them; to classify, differentiate, compare; to mould into 
composite form the characters of men and nations, of litera- 
tures, arts, sciences; to build a literary structure on the 
architectural lines of the past; to point a moral on the facts 
of history disclosed by investigations of a people; to wield 
a potential influence on the minds and the hearts of a people, 
—these are results of gathering facts and fancies and ideals, 
when used by the ponderous forces of intellect and the plastic 
hand of genius. Powerful are the influences that one age 
exerts over another, that one people exerts over another, that 
individuals exert over one another. So are born and bred, 
and made active in the field of literature the awakened 
powers and the quickened perceptions—those conscious agen- 
cies of the mind that in one individual grow into grandeur, 
in another into strange and mystifying theories, in another 
into electrifying flashes of genius. 

Originality of thought is scarcely any longer an accepted 
idea. The influences which cluster around us in our every- 
day life, modified by influences which are exerted upon us 
by other men and other times, affect us so strongly that we 
are moulded, to some degree unconsciously, into the habits 
and ways of thinking of others. 

Moses and Gamaliel, Paul and Chrysostom, Moliére and 
Aristophanes, Socrates and Milton, Adschylus and Sophocles, 
Tamerlane and Dionysius were all potential forces, each in 
his day and generation, and each stands to-day the example 
or model for what he was then the example or model. The 
influences which touched the men of their day and genera- 
tion are felt again, and in the same way, when the harp is 
strung to music, the epic is read, the law is to be inter- 
preted, the tragedy is to be enacted, the cross is to 
be carried, or the battle won. Take, for example, the 
influences that followed the teachings of Socrates, who 
never committed anything to writing; but he developed 
Plato; Plato was the teacher of Aristotle, and Aristotle the 
preceptor of Alexander the Great; and we see by this pro- 
cess of development, re-inforced by the collateral influences 
that enter into individual life, the spectacle of a man weep- 
ing because he has no more worlds to conquer. 

A scrub-oak idea may, by the processes of a healthy evo- 
lution, develop a forest giant. A thought, started on an intel- 
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lectual stairway, keeps going upward as long as its steps are 
by the gradations of constantly elevating intelligence, and, 
unless it is interrupted and stranded, it reaches the acme 
of perfection. What wonder, then, that the earnest student 
of this day, who has reached back across the centuries and the 
millenniums, finds his mind a treasure-house of knowledge, 
with its thoughts and ideas growing by what they feed on, 
incapable of exhaustion, but multiplying in increased degree 
as the brain is delivered of them. Shakespeare is one of the 
greatest, possibly the greatest, example of this, and, though 
he was the great literary highwayman, after all, the thought 
belongs to him who has best expressed it, and he never took 
from another, except to enlarge, embellish and adorn. He 
seemed to see all that another could, and more, and whether 
he wrote of the false or the true, of goodness or wickedness, 


Joy or sorrow, wisdom or folly, content or trouble, faith or 


despair, or love or hate, he saw beyond the stage-play of farce 
and melodrama, of comedy and tragedy, and in his great 
plays are mental colossi, devoid of the requirements of stage- 
settings and outward show. 

If Charles Dickens had never been a teacher, he would not 
have so understood Dr. Blimbers’ School, and the literary 
legacy he has left the world is the product of a profound 
understanding of all the people, from prince to peasant, from 
street gamin to heir presumptive. 

Often plantation philosophy has its well-springs of wis- 
dom, and the highest of-all culture comes to it, and secures 
inspiring draughts; and is as potent in its environment as 
wisdom in the school of metaphysics, or the mastered cur- 
ricula of the loftiest seat of learning, or in the brain of the 
wisest savant of his time—the difference is not in wisdom, 
but in using it. The philosopher who ran his vehicle into a 
tree, tried to pull it down, but the woodman with the right 
kind of experience invited him to back out of his dilemma. 
The country oracle is wise to his neighbors, and his taciturn- 
ity to the stranger has robbed literature of some of its choic- 
est morsels. ‘There is a whole sermon in the answer of the 
countryman, who, asked by a stranger how the people in a 
desolate section of the Maine woods managed to live, said: 
* Well, I reckon when the Lord made pitch-pine forests, he 
made pitch-pine people to live in ’em.” 

A novel may afford more suggestive use to one character 
in a literary production than a standard work on metaphysics 
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to another. The same person may find more inspiration in 
a novel than in the best work of philosophy, not because the 
merits of the latter do not exist, but because they do not 
make the same appeal to the intellect, or to the sentiment 
of the reader. I liked what one of our section leaders said 
about Joan of Arc. The untutored Maid of Orleans was a 
greater power than if she had been reared to think and act 
by the methodical processes of a college curriculum. 

It is not always the logician who awakens the mind to 
grand efforts of scholarship, or statesmanship, or heroism. 
The breeze from an angel’s wing may be a more potent fac- 
tor than a convulsion of nature, and a patriotic stanza may 
be a greater power in shaping the destiny of a nation than a 
squadron of iron-clads or a mighty army. It is the use to 
which we put a thing that will tell in the results. A jack- 
knife may serve to develop a whittler, or it may reveal a 
sculptor to the world. 

A man’s ideals are influenced more or less by his environ- 
ment, but, though it may be a poor environment, proper 
training and education may rescue him from his surround- 
ings, and he may be in it and not of it. Environment of 
itself may teach one to look for the story of his destiny 
among the glow-worms and phosphorescences of the earth, 
or read his horoscope in the stars of heaven; he may look 
among the flag and swamp-root of the lowlands for the stim- 
ulus to a laggard ambition, but the mental forces will receive 
greater nourishment from the balsam and the ozone of the 
mountain-top. 

What is there in the caption on the walls of the play- 
house that reads, “ Fiction hath in it a higher end than 
Truth,” but the rebuke that life is full of shortcomings, that 
we can have the stage ideals, and live up to them during the 
hour, but cannot take them to the homes, the marts, and 
the highways of life, and, in short, sustain throughout a 
high-pressure nobility of thought and feeling. 

This is a utilitarian age, and it is hard to get away from 
the cool and deliberate judgment, the doubt, the cynicism, 
and the realism that are round about us. At the same time, 
the inspiration born of reading some passage of Virgil or 
Homer, of Tacitus or Ovid, of Livy, Auschylus or Sophocles, 
is often the creative impulse to a grand literary achievement 
or the waking of an ideal beyond human reach. 

You have heard an answering chord in a musical instru- 
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ment when some sound that harmonized with it had sent its 
vibrations for a response. I once heard a school teacher 
down in Georgia singing, “ O, Had I Jubal’s Lyre,” and I 
thought she did not need Jubal’s lyre, nor David’s harp, nor 
Miriam’s timbrel, and through the tw enty years of time and 
experiences and distractions I can sit down to-day and think 
of that song, and the chords of music begin to vibrate and 
swell into life and beauty, and echo through that vast hall, 
and, as they are reproduced, I listen again and again, and I 
enjoy that music of twenty years ago, and am reminded of 
Jean Paul Richter, who said to music: “ Away! away! thou 
tellest me of things that in all my endless life I have not 
found, and shall not find.” 

‘lo see column and capital and architrave and oriel and 
arcade and peristyle blended in some grand example of 
Grecian architecture ; to cross the decadent eras of crumbling 
walls, broken columns and deserted temples, and the destruc- 
tion of her free institutions, to where Phidias and Praxiteles 
made marble eloquent, and Pericles formed Grecian thought ; 
to penetrate the jungles of India, and read the history of 
a wonderful civilization in the marvelous construction of 
the T emple of Diana—built thousands of years before the 
owls and vampires cast their flitting shadows among its col- 
umns and rafters, and the lions and jackals slumbered in its 
recesses and paced its corridors; to stand where history and 
tradition reveal nothing but the deserted shores and the sands 
of the desert where mighty cities once rose and flourished 
and disappeared; or to think of the grand old city of Dam- 
ascus, said to be the oldest in the world, where its people 
come and go as they did thousands of years ago, and where 
the merchants of the Mediterranean and the E uphrates, as 
we have it in Holy Writ, occupied them with “ their multi- 
tude of waters,” is to awaken a train of reflections that stamp 
themselves upon the mind and character, and make us feel, 
indeed, with Emerson: “ When a thought of Plato becomes 
a thought to me, when a truth that fired the soul of Pindar 
fires mine, time is no more”; and again, “I have seen the 
first monks and anchorets without crossing seas and cen- 
turies.” And, we must accept the statement here that the 
story of Joseph, so beautifully and graphically set forth by 
our gifted entertainer, Mrs. Ida Benfey Judd, on Tuesday 
night, carried us back into the mists of remote antiquity and 
placed us face to face with the reign of the Pharaohs. 
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Victor Hugo’s mind was so enriched with the world’s 
knowledge that he poured out a constant stream of thought 
in prose and verse, in history, literature, romance, drama, 
ode and song, and yet, in his old age he said, “ Winter is on 
my head, and eternal spring is in my heart; I feel I have not 
said a thousandth part of what is in me.” 

German philosophers have said that the human mind is 
capable of receiving three hundred million impressions. 
This gives the student of literature a chance at pretty much 
everything that has been written, and leads us to say: What 
wonder is there, then, that the student of this day who 
reaches back across the centuries, finds a train of ancient- 
born ideas ever struggling for expression, and that many 
of the writings of the ‘present day, if not identical, are similar 
in thought and style to those of our predecessors—to those 
of centuries ago. In the early times it was the custom of 
students to adopt the style of some learned writer or orator. 
Cicero copied the writings of Callistratus eight times in order 
to acquire his style, and to think in the words of the writer, 
speaker or teacher, when one is studying, often results in 
unconsciously acquiring his style and in developing in the 
brain similar habits of thinking. One is reminded of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, who has admitted that he was troubled with 
the bugbear of plagiarism. He says: “I never wrote a 
good line in my life, but the moment after it was 
written it seemed a hundred years old. Very commonly 
I had a conviction that I had seen it somewhere; pos- 
sibly, I may have sometime unconsciously stolen _ it, 
but I do not remember that I ever once detected any 
historical truth in these sudden convictions of the antiquity 
of my new thought or phrase. I have learned utterly to dis- 
trust them, and I never allow them to bully me out of a 
thought or line. This is the philosophy of it. Any new 
formula which suddenly emerges in our consciousness has 
its roots in long trains of thought. It is virtually old when 
it makes its appearance among the recognized growths of 
our intellect.” Speaking, also, of the difficulties of literary 
composition, he says: “ There are poems hard to get rid of. 
They come glibly, and one uses up all the serviceable 
material, and you go on until you think it is time to wind 
up, and the wind-up won’t come on any terms.” He uses 
this illustration: “You can pour three gills and three- 
quarters of honey from a pint jug, if it is full, in less 
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than one minute; but you could not empty that last quarter 
of a gill, though you were turned into a marble Hebe, and 
held the vessel upside down for a_ thousand years.” 
He says, also: “ What business had Sarmatia to be fight- 
ing for liberty with a fifteen-foot pole between her and the 
breasts of her enemies? If she had but clutched the old 
Roman and young American weapon, and come to close quar- 
ters, there might have been a chance for her; but it might 
have spoiled the best passage in the ‘ Pleasures of Hope,’ ”— 
Campbell’s literary suggestion for his best stanza. 

The use of a suggestion contained in the writings of 
another used to be termed plagiarism; to-day it carries the 
mild nomenclature of literary suggestion. ‘The fact is, how- 
ever, that the bodily reproduction of the writings of another 
was followed by an onset of the critics, and those innumer- 
able art methods of the writers, in which they helped them- 
selves piecemeal to the productions of others, and incorpor- 
ated them in a poem, or tale, or story, were passed over 
unnoticed. 

A short time ago I read again that beautiful poem by 
Thomas Buchanan Read, “ The Closing Scene,” and counted 
in it not less than twenty distinct phrases that were familiar 
to us all before any of us ever saw this poem. They were the 
main features of the composition, and they were so artfully 
varied, and so beautifully constructed, that the “ London 
Review ” pronounced it the finest American poem ever 
written. 

The lines spoken by Queen Constance, “ Doff that lion’s 
hide, and hang a calf skin on those recreant limbs,” appropri- 
ated by Lord Byron, reads: 


“ Doff that covering where morocco shines, 
And hang a calf skin on those recreant lines ” ; 


and he does not hesitate to use this in repelling the very 
attacks of his critics, in “ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers.” 

Coleridge, who gave to most of his writings a sombre hue, 
borrowed the ideas in his beautiful “ Hymn to Mt. Blanc,” 
so different from most of his writings, from the German of 
Frederica Brun. It begins: 


“ Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star? ” 


How different is this from the following, from his pen: 
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“ The intelligible forms of ancient Poets, 
The fair Humanities of old religion, 
The power, the beauty and the majesty, 
That had their haunts in dale or piny mountain, 
Or forest, by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 
Or chasms, or watery depths; all these have vanished : 
They live no longer in the faith of reason.” 


How much in contradistinction to this is the idea of 
literary suggestion given us by Edgar Allan Poe, in his 
article on “ The Poetic Principle,” written in October, 1850, 
in which he states that, “‘ While this principle itself is strictly 
and simply the human aspiration for supernal beauty, the 
manifestation of the principle is always found in an elevating 
excitement of the soul, independent of that passion which is 
the intoxication of the heart, or of that truth which is the sat- 
isfaction of the reason.” And, of the poet he says: “ He 
recognizes the ambrosia which nourishes his soul in the 
bright orbs that shine in heaven, in the volutes of 
the flower, in the clustering of low shrubberies, in the 
waving of grain-fields, in the slanting of tall Eastern 
trees, in the blue distance of mountains, in the group- 
ing of clouds, in the twinkling of half-hidden brooks, 
in the gleaming of silver rivers, in the repose of sequestered 
lakes, in the star-mirroring depths of lonely wells. He per- 
ceives it in the song of birds, in the harp of olus, in the 
sighing of the night wind, in the repining voice of the forest, 
in the surf that complains to the shore, in the fresh breath of 
the woods, in the scent of the violets, in the voluptuous per- 
fume of the hyacinth, in the suggestive odor that comes to 
him at even-tide from far-distant undiscovered islands, over 
dim ocean, illimitable and unexplored. He owns it in all 
chivalrous, generous and self-sacrificing deeds. He feels it 
in the beauty of woman, in the grace of her step, in the luster 
of her eye, in the melody of her voice, in her soft laughter, 
in her sigh, in the harmony of the rustling of her robes. He 
deeply feels it in her winning endearments, in her burning 
enthusiasms, in her gentle charities, in her meek and devo- 
tional endurances ; but, above all, ah, far above all, he kneels 
to it, he worships it in the faith, in the purity, in the 
strength, in the altogether divine majesty of her love.” 

After reading the above, we would think that Poe saw 
joy and beauty and grandeur in everything in life, yet he 
wrote the most mysterious poem of the age, and probably of 
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any age; the most mysterious, the most pessimistic, and one 
which neither his friends, the critics, nor his enemies could 
understand, and one in which they could never confidently 
interpret his meaning. 

I will close by giving a candid, though quaint, acknowl- 
edgment of Rudyard Kipling in Cockney English: 


“When ’Omer smote ’is bloomin’ lyre, 
*E’d ’eard men sing on land an’ sea; 
An’ what ’e thought ’e might require, 
’E went and took—the same as me! 


“ The market-maids, an’ fishermen, 
The shepherds an’ the sailors, too, 
They ’eard old songs turn up again ; 
But kep’ it quiet—same as you! 


“ They knew ’e stole; ’e knew they knowed ; 
They didn’t tell, nor make a fuss, 
But winked at ?Omer down the road, 
An’ ’e winked back—the same as us.” 


PRESIDENT Futton: I am sure we are all glad to have 
had this view from the business man, from his standpoint, 
as well as from the professional side. We are now to have 
a paper from Miss Marsland, from the State Normal School 
of Emporia, Kan. 


“THE STUDY OF ORATORY AN ETHICAL FORCE 
IN PUBLIC EDUCATION.” 


MISS CORA MARSLAND. 


During the reading of this paper, as I use the term 
“men,” I wish the term to be understood as including both 
men and women. 

As we watch a child at play, and observe him day after 
day, we cannot fail to observe that he delights in making 
things. The child’s impulse is to create, to build up. As the 
years advance, he shows an increasing distaste for the ready- 
to-play-with toys, and engages in some form of activity. He 
must still make things, do things. There is an abundance 
of vital energy stored up in every normal, healthy child. 
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The conservation and direction of that energy we call educa- 
tion. 

The State stands in the relation of parent to the child. 
The State must take account of this vital energy of the child. 
It must direct it, use it. In like manner, it must take 
account of the vital energy of the adult. 

Childhood is supposed to extend from the period of 
infancy through the period of adolescence, and as the latter 
period extends much later in life with some than with others, 
the State’s care really should continue longer for some than 
for others. Some, apparently men and women, are still unde- 
veloped mentally, morally and spiritually. But when man- 
hood is reached, man must serve. Man builds the govern- 
ment’s ships and railroads, manufactures goods, discovers 
new elements in nature, brings forth minerals from the hid- 
den places of the earth, tills the soil, develops brains and edu- 
cates future citizens for skilled service. 

While our nation provides generously for the physical and 
mental development of her future citizens, it has made only 
meager provision for the moral education of the young, and 
no provision at all for their spiritual education after they 
enter the higher schools of learning. It is like building a 
beautiful house and leaving its tenant forever asleep. Or it 
is like attempting to light a house by pressing an electric 
button, when the button has no connection with an electric 
current. No life can be vital without touching that light, or 
force or power we call God. 

When law students apply for admission to the bar, the 
law of the State not only requires of them a knowledge of 
law, but also requires them to possess a good moral character. 
What is a good moral character? Standards seem to vary. 
Educators have recognized points of weakness in our 
public education, and at each annual meeting of distin- 
guished teachers, these two questions of moral education and 
spiritual education have pressed more and more seriously for 
attention. 

The history of the war between Russia and Japan has 
shown to the world that two causes for the inefficiency of the 
Russian army and navy were the immorality and intemper- 
ance of officers and troops. In every republic statesmen 
have preached the doctrine of virtue. Some of these 
have not been exponents of what they taught, but those 
only have been effective public teachers who have been 
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living examples of the virtues they would teach. ‘The 
true orator of any age is a public teacher. He has 
clearness of vision and is way beyond his fellows in spirit 
and aspiration. He knows that natural ability cannot be of 
great service to the State when undermined by any form of 
vice; that man’s influence for good must be positive, not 
negative. The great fundamental principle of virtue he 
teaches again and again. [rom a sincere and great soul 
these speeches come with vital force. Men who hear may not 
always heed these messages in times of prosperity; but let 
a crisis come in national affairs, and they turn at once to 
such statesmen as these for leaders. 

It was once my privilege to teach children. I soon dis- 
covered that to keep them good and happy, I must keep them 
interested in something worthy of the doing. If society could 
be kept happily at work on the worth-while things, we should 
not need prisons, or houses of reform. It is idleness, the 
fruit of deficient education and of false standards of life, 
that menaces the moral life of our nation. 

There is an increasing number of the idle who have found 
life a perpetual holiday, and who, having relatives or friends 
who will carry life’s burdens for them, let them do so. They 
gaily tell those doing the world’s work not to take life too 
seriously. I would reply that we must take life seriously if 
we take it at all. The seriousness of life may become its 
highest pleasure. Indeed, the seriousness of the world’s 
workers is society’s salvation. Mr. Riis has taken the chil- 
dren of the slums seriously, and work for them is a joy to 
him. If the play element of life becomes all-absorbing, there 
is an increasing distaste for earnest work. In the continued 
pursuit of pleasure for pleasure’s sake, the thoughtless ones 
enter the “ house of mirth” only to learn when too late, as 
did Lily Bart, that they have missed somehow all that makes 
life worth while. Then comes the end and the infinitee 
pathos of it all. 

Civilization is advancing with rapid strides. Life, where 
civilization is highest, is growing more complex. World his- 
tory is in the making. The statesmanship of President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Hay has brought the United States into 
world relations that bring new problems and new duties. 
The State must now train its people not only for national 
citizenship, but for world citizenship. Its high places must 
be filled by men of ability, of education and of character. 


a sepia ree els cael GN 
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Those who educate for public service must lay a broader 
foundation than ever before, and the corner-stone of that 
foundation must be virtue. 

We must judge public education to-day by the results 
we see. We cannot enter the millions of homes of our land 
to observe what it has done for the virtue, the happiness the 
intelligence and comfort of the home. But the press throws 
its search-light on some points. Over many a hearth we see 
in great, staring letters “ Infidelity, Immorality, Divorce.” 
In many public offices we see scheming politicians who use 
their high offices as opportunities for “ graft.” When a 
Senator is obliged to retire in disgrace from the United 
States Senate, and the frequent comment is made that the 
only difference between him and many another official is that 
he has been found out and stopped in his rascality, and they 
have not, educators may well reflect that “something is 
rotten in the State of Denmark,” and that there is something 
for public education to do that it has not done yet. 

It must be evident to all intelligent people who read the 
great dailies and magazines that one of the greatest needs 
of our time is moral education. It is clear to my mind that 
the course of study, from the elementary school through the 
university, should provide for the moral and spiritual educa- 
tion of its future citizens. 

An honest, clean, courageous man who dares to do his 
duty while in office, who stands for private as well as public 
virtue, is hailed as a phenomenon. Such a character 
appeared before the public eye in the hour of our nation’s 
greatest need. “ Honest Abraham Lincoln ” men loved to call 
him. He was not a product of the schools. No university 
life had undermined his morals or destroyed his faith in 
God. We are told that he had a good mother, that he knew 
Shakespeare and the Bible by heart, that he studied law, that 
he knew men and reverenced God. Nature had at last given 
the world a man. 

Side by side with the name of this hero of the past, we 
see the name of a world-hero, Theodore Roosevelt. Like Mr. 
Lincoln, his great predecessor; like Mr. Hay, his distin- 
guished contemporary, President Roosevelt commands the 
respect of nations because of his moral height, courage and 
integrity. It is officials of this type we should find as the 
product of State education. 

How can men of such high character be looked for among 
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the men of the future unless the educators of to-day and of 
the future are men of high character and broad scholarship ? 
Moral poise, and a spirit that reaches above the dead level of 
things till it claims kindred with the divine—this is what 
we would have in the nation’s educators. 

If the orator (and the orator includes the statesman, lec- 
turer and preacher) is a teacher of morality, how much 
more so is the educator! A teacher may teach coldly, indif- 
ferently; he may regard his pupils with the same indiffer- 
ence he would cattle in a pen. He may develop his mind to 
the highest degree and yet not be an educator. The educa- 
tor must take the youth as he finds him, he must arouse him 
physically, mentally, morally and spiritually. He should in- 
spire every student who enters his class-room. This is not 
the dream of an idealist; it is already realized in some col- 
leges and universities. 

Among the teachers of these higher schools of learning 
there are men of fine spirit. And I am glad to say that 
among the most helpful and inspiring of these are noted 
teachers of oratory. They mingle with students in social 
life and entertain them in their homes. It is not an uncom- 
mon thing for many a student to seek a teacher just for a 
little “ talk,’ and leave with a new light in the face and 
with such words as these: “Thank you. You make the best 
things seem worth while.” 

The study of oratory offers a great opportunity for moral 
and spiritual uplift. First, there is the study of the lives 
of the great orators and statesmen. Then follows the study 
of the world’s great orations, a realm rich in the world’s 
greatest thought. Oratory is a study of life, for it deals with 
man’s duty to man, to the State and to God. A _ part 
of the study of orations should be simply an absorb- 
ing process, reading for the pure delight of it all, a 
filling one’s self with royal food as the queen-bee feeds 
to prepare herself to rule. But this reading should not be 
a stuffing process, to be followed later by mental indigestion. 
It ‘should be a gradual assimilation of thought. When 
the student is full of the spirit of this great litera- 
ture, he is ready to begin to analyze and outline great ora- 
tions, noticing the construction, linking of thought, and so 
on. This study of models as a preparation for creative work 
is exceedingly valuable. Later follows the work in construc- 
tion. 
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If critical study of orations brings teacher and student 
into closer sympathy, how much more so does the original 
or constructive work! The conferences in regard to the 
choice of subject, gathering material, writing, memorizing, 
and coaching for delivery—through all of these stages the 
student is more or less influenced by what his teacher ts and 
thinks. Such a teacher works with his pupil suggestively. 
He watches him grow. He studies him closely. He sug- 
gests ideas that are seed-thoughts for good. He stimulates 
him morally, mentally, spiritually. He reins him in. He 
lashes him on. He joins him in spirit as hé speeds to the 
heights of passion. A magnetic current seems to flow from 
teacher to pupil, from pupil to teacher, and they are one in 
aspiration and effort. A spark of thought from such a 
teacher kindles a fire in the soul of the pupil, and the study 
of oratory becomes the greatest moral force in public edu- 
cation. 

It is inspirational touch we need more and more from 
the teacher of oratory—always the touch of one who believes 
in great thoughts, great purposes, and great achievement. 

A few days ago one of my old-time pupils, now a uni- 
versity graduate, said to me something like this: “Do you 
know, there are few who hold high ideals of life?” The great- 
est thing a university can do for a man is to give him oppor- 
tunity for contact with a few who hold such ideals.” 
The teacher of oratory must of necessity be an ethical 
teacher. There are great questions that should be engaging 
the attention of teachers and students of oratory. 

In a recent significant article in The Outlook, entitled 
“ Peace Teaching in American Schools and Colleges,” Mr. 
Mead gives a brief, but interesting, account of the Intercol- 
legiate Peace Conference held at Earlham College, Rich- 
mond, Ind., last April. At this conference eight or ten 
colleges were represented by teachers as well as students. 
It seems that this is to become an annual event, and 
it is hoped that the movement now confined to Indiana 
and Ohio may become a national and international one. 
The subjects discussed at the conference indicate the 
trend of thought of the addresses: “ What College and Uni- 
versity Men Should Do to Promote Better International 
Feeling ”; “ How to Organize the Schools to Promote the 
Peace Movement ”; “ The Teaching of History in the Inter- 
ests of Peace”; “ A Century of Arbitration ” ; “ The United 
States and the United World.” Such a conference,—for the 
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purpose of human progress,—is far in advance of our present 
plan of interstate contests, where the effort is put forth 
purely for institutional or personal glory. It is a hopeful 
sign of our times that such a movement is afoot. Every 
teacher of oratory who is also a teacher of ethics will have 
some part in this growing movement. Let us have more 
of such discussions. Let not only the questions of peace and 
arbitration be discussed, but every question affecting the wel- 
fare of the nation. France is teaching her school children 
the value of peace and arbitration. Japan is teaching her 
school children to show every courtesy to the stranger. Shall 
not the United States also educate her young to “ nobler 
manners, purer laws ” ? 

The signs of the times all point to human progress. 
Unless signs fail, a moral and spiritual awakening is grow- 
ing world wide. It is impossible for an educator whose 
spiritual nature is sensitive to remain unconscious of a deep- 
ening spirituality in human life. It is one of the things 
one knows, but cannot define. Knowing, it is worth while 
to prepare the soil, to drop the seed, to guard the growth of 
the seed, leaving its later fruitage to God. What though the 
hand grow weary, and the seed stir not with awakening life. 
The life, the soul of the thing is there, hidden from sight, 
and it will sometime force its way upward into light, into the 
larger life. Oh, this great something that makes our souls 
reach up, and that keeps them strong! This something is stir- 
ring nations. ‘To-day comes a letter from London. In it are 
these words: “ Do you hear of these wonderful revivals that 
are breaking out in all the heathen countries? India, China, 
Japan, Turkey? It seems as if every week told of some new 
and wonderful manifestation of life.’ There are great moral 
and spiritual tides in life. Let us watch for the tides. Let 
us work gladly while it is day, for the night cometh. 


PRESIDENT FuLtToN: For the first time in some six or 
eight years we have actually given all the papers on our pro- 
gram as announced, with the exception of two. This closes 
the papers for the week. Now we are to have our discussion. 
I have been deprived of my privileges in occupying the chair. 
I shall soon obtain my freedom and come to that royal place, 
a seat in the main body. There is one thought I want to 
give in starting this discussion. I want to speak of one 
point Miss Wheeler made which is of the greatest import- 
ance ; she said we failed to harmonize our work with the col- 
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lege curriculum. Do you know why? Because in the special 
school we find need of more than the one department of 
expression, and so we bring into our special schools of ora- 
tory other work,—psychology, economics, the study of litera- 
ture and such other work which we find necessary to advance 
the education of our graduates. ‘This work is already done in 
the college course. And then, when we come into a college 
faculty to announce our course, we find a conflict at once 
with the other professors, because we try to duplicate their 
work. Does a professor of Greek attempt to teach Latin? 
Not at all. If he did, he would get into trouble. In your 
courses in elocution and oratory you are generally on safe 
ground because nobody else teaches anything like it. In lit- 
erary interpretation, particularly that of Browning and 
Shakespeare, be sure you do not tread upon the toes of the 
professor of English literature. In debate, the students’ 
preparation will necessarily involve the study of ethics, or 
metaphysics, or law, or economics, according to the nature of 
the question to be discussed, each of which is taught theoret- 
ically and sometimes practically by other professors. Your 
duty is to utilize all this work of other departments and teach 
the spoken word, directing, of course, the preparation of 
material for speaking purposes, the drills in rebuttal and the 
rehearsals of debate. In short, do your own work, affiliate 
with the other professors and harmonize your work with 
theirs. I merely wanted to give this as a matter of advice. 
We will now take up the discussion, which is to be led by 
Mr. Rummell. 

Mr. RuMMELL: It is very embarrassing to try and 
speak on such well-written papers. I thoroughly and heartily 
agree with everything that has been said in these papers. 
One of the things that was impressed upon me was this: No 
art affords such a complete culture as our own. Robert 
Louis Stevenson was once asked by a lady why it was that 
painters, sculptors and musicians were so muc ‘h less interest- 
ing than authors. I cannot quote Mr. Stevenson’s exact 
words, but I can quote a single phrase and give the rest of 
his thought. He answered that it was because the painter, 
the sculptor, and the musician cultivated their pin’s point 
of talent only, while the author touches life at all points. 
He is interested in life at all points. I do not quite agree 
that the painter’s talent, or the sculptor’s, or the musician’s, 
is merely a pin’s point; but it is certainly true that literature 
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touches life at all points. It includes all the other arts. 
Therefore, the study of the ethical interpretation of litera- 
ture gives a broader and more general culture than any other 
art. ‘That thought came to me with Mr. Saunders’ paper. 
Another thought that arises is this, that in the study of 
authors, as we take them up, our aim being to reproduce that 
thought, to give it full expression, we are observing and mak- 
ing our own, a large part of the personalities of the great 
minds, the great souls of the world. When you have thor- 
oughly digested Shakespeare, you have got something of 
Shakespeare in yourself. You have appropriated something 
of his grand personality. When you become thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of German literature, or French lit- 
erature, you cease to be narrow, you get rid of some of your 
race prejudices. Any one who has traveled abroad has been 
impressed with the disposition on the part of travelers, 
American travelers in particular, to sneer and to gibe at for- 
eign things because they are not what they have been used to 
at home. Longer residence abroad eliminates that feeling 
after awhile, and one comes to take the view of the foreigner 
himself. He gets rid of his narrowness. In the same way 
you get rid of your narrowness when you absorb the literature 
of different nations. But, taking that of your own nation, 
of your own race, you are constantly enlarging your own per- 
sonality, you are enriching your own spiritual nature in a 
way that I think cannot be done by any other means. Miss 
Wheeler emphasized two very important benefits to be de- 
rived from this study, getting at the truth, getting rid of the 
false standards of truth, and, especially, developing of sym- 
pathy for others. That is a great thing. If we had more of 
it, how much happier we should be! There are still other 
things. It is very important that we should place before our 
pupils, and especially before ourselves, certain definite ideas. 
I am just waking up myself to some of the benefits I should 
have reached out of my work some years ago. I have failed 
to make the full application of my work to my personal life, 
to my own life. If we wish to attain our ideals we must keep 
them in mind; and we ought to make it apparent to the 
pupil, we ought to impress it upon him very strongly that 
this study of his is especially helpful towards the attaining 
of any idea. I think no other study can help one quite so 
much in acquiring the power of concentration which is the 
secret of all success. I do not mean to tell you why or how. 
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You all know that. I simply say it because I think it is 
well to have it brought again to mind. I get much help from 
having people say to me what I have said to other people. 
A part of the benefit to be derived from these conventions is 
just that thing. I do not always hear new things when I 
come here, but I get a certain refreshment from hearing 
things I have already long believed. The grandest test of 
all is what Miss Marsland has emphasized so beautifully. 
The teacher of this art should be primarily an ethical 
teacher. To be sure, there is such a thing as art for art’s 
sake, and the first purpose of art is not perhaps to preach, 
but certain psychologists of recent time have come to this 
conclusion; the good function that art performs is this: It 
brings about social cohesion. That means, of course, that 
art is something which attracts. When an artist expresses a 
great ideal he strikes sympathetic chords in thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of his fellow-beings, and in so doing 
he attracts them to himself. Where there is art, there cannot 
be isolation. In fact, in the history of art, the history of 
civilization, civilization begins when art begins. I have 
been very much helped by these papers myself, and think 
every word that has been uttered is something I have long 
believed ; but I shall go away feeling that my faith has been 
strengthened, and that is well worth while traveling long 
distances for. 

Miss Lounsperry: I hardly think I can add anything 
to what has been said. I feel strongly the ethical force in our 
teaching. Those of you who are in the larger institutions of 
learning, perhaps, cannot enter into the exigencies and trials 
of public school teaching where we have all grades of life. 
It seems to me that our opportunity is greater as ethical 
teachers. This has been made clearer and plainer to me 
this past year in endeavoring to teach or help to interpret 
to the immature mind some of the beautiful thoughts of the 
poets. I had quite a struggle in interpreting to a class of 
pupils the little poem, “ Opportunity,” It was a struggle of 
weeks. I met them only forty minutes once a week, but it 
was worth the struggle when at the end of our study I saw in 
the faces of two boys in that class a new light. I cannot 
say that of all the students, but I think that nearly all felt 
the selection by the time we finished studying it. I felt it 
had brought a new light and hope into the life of those two 
boys, because you could draw such an analogy in their own 
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lives in that little poem, and I felt that the time had not 
been wasted in implanting those new desires and hopes. I 
feel so strongly that little poem, Lowell’s poem of longing, 
“The thing longed for, that we are, for one transcendant 
moment.” And if I have implanted the feeling of longing 
and desire in the hearts of two students, it seems to me my 
time has not been wasted and that an ethical force has been 
imparted to the ir lives. I often think we fail to realize the 
meagerness of the lives of some of the boys and girls in our 
public schools, and how hungry they are for these ‘things that 
we can give them, and which in their other studies they do 
not get, not even in their English. There are a few poems 
prescribed in our public schools to be taught and read, but 
they do not get the inner meaning of them. They may read 
them word by word, and be able to answer all the questions 
on the examination papers, but the teacher of English does 
not seem to have time to get at the kernel of the poem and 
to plant the seed, as it was so beautifully brought out in 
the paper. (Applause.) 

Mrs. SoutHwick: I would like to say a word in regard 
to some points that were made in the first paper. The very 
thing I hoped for in this convention, and I think many 
others, also, was manifested in the paper of Miss Wheeler. 
She gave us a criticism from the heart, with a desire to help 
and comfort those who differed from her and with no_be- 
trayal of any sentiment whatever, either by coloring or phras- 
ing which we might interpret into a desire to turn down the 
people who differed with her, or who might in her judgment 
make mistakes. If we could enter into the spirit of criti- 
cism as Miss Wheeler has done, the elevation of the standards 
and the clarifying of our differences in view-points would 
be something that would give the world a larger and purer 
and more dignified art that might as an art appeal to those 
who are outside, and in a way that would have less flaws and 
less encumbrances, and less of mannerisms. I want most 
heartily to endorse that idea, and I feel grateful that it has 
been manifested as it has by Miss Wheeler. Just a word 
in regard to another point that was made. We all have dif- 
ferent ways of getting at things, and while our art deals with 
the conditions of character and psychology and earnestness in 
purpose that underlie expression, we are also appealing by 
those methods whereby we can reach the consciousness of 
those for whom we are endeavoring to reveal the truths that 
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lie within us. If this manner does not convey my message 
to the largest number of people of that class to whom it will 
be useful, then I had better as an artist, endeavor to modify 
or even absolutely change, or if I am unable to do that and 
am convinced that the way is not the right way, then I or 
you, or any one as an artist has selected the wrong thing to 
try to do, and if we had light thrown upon us, those of us 
who had certain positive tendencies, those of us who have 
had experience, those who have had some psychological touch 
with our audience, and been able to appeal to persons of 
higher education, perhaps, more peculiarly than the class to 
whom trickery appeals; nevertheless, we all have those dif- : 
ferences, and several have been questioned, and I think hon- ; 
estly, in regard to specific things done to bring about results 
or to accomplish the revelation of the method. I want to 
suggest two questions. In the first place, we should question 
why we do that thing. If we do it from a motive that is abso- 
lutely true to the best aims; if we do the thing because we 
must, it deserves respect. whether it is agreed with or not. 
If we do the thing from a superficial motive, then we should 
question our motive. But we must admit that things that 
seem to us, as methods, superficial, are not necessarily super- 
ficial in the person who does them. Every one uses the power 
that he has, whatsoever it may be, and if he does it without 
calculation, but from love and a desire for correct interpreta- 
tion, then he is to be helped and tolerated and not classed 
irretrievably with those who are working for superficial 
motives. I want to just claim that tolerance for certain 
points. I want to take one moment more because this is an 
essential point, and I have had it so much at heart. I have 
begged help of many of the best friends I have had in my 
profession, who I know honestly disapprove of certain things 
I do and believe in, that I beg the privilege of this suggestion. 
Bayard Taylor’s translation of “ Faust,’ which is a metrical 
translation, and is accorded by scholars the position of being 
the best formulated to convey in its metrical, and in its 
sound translation, as we might say, the spirit of the original ; 
in his introduction he says that he believes that there is a 
thought power, or a power that pertains to tone itself in 
speech, as well as in music per se. There are many persons 
who in one art have strong affinities for another, and I believe 
what Bayard Taylor emphasized in that introduction, was 
the fact that the tone meaning, like a great accompaniment 
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of the word motive or sense motive should also be conveyed. 
There is something that appeals to the meaning in tone in 
music. There is something in the tune of the song, there is 
something in the power of the tone itself, which is not con- 
veyed in the statement, and if the tone influence is elimin- 
ated it is robbed of some of its possibilities. I recognize, as 
Mrs. Judd said, in regard to something that she did, without 
question, that 1 may not do this or that or the other. I have 
modified many things that have seemed to me to be the right 
thing to get at what I wanted, but which I found a better 

way to reach; yet I know that had I simply eliminated it 
entirely before I had something to take its place I might as 
well have retired in the meantime. We grow by evolution, 
and not by negation and the abandonment of things that 
have meant something to us. ‘Tone means to me what Bay- 
ard ‘Taylor has spoken of. I feel that there is a power in 
tone itself that is absolutely a legitimate channel of revela- 
tion. This very beautiful song that was referred to, and I 
am agreed with by many persons of distinguished literary 
culture, who have nothing to do with elocution, has in it a 
revelation. If without calculation or the desire to introduce 
some extraneous effect you feel that you can, and if in exe- 
cuting it you find that you can bring that in without break- 
ing the spirit of the rendering, I have not yet been convinced 
that that is necessarily extraneous. I think at certain times 
it is appropriate. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: The lady who has just taken her seat 
has brought the most important issue to the front that we 
have had in this convention. I am going to be very honest 
with her and with you all, and especially with myself. I 
have very deep conviction from long observation and experi- 
ence in regard to that very matter of the relation of the ex- 
ternal to the internal, the external as an end, and what is to 
be accomplished by tones and other things that might be 
called superficial. I should like to have a heart-to-heart talk 
on this subject with the lady who has just spoken. I differ 
in toto from what I conceive to be her attitude towards this 
subject that we have had advanced. I am going to do it in 
a plain manner, that may seem brutal. 

Mrs. SoutHwick: Don’t take time to apologize. Go 
ahead. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: Any use of technique that is made an 
end for artistic purposes is a grimace, a travesty, a cari- 
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cature. When my admiration is called out by the mel- 
ody of tone, tone per se, when a beautiful note is sung 
and urged upon me, and held to, and reiterated again 
and again and again, and becomes the recurrent thing 
on through a whole recitation or. a whole evening and 
seems to be an exhibition of vocal gymnastics, by vir- 
tue of its very beauty it becomes useless and an imper- 
tinence, meaningless and distressing. I like to have 
things grow from the inside, and not have a kind of a 
garment that is put on every kind of pupil and every kind of 
piece. After I have heard all in vocal content that I am 
going to hear from an air, it wears out its welcome, it stulti- 
fies itself, it renders me insusceptible to responsiveness to the 
message. So, in the matter of gesture. I heard Tennyson’s 
“ Brook ” recited once, and from beginning to end the lady 
gesticulated beautifully, graceful gestures, a voice and per- 
sonality that were fascinating, and as an exhibition of music 
and grace and all that, it was charming, but it was not 
Tennyson’s “ Brook.” I said to a lady as she passed out 
of the convention where I heard it, “ If I find a trout stream 
this summer that makes gestures of that kind, I will give it 
the worst whipping it ever had.” What relation have those 
beautiful gestures to the thought of the brook of Tennyson? 
I say that inflection and emphasis and tone and gesture that 
do not convey their own specific meaning are not only de- 
structive of art, but are a travesty of nature. I like to see the 
thing grow. I like to see the inner working toward the 
outer, and not forever to be reminded of the external ele- 
ments; and I cannot help emphasizing, with the greatest 
power of which I am capable, that admiration is the most 
damning form of adverse criticism. When I am asked to 
admire the rendering of a thing, and I do not think at all of 
what is rendered, I do not care how graceful or musical it 
is, the very object for which that performance purported to 
be given has been defeated. 

Miss WHEELER: I wish to explain what I said in regard 
to Mr. Rummel! leading the discussion. I rather assumed 
he would not agree with me because he had just said in the 
section discussion that we must not say that we express truth, 
and when I remembered that that was the main statement of 
my paper, I rather thought that perhaps he would take issue 
with me. But I see that he referred to realism ; evidently we 
both meant the same thing. The other point I wish to make 
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was that we are also begging the question when we assume 
certain things for the sake of development. That was 
assumed as a section discussion, this morning also. Of 
course, we all know that we do a great many things in our 
process of development, and with our pupils; we must have 
the courage to be crude, and have the courage to do ever 80 
many things, and try experiments in ever so many different 
ways. Why do we have development? We are begging the 
question altogether when we get back to that. / This is a 
question of standards,. of finished productions by acknowl- 
edged performers who stand high in the public estimation 
in many respects, and who are presenting the finished pro- 
duction, the result of a life study, and it is not a matter of 
experimental development. That is a different question alto- 
gether. 

Mrs. Tucker: I would like to know why it is we always 
hear so much about the elocutionist being superficial and 
artificial. I go into other conventions, and I cannot say that 
I see any more mannerisms among elocutionists than any 
other professions. I am tired of hearing it reiterated. I 
believe it is a mistake for us to assume that the elocutionist 
alone has all the sins to which flesh is heir. 

Miss WHEELER: I distinctly said that. It is true that 
we have all about us those who have affectations or habits 
which hinder them in the expression of the truth. I did not 
apply the statement to elocutionists alone. Mannerisms are 
just as common in other people, but we ought to be free from 
them. 

PRESIDENT FuLtTon: I wish to announce as a commit- 
tee for auditing accounts, Mr. Silvernail (chairman), Mr. 
Hughes and Mrs. Haskell. 

Mrs. SourHwick: I may not understand my own psy- 
chology, because I do love singing fully as well as I do read- 
ing, and so I have thought the tone itself means something; 
but it is a misstatement to say, since I have been personally 
referred to,—I say this in an impersonal spirit,—however, 
that I am absolutely unaware of any desire for a tone effect, 
or to exhibit my voice, or to get anything that is not essential 
to my inner feeling, or anything, but what I get out of the 
poem. In the “Song of the Brook” I am not attempting 
to imitate the brook, but it always appeals to me, the “ Song 
of the Brook,” as being the breathing of one of those sprite 
ideas ; it is a sort of a little fairy notion ; it is a fanciful thing, 
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] grant, but I only appeal to it from the standpoint of artistic 
allegory, if you please. It is the spirit of the brook I have 
in my mind, the picture hovering over it as you go along 
and see below the surface of the brook. 


At this point the Association took up the section work, 
under the leadership of Mr. Hawn. 

Mr. Hawn: It is by request, and not by personal 
preference, that we revert to the topic assigned for this sec- 
tion yesterday. “‘ Gesture and Pantomime.” Despite any 
differences we may have in the use of terminology, I feel 
sure that we can agree absolutely upon two things as a work- 
ing basis for this morning’s hour. And still, for fear we 
may not understand each other, for fear that we may split 
hairs in the matter of definitions, if what 1 am going to say 
now should not appeal to you as it does to me, let us have a 
moment’s discussion on this matter of terminology. Can we 
not agree that by the employment of the word gesture we 
mean any physical movement? Can we not make the word 
thus comprehensive, not differentiating pantomime and facial 
expression and gesture? If there is no objection, we will 
start with that. Well, please give the objection. The ordin- 
ary school boy in New York city or Brooklyn seldom uses 
the word gesture. He says, “ What motion shall I make?” 
These are the motions,—nothing means a gesture,—to the 
ordinary school boy’s mind. The movement of the hand— 
that is all. We have learned that in interpretation, as in 
life, the slightest lifting of the eyebrow means inquiry. We 
know that sagging of the shoulders may, and frequently does, 
denote a slight depression of spirits, a surrender. I see rio 
reason, then, why I should not discuss this morning the whole 
art of physical movement as a part of physical expression 
under the word gesture. Why should we speak of this move- 
ment of the hand only as gesture, and the stamping of the 
foot as something else ; and the facial expression, why should 
we speak of that as facial expression, and not as gesture. If 
there is no reason, then, why I should not use the word ges- 
ture as being comprehensive, we will take that word to start 
with. I think we can agree upon that, having eliminated the 
outside thought, and having illuminated it. So far, so good. 
Here is a great, basic truth, on which I am sure we can do 
good work. Is there anybody in the room before me who 
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will negative this assertion that as thought and emotion are, 
so should the voice, and so should the gesture be? 1 think 
we all aim to have the body in its movements and posturing 
but a reflex of a supposititious inner condition. ‘There are 
two fundamental things to work on. We must not this morn- 
ing allow ourselves to go astray and discuss gesture and 
interpretation except in so far as the power and the method 
of teaching it are concerned. 1| feel like calling upon you 
individually now and saying: ‘‘ How shall we teach the ges- 
ture?” Always bearing in mind that the term is inclusive 
as we are now using it. I do not believe we differ in our 
methods materially. I believe that you can help me, and 
perhaps I, through some experience, may be able to help 
you. At one of our conventions it was made a laughing mat- 
ter, and some lady, using a great teacher’s name, subdivided 
all the gestures of which the human body was capable into 
three headings, and the convention roared with laughter. 
Why I don’t know. 

Is there anybody in the audience who can give me any 
other kind of movement in the act of interpretation than 
these four divisions: Gestures of direction, gestures of inter- 
rogation, force or emphasis, and, lastly, emotive impersona- 
tion or dramatic gestures, whichever term suits the individual 
mentality ? 

You know as well as I do that no thought can be uttered 
without direction and distance in it. I cannot think a 
thought, even an abstract thought, that does not at once bring 
into play both distance and direction. I think of God. 
Immediately my thought goes somewhere—heaven, anything 
you please. I think of home, a picture is brought up immed- 
lately. I think that way of trying to arouse the gesture 
movements from within, not from without, can best in the 
first instance help the student realize that fact and help to 
make them, and it may be only with the eye, the eye gesture. 
I do not have to say, “ There is a fire out in the street,” point- 
ing with the index finger. I can direct your thought just as 
well by saying that the fire is out in the street with a glance 
of the eye. The eye makes the most potent kind of gesture. 
As interpreters as well as instructors, we frequently fail to 
give these two primary things, the projection of the thought 
which can be indicated by a movement of the eye and the 
body, and nothing else will do it. (The speaker illustrated 
by a quotation from Browning’s “ In the Balcony.”) 
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Of two interpreters the man or woman who, despite poor 
technique, despite many mannerisms, can catch the spirit of 
an author and give it to us, is to be preferred to the one that 
has all technique and gives no spirit. Still you cannot possi- 
bly contend that the one who gives us the spirit, despite poor 
technique, could not give us more of the spirit with correct 
technique. (Applause.) 

There are many things that are matters of personal idio- 
syncrasy. <A lady said, “I do love to hear you say, ‘ See, 
see.” It insulted the woman’s intelligence. She has made 
fun of me under the guise of confidence. I know she does 
not love to hear me say “ See, See,” and I am not going to 
say “ See, see.” See? I am going to get rid of it. Itisa 
personal thing. Allow me to say with deference to your 
beautiful interpretation that many of you would be much 
better if you did not handle your bodies in a way quite so 
individual, quite so peculiar. Now, I want to give some 
knock-down directions how you are to gesticulate; and the 
best way to arouse your ire is to say in the most didactic 
manner some things I try to be, and you will tell me where 
I am wrong, and why. ‘I never had an elocution text-book 
in my life that did not tell me to stand on one hip. They 
start with that one thing constantly. To me it is absolutely 
incorrect for any kind of interpretation work, some dramatic 
work, which I am called upon to do. 

If I have the weight unevenly balanced and I am called 
upon to make a lunge or a plunge in this way, I find it 
positively necessary to re-arrange my adjustment, throw the 
weight on this hip, and then step out. We are called upon 
to do that in certain kinds of description, make movements 
of the body, forward frequently. Englishmen know this 
because they use so many martial selections. For the work of 
interpretation it is a very wise thing to keep the body at 
the poise of equilibrium, the weight “equally distributed on 
the hips. 

Again, can we not teach our shadetiie that in the act of 
speaking, whether it be their own thought or that of another, 
every physical movement means something? I know a 
woman who is a professional preacher. She will read the 
most solemn parts of Scripture, and while doing it will put 
her hand back in this manner and adjust her back hair. The 
effect of that particularly individual and womanish attitude 
of adjusting the back hair is so out of keeping with the 
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solemnity of what she is trying to impart that it has spoiled 
her. And to start with, we will confess that any movement, 
while engaged in the act of interpretation. nolens volens, 
means something. It gives an impression. Let us come back 
to this law. We have been accused of over-gesticulating and 
artificiality. Some have deserved it, and some have not. 
Some never make movements without reference to interpreta- 
tion. Some use a circumlocution, using a circling gesture, 
which is against the first law, which is not the law of self- 
preservation, but the law of the conservation of energy. I 
never saw a human being in real life, not interpreting, who 
would say, ‘ There is a pin on the floor.” (Making a curved 
gesture.) Why? Simply because if the pin is there, and my 
hand here, and my thought here, the straight line is from 
this position of my hand as God made it, to the location of 
the pin on the floor. As simple and direct as that. Many 
of my colleagues think to censure me by speaking of me as 
the apostle of the straight line. I am; both in an emotional 
direction and in the movements themselves. I aim to be. 
The lady says I am not. I aim to be. I know if I ask you 
to forgive me—I am looking at Mrs. Tucker now. She is 
my target—I do not say “ Forgive,” and twist my head in a 
spiral curve, nor fix my arm in any fanciful way. The more 
excited I am the straighter the line becomes. If I am eager 
the body pitches forward. 

Mrs. Tucker: And moves in a curve. You cannot 
move in a straight line to save your life—any more than I 
can. 
Mr. Hawn: I have simply said, I aim to move in a 
straight line. I may not do it, but my effort is not to make 
it any more curvilinear than I can help. My wife asks why 
the elocutionists in their interpretations are continually tak- 
ing a begging attitude. I was at first at a loss to understand 
what she meant, but in the movements or thoughts, in the 
simplest thing of pointing to an imaginary platform, if we 
shut our eyes after the performance is over, we gained the 
impression all the while that the speaker was continually 
through the performance going through the air, and in what 
would simply be gesture of appeal. That is the actual fact. 
That suggestion of my wife was an impression upon one who 
does not know and who cares less about the technique of our 
art, but loves the finished product, and she says that of all 
of us, as an impression she gains from hearing us en masse, 
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that we have frequently taken the attitude of appeal. 
Whether just or not, that is a criticism that has been made by 
a very practical, common-sense woman. ‘Then, starting 
with the thought which we are imparting by the use 
of the hand or the eye, the projection of the thought, the 
distance as well as the direction, we can arouse the imag- 
ination from within by the simplest possible direction ; as to 
that matter, simply indicate as best you can without having 
the student put the hand out because you put it out, or point 
where you are. That, of course, must be avoided. Darwin says 
you turn the palm up in the appeal, simply because the mon- 
key holds up the prehensile finger to receive a peanut. It is 
literally the case. Nobody can tell me why the palm goes up 
other than this fact. We are spiritual entities, and cast in a 
physical frame; therefore can we express to you a superior 
meaning only with the media of the physical hand to do it 
and express it along the physical line? I ask you for an 
apple, and then I ask you for my forgiveness, as if it were 
a physical thing. 

Through the scientists we can go back and learn where 
to put the palm, up or down, without reference to its look 
not appealing to the eye, but to make the hand in its move- 
ments mean something in keeping with the psychology of the 
human being. Whether you know it or not, we stand here as 
those who can pass side by side on the same program the 
greatest artists in the line of music, vocal or instrumental. 
And if we only use the best in our art and give thought and 
heart and soul directly without circumlocution or circum- 
vention, we will win the laurels every time above our sister 
art of music. One art is something more definite, vital 
with human life, and the best of musicians will tell you that 
the music is at best indeterminate. (Applause.) A young 
man in New York said to his hostess, “ Who is this woman? ” 
“She is Mrs. So-and-So. She is going to recite.” “ Recite! 
Would you have elocution upon your program? You never 
3 could have used my name. Do you suppose I would take 
1 part in a program with an elocutionist?” The man was 
: down for about six bunches of songs. The singers always 
: take their own encores. I am glad to report that the gentle- 
A man appeared and won great applause, and deserved it. Then 
: f the lady recited. There was no more music that afternoon. 
4 The audience kept applauding and demanding encore after 
encore, and the singer had no other chance, because he had 
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an engagement two hours later. It was a splendid triumph. 
The woman had given us a human emotion, and the art was 
so superb that I had to confess that J did not see so much 
as the lifting of an eye that meant anything but personal 
grace. Is there any awkwardness in the world that is com- 
parable to that of conscious grace? If so, I never saw it. 
How shall we teach this? I desire to say, teach it in the 
act of interpretation. Never allow a student to get up and 
make a movement as a movement. As we pass to what some 
of you honestly believe, 1 want you to tell me wherein this 
dictum of mine is wrong; and I would like to ask Mrs. 
Carter, please. 

Mrs. Carter: I do not know why Mr. Hawn called 
upon me, unless he saw that I was uneasy in my chair. I do 
not believe it is possible for Mr. Hawn to make a gesture in 
a straight line and mean anything. 

Mr. Hawn: I simply said I made it as straight as I 
could. 

Mrs. Carter: No. He cannot beg the question in that 
way. I have heard Mr. Hawn in public recitation, and I 
have never seen him make a straight gesture, an absolutely 
straight gesture. I defy him to do it. 

Mrs. Tucker:, He cannot do it. 

Mrs. CarTeR: Unless he is caricaturing somebody. 
There is one statement of Mr. Hawn’s that was applauded, 
and that was that no movement of the body was made without 
a thought back of it. I wondered if I was all wrong. I have 
gone through so much in my profession. I wish this iaight 
not be taken down. I have never spoken frankly before this 
convention in regard to the matter. I do not believe that 
any one could have more physical awkwardness to overcome 
than I had when I began my profession, when I was a girl 
in college. My father was the most awkward man; tall, 
immense, big, and as awkward as he was good. I inherited 
all his awkwardness and little of his goodness. I was pigeon- 
toed; I was stoop-shouldered; I walked every way but the 
right way; I couldn’t make a gesture; I didn’t know how. 
But inside of me burned the desire to get into this work. 
Fortunately, I came to Chicago, and was directed to Mrs. 
Laura J. Tisdale. She had great earnestness of purpose. 
She hated artificiality above all things. I was so fortunate 
as to fall into her hands. She said: “ You must first begin 
with your body and your voice.” She put me through a 
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course of physical training. You may call it Delsarte. It 
was Delsarte. But back of that Delsarte is something won- 
derful. 

It does not mean what has been said of it. It is exactly 
the same exercise the musician is put through. He must 
make his fingers respond to the measure. And the body is 
like the hand. I went through those motions. I had to learn 
how many joints I had in my hand. I had to learn how to 
turn my toes out, how to stand on one foot—not the hi 
and do it well. And then came the exercises that rendered 
the body absolutely free. Then after I had control over the 
body, I mean just merely in a physical way, was I required 
to take up all kinds of things that have meaning. I believe 
one is just as necessary as the other. We must always work 
mechanically with raw material. We all know that if we give 
this gesture to some girls they will go out and will always 
be making this gesture. Some people will always paint 
chromos, and some people will always play “ Annie Rooney.” 
I believe in taking pupils as raw material and putting them 
through strenuous mechanical exercises, and then bringing 
them up into the realm of imagination, and then, when their 
body is free, their imagination can work through their body, 
and in that way, I believe, you will get what is unconscious 
grace. (Applause.) 

Miss WHEELER: I rise to a question of privilege. I 
wish to correct a mistake I made, and perhaps some of the 
rest of us. I understood the gentleman that no gesture 
should be without thought. That was what I understood 
him to mean, and that was why I applauded. If he said no 
motion was without a thought, I do not agree with him, and 
I would not have applauded. 

Mr. Hawn: I used the word gesture, I believe, when 
I meant motion. 

Miss WHEELER: ‘Then we have all of us misconstrued. 

Miss NeLKe: It is the same here. I thought you two 
agreed. I see you do not. I say Mrs. Carter’s preparatory 
work is not gesture; I deal with the crudest materials, girls 
just of the kind Mrs. Carter speaks of, and with boys ten 
times as bad; and by this method, by giving them physical 
exercise to give them a fine carriage and flexibility, they 
begin to grow in power of self-respect. Then we do study all 
the motions of proper gesture. I do not call the preparatory 
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work gesture. Therefore 1 applauded Mr. Hawn when he 
said no gesture without thought. 

Miss Laueuton: Mr. Chairman, it has always been my 
belief that we must put the pupil, as we do ourselves, in the 
mill to be ground very fine. If the student cannot elevate 
himself above that mechanical training, then he is not ready 
for art. It is no art. ‘Those exercises are helpful in a pre- 
paratory way. 

Mrs. Soutruwicx: I shook my head a little while ago 
in response to something that was said about a person’s man- 
nerism in fixing the hair being a thing which you assume 
that we who appealed for individuality would defend. There 
is a difference between the extraneous quality of irrelevant 
movements which betray some psyschological or physical or 
sub-conscious distraction and an individual act or tone, what- 
ever it is, which belongs to the artist’s desire to express, and 
relates itself in the consciousness of the artist to the truth 
that he is endeavoring to reveal. The individuality is there. 
I should say one is mannerism, the other is individuality. 
Of course, you have to make distinction in terms to keep 
things classified. That is the point in that matter, and I 
agree with those who believe that exercises which should 
cover a wider range of movement and free us from 
the strictures of undiminished habits in order to develop 
greater facility of response in this organism are certainly of 
value and are doing a work which puts the body in a better 
condition to be subject to the spontaneous response to’ psy- 
chological conditions which are pertinent to the matter in 
hand. 

Miss McArtHur: I appreciate this opportunity. This 
question is a very important one. I have had a little bit of 
hard work with people who had the idea that every gesture 
had to be made in a circular manner. I believe in our art 
that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. There are peo- 
ple in colleges who have very little knowledge of the art, and 
very little knowledge of anything, and so they have gone into 
elocution. With that very limited knowledge, they teach 
things which are sometimes misunderstood. I do not believe, 
at all, that any gesture should be without thinking. I believe 
sometimes we need to have exercise if we are constricted in 
any way. I may have all the motion necessary to get out of 
this door, but if I am bound with ropes, or if I have rheuma- 
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tism so my muscles are crippled, I cannot get out. The first 
thing is to get rid of the rheumatism or the ropes. It is 
necessary, therefore, to have the exercises in order to free 
the muscles. But I certainly maintain that no gesture, no 
form of pantomime, should be without very definite thinking. 
( Applause. ) 

Mr. SttvernaiL: After hearing Dr. Storrs deliver a 
lecture one night, two hours and a half long on the important 
subject then popular, “The Ottoman and the Muscovite,” 
my wife and | called at his home. Mrs. Storrs said, “ At the 
lecture the other evening I saw you present. I had a seat in 
a private box, where I had an excellent view of the stage. On 
the way home I said to Dr. Storrs, ‘I liked your gestures.’ 
‘ Gestures!’ he said; ‘I didn’t know I made any.’” If we 
think that we have got to think every time we make a gesture, 
that there must be a thought back of the gestures and that 
the gesture is not without thinking, in that sense we greatly 
err. There are impulsive, spontaneous gestures. If you 
mean by gesture, conveying a meaning, even though that is 
unconscious to the speaker or reader, I assent to it. But 
that one should have deliberately, intentionally, consciously, 
a thought, and know that he is making a gesture, and know 
what he is making and why he makes it, I should dissent. 
I know Mrs. Carter did not mean that. I think gesture 
that is made consciously fails often to express meaning; a 
deliberately premeditated gesture. The best gesture is not 
premeditated. It is not conscious. It is not the result of 
thinking. It instinctively leaps to its office. Do you know 
you are reaching out your hand when you put out your hand 
to shake hands with me? If you double up your fist to strike 
me, do you deliberately think, “I am going to hit you with 
my fist?” It is a question whether it is a result of delib- 
erate thinking. I agree with Mrs. Carter and the rest as 
to such exercises as tend to flexibility and give freedom to 
respond to the impulse. 

Mr. Hawn: We do not differ despite the seeming chasm 
that yawns between us. No one who has any seriousness at all 
in this work can possibly object to any kind of physical exer- 
cise or culture which makes for health. We will start with 
that premise. Any kind of movement—and knowing the body 
must take part in interpretive pose—any kind of exercise 
which makes that body flexible and graceful. But we have 
simply to face the fact that the conscious effort of the body 
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in other exercises, such as swimming, rowing, skating, danc- 
ing, fencing, and so on, will do that for the student without 
conscious reference to movements of grace. It becomes an 
unconscious process. It is hygienic on the one hand and 
limbering, but with unconscious application to movement for 
gesticulation. The lady has said that Delsarte is fine, but 
it must be forgotten when you interpret. You cannot go 
back in the history and find any actor of repute, the greatest 
interpreters, even those most flexible in their bodies, who 
got it through any other employment or means than by the 
interpretation itself. 1 am not decrying physical culture as 
physical culture, but simply that distorted connection 
between physical curves and gesticulation. 


Adjournment was here taken. 


Section Cwo, 
FRIDAY MORNING, JUNE 29TH, 1906. 


PRESIDENT FuLtoN: Mr. Newens, the chairman of this 
section, is engaged on a series of involved sentences in the 
constitution, so that he cannot come here this morning to 
direct this review of the week’s work. Let me ask you what 
impressed you most in the work that was done. What have 
you gained from it? I will call for a comparison of the 
values of the section work and that of the general Association 
work, and will ask Miss Babcock to speak to that question. 

Miss Bascock: Mr. President, I have to think that 
over very seriously before 1 answer. I have been long 
enough in the profession to know that I should not talk and 
cannot talk when I haven’t anything to say. 

PRESIDENT Futton: ‘That is one of the best speeches. 
It is based on that fine epigram that elocutionists should 
always remember: “ If you have nothing to say, say it.” Mr. 
Resser has been a close student of our work. We wish to 
know what he got from the section work. 

Mr. Ressrer: I believe I would rather answer by saying 
I received more from the other division. The section work, 
however, has taught me that there are a good many different 
theories on certain matters. I realize that there are a good 
many besides my own, and that my theories are not necessar- 
ily any better than other theories. From the other phase of 
the work I did gain a great deal, and the thoughts, the prin- 
ciples contained in the papers have been exceedingly valuable 
to me. They will give me an opportunity to go home and 
do some thinking. Some of the papers contained things we 
need greatly, and to determine their ultimate value will need 
much consideration. ‘The principal point of that division 
of the work is that it has given me an outline for my own 
study and thought for the coming year. 

PRESIDENT FuLtTon: Perhaps Mrs. Tucker has gotten 
over her cold sufficiently to tell us what she got from the 
section work. 

Mrs. Tucker: I am glad to be able to talk a little, even 
if my voice is not quite clear. I came to see what I could get, 
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not alone from the section work, but more particularly from 
touch with other people in my own line of work throughout 
the country, and | have listened with a great deal of interest. 
I am perhaps more thoroughly established in the viewpoint 
that I came with than I was when I got here. Perhaps 
nothing helps us more than that thing; that we go home each 
one of us feeling that, after all, we are right in trying to 
do our work in our own way. When doctors differ, what shall 
we say? In the work here fear keeps each one from getting 
up and saying what he thinks clearly and concisely. If we 
would eliminate it we would come together with a spirit of 
wanting to listen as well as talk, of wanting to hear what 
others have done in the world as well as to tell what we have 
done. I believe we would get more out of it. It is difficult 
to talk, of course, and not bring your personality to bear. 
But when we have a theme and have a truth to present, there 
are side-lights that are ours, and in that respect we can treat 
it in a personal way; but when it comes to the subject itself, 
we could be a little more definite. Take, for instance, the 
discussion yesterday morning on gesture and pantomime. 
Some of us have worked along these lines as elocutionists and 
interpreters and have not realized, perhaps, the necessity for 
the training of the body first of all to respond to itself before 
it even attempts to respond in any way to something from the 
great masters. ‘There are some who lay great stress upon 
the particular manner in which a thing is said. 1 was anx- 
ious to hear from those who have been teaching and who have 
been putting this work before the public. There must be a 
particular way of adjusting these things and defining the 
relationship between the man as a personality and as a being 
who needs help just as an instrument needs tuning, and the 
man, or an interpreter who intends to tell the thing that 
some one else has brought re-created through his own mes- 
sage. In the work of voice building the same lack of definite 
aim was observable, the lack of something-to carry away. 
Of course, we get unconsciously a vibration, the association, 
the personal touch with one another; but what I shall do 
when I get away from here that will help to make my work 
better is not given with sufficient conciseness so as to make 
it available. Mr. Trueblood’s paper has made me perfectly 
enthusiastic in reference to a side of thought that I do not 
believe in principle belonged to that particular trend of 
thought. I belong to the other. I am an inspirational worker, 
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yet I am so glad I came because I found Mr. Trueblood 
through that paper, clear, clean-cut, and what he had to say 
has given me something that I am going to use next year. 
We are all a little afraid of one another and the miserable 
criticism. That is not our province here. Personal criticism 
is not what we come for. Theme criticism, interpretive criti- 
cism, something that gives a definite aim and thought to work 
for—but personal criticism, never. 

PRESIDENT Futon: You know there is a great deal in 
the quiet, silent, thoughtful man who does not always accept 
every opportunity to speak, but who is thinking all the time. 
We have had such a man with us all through this convention. 
We want to hear from Mr. Hughes on this subject. What 
has he got from the section work? 

Mr. Hucues: I have pleasure in saying I have got a 
great deal from it. It has been interesting and instructive 
to me; but to some extent I agree with my predecessor. I 
want in these conventions to have principles pointed out, to 
which I may look up and with which I can compare myself 
and thereby strengthen my own position. Perhaps I am not 
just right in my principles, and you will take advantage of 
technicalities and measure my principles rather than see 
the picture behind or the thought I am trying to present. 

PRESIDENT FuLton: Miss Williams has been an inter- 
ested listener. She has shaken her head when I have looked 
at her, because she does not want to speak, but it is a good 
thing to call out those people, and I am going to ask her to 
tell us something she has gained in this section work. 

Miss WiuuraAMs: Mr. President, I have gained from 
every paper, every recital and every discussion. I have learned 
much from everything that has been said and done. I have 
been very much benefited by having been present. 

PRESIDENT Futton: ‘Then I remember a voice that has 
always represented an earnest, straightforward, clear soul. I 
say clear soul, because I think I have seen it through her 
eyes as she has spoken. I am sure you will be glad to hear 
from Miss Nelke. 

Miss Netxe: Mr. President, I am only too happy to 
speak on this occasion. The object of my coming to this 
convention has been fulfilled. I have been frequent in my 
attendance. I don’t deserve so much credit for that, because 
it has been convenient for me. Some who have attended at 
great sacrifice deserve more credit. I do not come for the 
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discussions any more. I did at first, when I was a struggling 
young teacher. I wanted to hear what everybody had to say. 
Now that I know, I come for inspiration, to increase my self- 
respect. At this convention, when I see the elegance of man- 
ner, the purity of diction, the friendliness of my profession, I 
go away so proud of being an elocutionist that I am afraid 
I get conceited. I am exceedingly glad to meet my fellow- 
teachers. It is hard to be so far away from artistic centers. 
I do get much help from the papers ; but with me that is not 
the object of my visit; and I always get so much more than 
I expected. 

PRESIDENT FuLTON: Good. The way to get inspiration 
is to give it to others; and that is what Miss Nelke has done 
in this speech. Can we not hear from Mrs. Haskell ? 

Mrs. HaskELL: I have enjoyed the convention because 
there has been more of a spirit of unity and harmony and love 
than has sometimes prevailed ; and we all know and feel when 
we practice an art that love is the greatest thing in the world. 
We do not need Henry Drummond to tell us so, although he 
has done it so beautifully. I was thinking the other day in a 
little discussion that came up, if we could all have that great 
love in our heart, that that would be the best thing that could 
come to us. I was reminded of the old legend of St. John, 
the loved disciple, who, when he was about to die, asked to 
be carried out among the children, and when they questioned 
him concerning it he said, simply, “‘ Little children love one 
another ”; when they questioned him further of their reun- 
ion beyond the grave, he said again and again, “ Little chil- 
dren love one another.” ‘This is more important than life, 
more momentous than death, of more concern than the res- 
urrection,—so that we love each other in this world. I think 
if we have had this impressed upon us as we have by some 
of the papers, and some of the talks, it is well that we have 
been here. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT FuLton: I was unfortunate to ask for that 
speech, because she has said what I wanted to say when I 
delivered the gavel to my successor, but I shall try and catch 
and retain its inspiration. Miss Phillips has a variety of 
accomplishments. She can sing, she can play and she can 
speak, and we want a word from her. 

Miss Puituips: I feel very grateful to be called on 
after what Mrs. Haskell has said. Never in my life did I 
hear anything that I wished to say so strongly. Every one 
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of us has his own particular work to do. Many of us are 
working for ourselves. Many of us are working for others 
who have very strong ideas about our work. In my teach- 
ing I teach for the grandest woman in the United States, but 
she has very decided opinions. She is a very good elocution- 
ist herself, and she wants her work to be done in her own 
way. If she told me to teach white was black I should do 
so. ‘That is hard to say; but her wishes are always good 
wishes, and Miss Wheeler’s paper describes just what I have 
to meet every day. I am not allowed to teach recitations. I 
am not allowed to teach that which is not for character build- 
ing; for the highest good, the most lasting good to the beau- 
tiful girls under my charge. The first point is to develop a 
beautiful voice. The next point is to develop a beautiful 
articulation. It is the lady’s wish that the teacher evidence 
that in herself. I am sorry to say I do not evidence it as 
well as I should like, but I shall evidence directly the voice 
and articulation and all the other graces, I hope. Since life 
is but evolution, I have a chance. I feel that this has been 
a most delightful convention in every respect except one, 
and that is the one that is brought out so strongly this morn- 
ing through Mrs. Haskell. I hope the lesson will come to us 
and that we will hold up each other’s hands. We cannot 
teach each other how to teach. We must fight our own bat- 
tle. We must find the shortest road to Rome for ourselves. 
But, if we come in love and sympathy and come to uphold 
the president’s hands, the hands of each chairman on each 
committee, the ladies who recite so beautifully for us in the 
evening; to let them feel that they have our love and our 
support and our sympathy, although their interpretation may 
not be our interpretation, we are delighted to hear their 
interpretation. It brings a new light on an old truth, and 
we are delighted to see and to know and to hear that truth. 
I wish to say, because it is not my privilege to be here every 
summer, as I am called to other places, that my heart’s best 
love and wishes are with you always. (Applause.) 

Mrs. McArtuur: More people in this world fall down, 
if I may be pardoned for using the expression, for lack of 
encouragement than through too much conceit. We hear of 
people who become conceited and fail, but we do not hear 
of the hundreds of people who for need of the word of encour- 
agement fail to do their best work. This point is especially 
useful in helping people who are beginning in the work. We 
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are not conscious of our power. We do not know, really, of 
what we are capable, and we need to trust ourselves more. 
That will not work out in every case, but it is better to go to 
that extreme than the other. I am in the habit of using 
illustrations, and an illustration brings a thought to me very 
clearly. I do not believe in putting all of one’s work upon 
the piece of literature, or the oration, or whatever it is one is 
going to give to the public. It interferes when one wishes to 
undertake new work. I was shown a piece of silver about 
eighteen inches square, covered with most beautifully-en- 
graved designs. The engraver told me he put these designs 
first on a piece of something, which I will call tracing paper, 
and, after he had the designs completed and as perfect as he 
could make them, he transferred them to the silver. Now, 
I imagine that that tracing paper showed a number of places 
where mistakes had been corrected. I imagine that the beau- 
tiful bird in the midde at one time was not quite symmet- 
rical; he had to work over it. And one who looks carefully 
at the paper could see a number of marks that had been 
erased, but the silver which the whole world was to see was 
to bear no traces of mistakes corrected. So, would it not be 
wise if we would put our technical work upon something we 
are not going to present to the public? Get the principles. 
Then, when the selection comes, the essay or the piece of 
literature, we may become spontaneous, and, having the tech- 
nical side well trained, we may be able to give ourselves up 
to the inspiration of the selection. 

Miss WorpEN: This has been the first time I have 
attended a convention, and I have listened with a great deal 
of interest to what has been said. It has opened a new world 
to me, for I never before came in touch with other elocution- 
ists. I shall take away with me very much to think over and 
to work over in the months that are tocome. The papers and 
the discussions awaken new thoughts in us, and if we do not 
always agree with what has been said, it nevertheless affords 
inspiration and thought. 

Miss LENTNER: I did not intend to take part in the dis- 
cussion. I came for impression rather than expression. I 
would not want to tell all my impressions, and yet there are 
some that I would wish to tell. I think the strongest im- 
pression I have received is from the study of the personality 
of the people in the profession. I think that would be nat- 
ural, going to the convention for the first time. And my 
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impression is this, that the profession has many people of 
good common sense. Sometimes I have thought, being 
young in the profession, that those outside were right in their 
ideas of elocutionists, regarding them as superficial and frivo- 
lous. But, coming to this convention, I find that they are 
practical, and I get that idea, especially, from one or two of 
the papers that have been given; Miss Wheeler’s yesterday, 
Professor: Trueblood’s, Miss Phillips’ and others have helped 
me a great deal, and I am going to take away some things to 
Wellesley College that will be of use to me next year in work- 
ing with my students. There is one motive that prompts me 
in all my work, and it is the motive that I get from Miss 
Wheeler’s paper, that there is nothing worth while that is 
not concerned with the character-building of the student. 
I believe it is true with the reader as well as the teacher. We 
do many things simply for entertainment, yet, after all, to 
the reader himself there is nothing worth while that is not 
concerned with character-building. 

Mrs. LaveHton: I want to speak to those sitting in 
the back seat. That has been my place most of the time in 
this convention. I have been here for two reasons: to see 
better and to think better. I came here to settle one or two 
points in my own mind. In the first conventions I attended 
I thought we were going to decide some of these points right 
off. I was going to know which was right and which was 
wrong and have an established criterion. I know better. I 
know that is not the best way. Perhaps this convention, more 
than any other, has taught me that. We each have our own 
way, and are each following our own course, but we are reach- 
ing the same goal, and that has been the greatest, and the best 
lesson to me. 

Miss LounsBerRY: I have enjoyed every moment of the 
convention. It has been very helpful to me. I feel that our 
work is like love; it grows as much as faith, and I think that 
we have been fed with much that is nutritious. I feel much 
benefited and helped, and shall go back to my work better 
and stronger, and with my ideals strengthened. My ideals 
are very high. I knew I never could reach them. Perceiving 
the ideals of others has strengthened my own. I do not feel 
that we can ever be too idealistic, although we know that we 
must have the practical and the common sense; but the ideal 
would not be the ideal unless it was on a good foundation of 
practical common sense. 
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Miss GreGory: I have received much benefit and great 
inspiration from being here. There is one observation that 
I have made; our greatest readers are criticized for something 
that is objectionable in the thing they do. ‘The technique 
may be all right, and we perhaps get that here. It may be a 
thing you have tried in your convention and cast it out as 
being something not practical. There is that little element 
of personality in many of us that is pleasing. It is no slight 
element in our work. We know there is something there, but 
we do not know what it is. Personality is that element of 
difference in a nature that is common to all. If there is 
any place in the world that we can go to be told honestly 
what that something is that we ought to change, is not this 
the place? All my life I have heard great artists, and would 
give anything in the world to be able to walk right up to 
them and say, “ Why don’t you stop doing this, and your 
work will be perfectly delightful?” We cannot change a 
personality, but it has been said that “ use can almost change 
the stamp of nature.” It is the test of the strongest char- 
acter in the world to receive adverse criticism. Do not sugar 
coat your pills. Tell us what is good, but tell us, also, when 
we are on the wrong track. 

Mr. HuGues: Should we not hold ourselves in such a 
frame of mind that, if one should go to you and point out a 
particular mannerism which he did not like, you would 
appreciate it? If it is a criticism that is not asked for, then, 
to have one go to you and say directly, “ I do not like this.” 
“T do not like that.” That is not pleasant. That is only 
a personal matter, an individual opinion. If a person should 
come to me and say that directly, we should very likely get 
into an argument, and I would try to convert him and con- 
vince him that he was wrong, and he would try to convert 
me. Whereas, if we could meet half way with a kind of sug- 
gestion that some other form or plan would be better, I might 
come to his point of view. 

Miss STEBBINS: I want to assure you I have had most 
delightful pleasure out of this meeting. I took up the work 
for my own enjoyment, and the more I see of it the more I 
want to see of it. Possibly I may never do anything with it, 
but it has been a great delight to me, and has shown me 
some things that I might not have seen otherwise. I wish to 
say I have met some of the most charming and delightful 
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people on this occasion that I have ever met, and whom I 
probably would not have met in any other way. 

Mr. SaunpErs: This Association is elevating in its 
influence. The members seem to constitute a united family. 
While we are more or less discredited by the great world out- 
side, the fact is, there is no intellect, no ability, and no class 
that cannot come to such a convention as this and receive 
inspiring thoughts. 

Mr. Newens: In order that we may take up the work 
of the business session refreshed after this prolonged and 
delightful interchange of views, I move that we ask Mrs. 
Carter to favor us with a recitation. 

The motion was seconded and carried, and Mrs. Carter 
recited a selection, which was received with applause. 


After a short recess, President Fulton took the chair for 
the closing business session of the convention. 

PRESIDENT Futton: ‘The Board of Directors have thor- 
oughly discussed, and now unanimously recommend for 
adoption a revised constitution and by-laws. This work was 
done first by a committee of five, and, after they had done 
their work, the whole Board considered very carefully every 
feature of the revision. If there is no objection, Mr. Hawn 
will read the constitution as amended. 


The recommendations of the Board of Directors regard- 
ing the revised constitution and by-laws were read by Mr. 
Hawn, after which the sections and articles were taken up 
seriatim and, after full discussion and the adoption of a few 
minor amendments, the new constitution and by-laws were 
unanimously adopted as they stand at the beginning of this 
Report. [Eb.] 


PRESIDENT Futton: The next order of business is the 
election of officers. 

The president appointed Mr. Newens judge of elections, 
and Mr. Newens took the chair. 

Mr. Saunders, from the Committee on Nominations, pre- 
sented the report of the committee. 
Mr. Newens: Nominations are now in order. 

Mr. SInvERNAIL: I rise to make a motion. In this case 
we ought not to proceed in a merely formal way. We are 
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about to elect a gentleman who ought to have something in 
the way of an expression of our good will other than a mere 
vote to elect him. It was through his personal efforts that 
this Association was founded. ‘This Association is doing 
itself an honor in thus electing Mr. Williams, and we ought 
to express our appreciation in something more than this vote. 
I move that the secretary cast one ballot for the name of 
Mr. Hannibal A. Williams for our president. 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. NEWENS: Is there any discussion? 

Mr. Witu1aMs: Before the motion is put I would like 
to ask if it is not true that before any officer can be elected 
that the open convention should have the opportunity of plac- 
ing before the organization the names of any whom they wish 
to propose. It seems to me this is in a way, rushing or rail- 
roading matters through. We are a little in advance. We 
have not even accepted the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. I think that should be accepted first, and then that 
nominations should be thrown open to the convention, and 
that nominations be closed before it is in order to proceed 
to the election. It does not seem to me that the Association 
has as yet had in open convention an opportunity of nomin- 
ating any one for this office, and that for this and every other 
office such an opportunity should be afforded. 

Mr. NEWENS: We are glad to hear this word from Mr. 
Williams, but I will state that the precedent has been estab- 
lished for the acceptance of the report of the Nominating 
Committee after the election is over. It is known to all of 
you that there are opportunities for making further nomina- 
tions, if desired. There are no other nominations. The mo- 
tion is in order. 

Mr. Newens put the question upon the motion, and the 
same was unanimously carried. 

Secretary Kline cast the ballot of the Convention for 
Hannibal A. Williams as president. 

Mr. Newens: Nominations for first vice-president are 
in order. 

PRESIDENT Futton: I move the secretary cast the ballot 
of the Convention for Adrian M. Newens for first vice-presi- 
dent. 

The motion was seconded. 

Secretary Kline put the question upon the motion, and 
same was unanimously carried. 
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Secretary Kline cast the ballot of the Convention for 
Mr. Newens as first vice-president. 

Mr. Newens: Nominations for second vice-president 
are in order. 

Mr. RuMMELL: I wish to nominate Mrs. Katherine 
Oliver McCoy. 

Mr. Newens appointed Mr. Silvernail and Miss Lentner 
as tellers, and the Convention proceeded to ballot. 

On motion of Mrs. Judd, the secretary cast the ballot for 
Miss Nelke as secretary. 

Mrs. Judd moved that the secretary be instructed to cast 
the ballot of the Convention for Mrs. Belle Watson Melville 
for treasurer. 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. Newens put the question upon Mrs. Judd’s motion, 
and the same was unanimously carried. 

Secretary Kline cast the ballot for Mrs. Melville as 
treasurer. 

Mr. Silvernail announced as the result of the vote for 
second vice-president that thirty votes were cast, of which 
twenty-two were for Mrs. Carter, seven for Mrs. McCoy, and 
one blank. 

On motion of Mr. Silvernail, duly seconded, Mrs. Carter’s 
election was made unanimous. 

Mrs. Jupp: I formally withdraw my name as a director. 
Is it time to make nominations ? 

Mr. Newens: Nominations are in order. 

Mrs. Jupp: I would like to nominate Mrs. McCoy. 

The nomination was seconded. 

Mrs. CarTER: I would like to nominate Mrs. Haskell. 

The nomination was seconded. 

PRESIDENT FuLton: I should like to place Mrs. Laugh- 
ton in nomination as director. 

Mrs. Laughton declined to serve, 

Mrs. WILLIAMS: I would like to nominate Mr. Winans, 
of Cornell University. 

The nomination was seconded. 

Mrs. LupLam: I would nominate Mr. Saunders. 

Mr. Saunders withdrew his name. 

PRESIDENT Futton: It is the policy of the Association 
not to put on a Board of Directors those who have been 
members but one year. Mr. Saunders has been a member two 
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years. He was one of our most valuable helpers in Washing- 
ton. There is no reason why he should decline. 

Mr. Hawn: We also like names on our Board of Direc- 
tors, and his name is valuable to us. 

Mr. Newens: May I make a personal appeal to Mr. 
Saunders ? 

Mr. Saunpers: I appreciate very much the position 
taken by some of my friends, and I feel now that I should 
place myself in your hands. 

Mrs. Irvine: I place in nomination Mr. E. M. Booth, 
of Chicago. 

On motion, nominations were declared closed. 

The Convention proceeded to ballot. 

Mr. NEweEns: While the tellers are counting the ballots, 
is there anything to come before the Convention. 

PRESIDENT FuLTON: I move that this body delegate the 
power to fill vacancies to the Board of Directors. 

The motion was seconded. 

Mrs. Irvine: I make the point of order that by the con- 
stitution the members of the Executive Board, the directors 
and officers, shall be elected by ballot in open convention. 

Presipent Futon: Very true, but at the same time 
this Association by our constitution can delegate this power 
to the Board of Directors. 

Mrs. Irvine: The Association as a body knows nothing 
of any vacancies, with the exception of the one made by Mr. 
Williams’s being elected president. The Board of Directors 
have no right to accept the resignation of a member of the 
Board without its being voted upon by the main body. 

PRESIDENT FuLttToN: I would like to correct Mrs. Irv- 
ing’s statement. You can resign to one person if that person 
be a superior officer. You could present your resignation to 
the chairman of the Board or to the president of the Associa- 
tion. A State officer could resign to the Governor of the 
State. Do you have to call the whole State legislature 
together to resign? Not at all. The resignation may be 
made to one individual, and it is the business of this Board 
to decide whether there be any vacancy ; if we find that there 
is, the power should be given the Board to fill such vacancy. 

Mr. Newens: As I understand, the question to be voted 
upon is that the Convention delegate the power to the Board 
of Directors to fill vacancies, if there be any. 
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Mr. Newens put the question upon the motion as so 
stated, and the motion prevailed. 

Mr. NEwENs: I will call the president to the chair, and 
ask him to receive the report of the tellers. 

PRESIDENT FuuLton: I wish to call the president-elect 
to the rostrum. 

Mr. Williams came to the platform amid much applause. 

PRESIDENT FuLtton: Mr. President-elect, in presenting 
you this gavel as the symbol of authority in this Association, 
I wish to say that it carries with it the most heartfelt desire 
for the success of your administration. I present it to you 
feeling that you will honor it and that the voice of this 
Association honors you. I bring you the greetings of the 
members of this Association in their loyalty, their strengh 
and their harmony as manifested by this meeting. I believe 
that we have never had a more harmonious convention. It 
has been my personal misfortune, Mr. President, to have 
gone through a revolutionary administration, for great 
changes in our policy seemed necessary to our life and per- 
petuity. These changes have been bitterly opposed by 
some of our strongest members; and as this opposition has 
manifested itself in the interim between conventions, its full 
force has necessarily fallen upon the retiring president. The 
brunt of battle must be borne by some one, and it is not 
always an inglorious thing to bear “the heat and burden 
of the day.” The shock of the stroke may have made the 
furrows a little deeper, for the care and responsibility and 
solicitude for the good of our Association have ofttimes been 
my “ portion and my cup” when a weary frame has tossed 
upon the hot, moist pillow in the early hours of the morning. 

But I wish to say to you, sir, and before all our loyal 
members who have so nobly sustained me in the struggle 
which, I trust, has cleared the way for your peaceful admin- 
istration, that my feeble efforts have been prompted by pure 
motives and that I have tried to sacrifice personal interests to 
the larger interests of the whole Association. I wish to say, 
further, that whatever burdens I may have borne have rested 
upon willing shoulders, and that if in the future I may be 
put to any test of my love for this Association my best 
endeavor shall not be withheld for a moment. 

It is appropriate, sir, that the fortunes of the Association 
should be now placed in the hands of its founder, and that 
the presidency should be bestowed upon one who has so long 
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deserved the honor. In presenting this gavel, I present you 
a loyalty and service which are undying, a harmony and 
good-will on the part of your Board of Directors and the 
Association at large which but few of your predecessors have 
ever inherited. And I wish to say that you now have a 
sane and sensible working instrument in our new constitu- 
tion which will enable you to carry on the business of the 
Association and push its literary attainments to the highest 
degree of success. 1 bid you God-speed in your great work. 
(Prolonged applause. ) 

PRESIDENT WILLIAMS: Mr. President, I am sure that 
no member of this Association ever advanced to receive this 
“symbol of authority” with greater diffidence nor with a 
keener sense of his unfitness for the high office to which he 
has been called than do I, your immediate successor. Like 
Hermione, in “A Winter’s Tale,” I can only “blush my 
thanks.” 

You, sir, are the sixth in the line of presidents. During 
your incumbency, as in that of our distinguished and worthy 
first president, Mr. F. F. Mackay, the “Association passed 
through the throes of renaming; in fact, during your admin- 
istration it has adopted two new names. The Association, 
having twice passed through that fiery ordeal (and escaped 
being consumed in its own fire), besides surviving a radical 
revision of its constitution, has accomplished, under your 
guidance as presiding officer, an extraordinary achievement, 
and one upon which you may well congratulate yourself. 

Considering the difficulties under which you have labored 
during the past year, it is as surprising, Mr. President, as 
it is gratifying, to note that through your energy and enthusi- 
asm, eleven of the seventeen members of last year’s Board of 
Directors were present on the first day of the Convention, 
and that there were but two absentees among those announced 
for papers and discussions—probably the smallest number 
at any Convention in the history of the Association. 

You, sir, have brought order out of threatening chaos, 
and you may well rejoice, as I believe this Convention does, 
at the uniform good feeling manifested, at the excellence of 
the literary program, at the spirit of general harmony that 
prevails, and the hopeful prospect of growth and future use- 
fulness. 

And now, fellow-members, what shall I say to you for 
having conferred upon me this distinguished honor? 
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I have been asking myself what motive could have 
prompted the Nominating Committee to present my name 
for favorable consideration, and I have come to the con- 
clusion, reluctantly, that it was one of the following: Either 
that the committee was in the mood of Julius Cesar when 
he exclaimed, “ Let me have men about me that are fat,” or 
that I, having been honored by repeated election to the Board 
of Directors during a five-years’ semi-professional tour of 
the Orient, was named by the committee for a post of labor, 
of arduous labor, the duties of which, if conscientiously per- 
formed, would oblige me to make up for absence and for all 
arrearages. 

I need not tell you, fellow-members, that I appreciate the 
honor of being elected first officer of this body of readers and 
teachers. Every one familiar with the history of the Associa- 
tion knows that from the first a large number of disinter- 
ested men and women have done much for the advancement 
of this organization and the promotion of an art they have 
deeply at heart; that my name, eventually may be written 
among these shall be my hope of reward for whatsoever I may 
do in an effort to achieve further success. 

The Association has proven itself worthy of the confi- 
dence and support of many hundreds of our colleagues in 
all parts of the country, and hundreds more will later con- 
tribute to the lasting good of our noble profession. The 
body of literature produced during the fifteen years of the 
Association’s existence is a notable contribution to the art and 
science of elocution—a literature the value of which will 
increase in time to come. 

During the ensuing year—as in the years that have passed 
-—much labor must be performed by those upon whom it 
devolves. The Association distributes that labor among the 
officers, the Board of Directors and the several special com- 
mittees. I have no doubt that each will do his part, and, 
with the implied co-operation of all, it is a pleasure to me, 
fellow-members, to pledge myself to do my utmost to pro- 
mote the best interests of the Association, and in this way 
show my appreciation of the great honor you have conferred 
upon me—an honor I now thankfully accept. (Hearty 
applause. ) 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: Mr. President, I present this report: 
The number of votes cast was 29; necessary to a choice, 15. 
In the order given, Mr. Kline received 27; Mr. Fulton, 24; 
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Mrs. McCoy, 24; Mr. Saunders, 22; Mr. Winans, 21; Mrs. 
Walton, 20; Mr. Dillenbeck, 19; Miss Marsland, 17; Miss 
Laughton, 16; Mrs. Haskell, 13; Mrs. Ludlam, 11; Mr. 
Booth, 10; Miss Lounsberry, 8. 

The eight highest were declared elected members of the 
Board of Directors. 

On motion, the report of the judge of elections was 
accepted. 

PRESIDENT WILLIAMS: ‘The next thing in order is the 
report of the recommendation of the Board of Directors upon 
the place of meeting, which will be presented by the secretary. 

SECRETARY KLINE: There were two invitations before 
the Board of Directors, one from Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
one from Toledo, Ohio. The Board recommend to the gen- 
eral body that we accept the invitation to go to Toledo for 
our next meeting. 

Mr. Hawn: I move we accept this invitation. 

The motion was seconded. 

Miss NELKE: I know very well it is hard for Easterners 
to go so far West, but it is hard for the Westerners to come 
so far East. It seems to me that every few years we should 
hold our meeting in the West so that we can open up a new 
territory and enlarge our membership and get new material 
into the Association. You cannot find a better place to meet 
than Salt Lake City. The beauties of natural scenery are 
great, and as to cordiality, you will be received with open 
hands and hearts, and anything you want you can have. I 
hope the Convention will go to Salt Lake City. 

After some further discussion, the president put the 
question upon the motion, and the motion prevailed. 

Mr. NeEweEns: There is nothing in our constitution to 
give us a clue as to the date of our meeting. I move that the 
time of the meeting in 1907 be the week corresponding to the 
week in which the Convention meets in 1906. 

The motion was seconded. 

President Williams put the question on the motion, and 
the motion prevailed. 

President Williams called for the report of the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions. 

Miss Wheeler presented the report of the committee, 
which was as follows: 


Sees Sits EEE op epeee 
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REPORT OF THE ‘COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


“ WHEREAS, The success of a convention is dependent 
largely upon the atmosphere of its surroundings; and, 

“ WHEREAS, The Chautauqua management has furnished 
an atmosphere most congenial to our interests; therefore, be 
it 

“ Resolved, by the National Speech Arts Association, .in 
convention assembled, That an expression of gratitude and 
appreciation be extended to the institution for the many 
courtesies shown ; for the freedom of the grounds during the 
convention period; for the convenient and suitable assembly 
hall and committee rooms furnished for our use; for the 
printing of a special edition of the Chautauquan Daily, con- 
taining a report of our Convention. Be it further 

“ Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be ex- 
tended to Mr. Bestor personally for kindliness and courtesy 
shown by him during the convention period; and to Mr. 
Frank Croxton for the delightful music contributed by him 
to the evening program. Be it further 

“ Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be furnished 
for printing in the Chautauqua Daily.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
JESSE RessER (Chairman), 
W. W. CHANDLER, 
Cora M. WHEELER, 
Committee. 

On motion, the report was accepted. 

Mr. Rummell presented the report of the Committee on 
Necrology, which was accepted. 


REPORT OF NECROLOGY COMMITTEE. 


During the year 1905 three notable deaths occurred in 
our ranks. If there were others, the members of this com- 
mittee have not been able to learn of them. 


REV. WILLIAM ROUNSEVILLE ALGER. 


Our Association sustained a great loss in the death of 
our honorary member, the Rev. William Rounseville Alger, of 
Boston, who died February 7th, 1905, at the age of 82. Mr. 
Alger was a Unitarian minister, who won distinction as an 
author, a philosopher and an ethical teacher. He was a gen- 
tleman of great culture and high literary attainments and the 
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personal friend of Emerson and other literati of his time. 
Some of his most conspicuous literary achievements are an 
extensive work entitled, “'The Poetry of the Orient: A Crit- 
ical and Historical Introduction to Sanskrit, Arabic and 
Persian Poetry,” “The Genius of Solitude,” “The Friend- 
ships of Women,” “ A Critical History of the Doctrine of a 
Future Life,” a “ Life of Edwin Forrest, the American Tra- 
gedian: With a Critical History of the Dramatic Art,” and 
“The School of Life.’ He was a deep student of the Del- 
sarte philosophy of expression and occasionally lectured on 
the subject and incorporated some of its teachings in his 
philosophical writings. 


ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL. 


On August 7th, 1905, Professor Alexander Melville Bell, 
our distinguished honorary member, died in Washington, 
D. C., of pneumonia, having reached the advanced age of 
86 years, 5 months and 6 days. Professor Bell was born in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, March Ist, 1819. He belonged to a 
family of elocutionists, his father, Alexander Bell, having 
been a noted teacher of speech and vocal physiology in Lon- 
don and the author of a treatise on the cure of stammering. 
It was under the care of his father that Professor Bell 
received his education in the science and art of elocution and 
kindred subjects. At the age of twenty-four he was 
appointed lecturer at the University of Edinburgh and at 
New College, which offices he held for twenty-two years. 
From Edinburgh he went to London, having been appointed 
lecturer at University College there. In 1870 he became 
instructor in Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. ‘The latter 
part of his life was spent in Washington, D. C. 

Professor Bell did a great and lasting service to science, 
to art and to humanity. Before his time philologists and 
phoneticians had labored in vain to devise a universal alpha- 
bet and had finally declared it impossible. After many years 
of study and original investigation, Professor Bell presented 
to the world his system of visible speech, a method of phon- 
etic notation in which each character represents a single ele- 
ment of human speech, and indicates by its form and posi- 
tion the exact physiological formation of the sound. By 
means of these visible speech symbols, the pronunciation of 
any language or dialect can be accurately recorded and pre- 
served for all time. Visible speech is also of great service in 
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teaching the pronunciation of foreign languages, in the cor- 
rection of many vocal faults, in the cure of speech defects of 
all kinds, and has for years been successfully employed in 
teaching the deaf and dumb to speak. Professor Bell also 
invented a system of shorthand writing and wrote several 
books on the subject. He, moreover, devised a systtm of 
phonetic spelling, and called it “ World English.” 

It was not‘only as a scientific investigator and as an 
inventor that Professor Bell distinguished himself. He was 
also an accomplished artist in the vocal interpretation of 
literature. His books on elocution and his editions of certain 
literary masterpieces in which he has indicated their true 
vocal rendering are of great value to the student of our art. 
Those who knew him personally will always retain a vivid 
impression of his beautiful, well-trained voice, of the beauty 
and purity of his English speech, of his genial wit and 
humor, and of the charm of his grand personality. While we 
mourn the loss of our revered honorary member, we rejoice 
in the thought that his life was long and fortunate, that it 
was full of noble achievement, and that the world is better 
and happier because he lived. 


HARRIET M GEE ISOM. 


Some time during last year occurred the death of Har- 
riet McGee Isom, professor of elocution and oratory in the 
University of Mississippi, at Oxford, Miss. She was a South- 
ern lady of leisure and wealth, who became interested in 
our art and devoted her life to it. She studied under James 
E. Murdock, whom she honored as a father. She appeared 
on the program of our convention held in Philadelphia, and 
was to have taken part on the program of our convention 
held at Chautauqua in 1899, but was prevented by illness. 
She was busy at her post when death came to her in the 
. form of heart failure. 

: JOHN RUMMELL, 
ELIZABETH MANSFIELD IRVING, 
Committee on Necrology. 


1 Mr. Rummell presented the report of the Committee on 
i Pronunciation. 
| On motion of Miss Nelke, the report was accepted. 


On motion of Mr. Hawn, the Convention adjourned. 
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Report of Custodian. 


June 23, 1906. 
To the Chairman of the Board: 


I have the honor of reporting the condition of the 
annua! reports and the sales, as follows: 


Number printed. On hand. 


Shee tO LOPE. ok bo ccs 700 137 
See CN Wisc ch Kowa 1,000 450 
1894 Philadelphia ........ 300 19 
pT eR L100 145 
See en 400 137 
io a |, rs 500 84 
1898. Cinemrati :....:.... 500 159 
1899 Chautauqua ........ 400 171 
Ree TI RI vcs diccce 320 96 
I 103 207 
bogs . Cineage......... 2... 341 115 
CE I es 341 54 
1904 New York.......... 325 7 
1905 Washington ......... 350 64 
SALE OF REPORTS. 
eS EE aso coin Sul Ld awmkinade $2.00 
 : SOND 5 Nhs oe wa/bidenes eee 1.00 
eS Se ie eeu eee b en 5.00 
a ia ita ea diy oe has ia ae Slat ass $11.00 
Respectfully submitted, 
TuHos. C. TRUEBLOOD, 
Custodian of Reports. 
Creasurer’s Report. 
(July 1st, 1905, to July 1st, 1906.) 

Received from former treasurer ...............-. $107.7 

RT oh ee ee 392.00 

Received from Paul M. Pearson balance of postage 

Pee MINE Ns iodine csncccusateute 5.50 


Total cash received, 
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EXPENDITURES DURING YEAR. 

To Mrs. Frank Byram, for music at Washing- 
tg Si. ERR EEE oe OP ee ee $5.00 
To Mr. L. MecCullom, prize oratorical money. 25.00 

To Mr. W. D. Gilliland, prize oratorical 
ccs, LET PEE CEE eT Ree 15.00 
To Douglas A. Brown, for stenographic work 125.00 
To Paul M. Pearson, for printing Reports... 128.05 

To R. E. Pattison Kline, for stationery fur- 
nished from Magill Printing Co. ........ 22.72 
To T. C. Trueblood, correspondence ........ 9.85 

To R. E. P. Kline(secretary), for correspond- 
EERE ELAN oes PLETE EEE 8.50 

To Belle Watson Melville, for correspondence 
OS TY oa vb ede cdiea thee sesWardn 15.10 


ROMA GRORIOD 5 oss ook no ee dvs bees $354.22 
Total cash on hand when books were audited, 
PU IN Sie’ C wile bo Ui Ok sacks ees 150.99 


BILLS ALLOWED BY RETIRING BOARD. 


To Champlain Co., for letter heads ............... $14.75 
To R. I. Fulton, for postage and telegrams ........ 27.36 
To R. I. Fulton, for money advanced for extension 
So POT EO ee Pe Oe ey ener Pee 28.00 
To Jessie E. Southwick, for expenses as chairman 
Of Literary Comemetees occ ci cece nsiscnnse 5.00 
To Pearson Brothers, to balance Extension printing 
ery le eprom nr vere ts ryt yer rete 49.72 
$124.83 
To George H. Thornton, for stenographic work, 
Chautauqua Convention .............ecceevece 120.60 
oS SePECTERT Ee oe Cr Le $245.43 


J. P. SILVERNAIL, 

JouHn J. HUGHES, 

FANNETTA S. HASKELL, 
Auditing Committee. 


fFelinutes of the Board of Wirectors. 


M. E. Building, Chautauqua, N. Y., June 25th. 


The Board of Directors met at 11.30 a.m. In the absence of 
Chairman Williams, Mr. Trueblood was made chairman pro tem. 
As a number of the members were not present, the meeting was 
wdjourned until after the general meeting of the afternoon. — 

Tuomas C. TRUEBLOOD, Chairman pro tem. 
R. E. PATTISON KLINE, Secretary 


June 25th, 4 p.m. 

Board was called to order by Chairman Williams. Present: 
The chairman, Mr. Silvernail, the president, Mr. Hawn, Mrs. Wal 
ton, Mrs, Irving, Mrs. Melville, Mr. Trueblood, Mr. Rummell, Mrs. 
Southwick, Miss Marsland, Mr. Newens, Miss Wheeler, the secre- 
tary. 

The president asked that the chair appoint a committee to pre- 
sent to the Board a revision of the Constitution, notice of same 
having been given in the official organ, “ Talent.” The chairman 
felt that in so important a matter the Board ought to appoint the 
committee. After discussion in regard to size of committee, and 
method of appointment, it was moved by Mr. Trueblood that the 
chairman appoint a committee of five, which shall make revision of 
Constitution and report at the meeting of the Board on Tuesday. 
This was seconded. The chairman asked to be relieved of the ap- 
pointment of this committee, and by consent of the mover and 
seconder the motion was changed to read, “the Board appoint.” 
This motion was then carried. 

The following committee on revision of Constitution was then 
appointed by the Board: Mr. Fulton, Miss Wheeler, Mr. Hawn, Mrs. 
Irving, Mr. Newens. 

Moved and carried that the daily meetings of the Board begin 
at 2 p.m., unless otherwise ordered. 

President Fulton reported that Mr. Brown, former stenographer, 
had stated that he could not report this meeting on terms offered, 
and had recommended Mr. Thorpe, of Buffalo, who was secured for 
$100 and expenses, including the local expenses of the typewriter 
operator. The president also reported that he had guaranteed ex- 
penses of the Extension Committee. 

Upon the fact being brought out that the regular Chautauqua 
program would begin on Friday evening with an entertainment, it 
was decided to forego program for that evening. 

The question of complimentary tickets was brought up, and it 
was ordered that chairman of the Board issue at his discretion such 
tickets as might be applied for by members of the Board. 

HANNIBAL A. WILLIAMS, Chairman. 
R. E. Pattison KLINE, Secretary. 


4 
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Tuesday, June 26th. 

Meeting called to order by Chairman Williams. Present: The 
secretary, Miss Wheeler, Mr. Newens, Mrs. Carter, Mr. Trueblood, 
Mr. Hawn, Mr. Silvernail, Mrs. Irving, Miss Marsland, the presi- 
dent, Mr. Rummell, Mrs. Southwick, Mrs. Melville, Mrs. Walton. 

Minutes of previous meeting read and approved. 

It was ordered that only such items from the proceedings of 
the Board of Directors be incorporated in the printed report as are 
essential or affect matters of policy. 

The following bills were allowed: Mr. Trueblood, $9.85; the 
president, $55.36 ($28.00 advanced on extension work); balance 
Extension Committee, $52.00; printing, the president, $14.75; the 
secretary, $8.50; chairman Literary Committee, $5.00. 

Moved and carried that the chairman of the Board appoint a 
doorkeeper. 

Mr. Trueblood here reminded the Board that the financial con- 
dition of the association was unsatisfactory, and wished the Board 
to recommend to the general body that they return to the old policy 
of charging admission to all meetings. This brought out much dis- 
cussion concerning the advisability of making a charge for the 
evening recitals. After all points were considered, it was moved 
and carried to recommend to the general body that there be 
a return to the old policy of having active, and associate, and day 
membership. 

The president reported that immediate future expenses would 
be nearly $250, and asked the chairman of the Board to provide 
means of raising this needed amount. 

Chairman of the Committee on Revision of Constitution re- 
ported progress. Report accepted and committee continued. 

- HANNIBAL A. WILLIAMS, Chairman. 
R. E. PATTISON KLINE, Secretary. 


Thursday, June 28th. 
Present: Chairman Williams, Secretary Kline, Mrs. Carter, Mr. 
Rummell, Mrs. Walton, Mr. Silvernail, Mrs. Melville. 
The treasurer reported her bill of $15.10, and, on motion, it was 
ordered paid. 
HANNIBAL A. WILLIAMS, Chairman. 
R. E. PATTISON KLINE, Secretary. 


June 28th. 

Present: Mrs. Irving, Mr. Newens, Miss Wheeler, Chairman 
Williams, Secretary Kline, Miss Marsland, Mr. Silvernail, Mrs. 
Southwick, Mrs. Melville, Mr. Rummell, Mr. Hawn, Mr. Newens, 
President Fulton. 

The board then took up the consideration of the Constitution 
section by section. 

NEW MEMBERS. 


Active.—Henry E. Gordon, Iowa City, Ia.; Miss Christine 
N. Morgan, 706 East Yamhill Street, Portland, Ore.; Thomas Crosby, 
Jr., Providence, R. I.; Mrs. Lillie L. Leavitt, Ewing College, Ewing, 
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Ill.; Miss Josephine McArthur, 225 Bowlby Street, Waynesburg, 
Pa.; Mrs. Linna Henning Sherman, 1413 Chapline Street, Wheeling, 
W. Va.; Mr. Jesse Resser, University of Wooster, Wooster, 0.; Miss 
Marianna Worden, 4200 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. John 
A. Wetzel, Yale University, New Haven, Conn.; Mrs. Mabel Joy 
Livingston, Albion, Mich.; Mrs. Emily Farrow Gregory, 4 West For- 
tieth Street, New York City; Miss Eden Tatem, Putnam, Conn.; 
Miss Daisy M. Rickenbrode, Ripley, N. Y.; Miss Lucy D. Jenkins, 
Delaware, O.; W. C. Dennis, Oskaloosa, Ia.; Miss Helene Stebbins, 
45 Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss E. Jeannette Tuttle, 727 
Elm Street, New Haven, Conn.; Miss A. Jennie Palmer, East Green- 
wich, R. I.; Miss Sybil M. Lentner, Ames, Ia.; Mr. Leland Powers, 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Leland Powers, 246 
Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass.; Mr. J. Howlett Ross, 129 B, 
Queen Street, Melbourne, Victoria, C. A. 

ASSOCIATE.—Mrs. D. C. Hurd, 5 Hobart Street, Utica, 
N. Y.; Miss Edna Harker, 231 West Third No. Street, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Miss Cynthia Hill, Logan, Utah; Miss Emavieve 
Rose, Montgomery Flat, Washington, D. C.; Miss Elsie J. Ward, 
Willard City, Utah; Miss Anna Nebeker, Payson, Utah; Miss Mar- 
garet Caldwell, Salt Lake City, Utah; Mrs. E. J. Callin, Wheeling, 
W. Va.‘; Miss Eleanor Brecket Price, Collegeville, Pa.; Mrs. Julia 
Tibbals Gristock, Collegeville, Pa.; Miss Rowena Wisner, 2032 
Robinwood Avenue, Toledo, O.; Mrs. Bertha Pendexter Eldredge, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Mrs. Edward Wisner, 2032 Robinwood Avenue, 
Toledo, O.; Mrs. A. Ann Wentworth, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


M. E. Building, June 29th, 1906. 

The meeting called to order by Chairman Williams. 

Present: The chairman, the secretary, Mrs. Irving, Mrs. Carter, 
Mr. Hawn, Miss Wheeler, Mrs. Southwick, Mr. Newens, Mrs. Mel- 
ville, Mr. Rummell, Mr. Silvernail, Mrs. Walton. 

The board immediately proceeded to finish the business of 
recommending the adoption of the Constitution. 

At this point invitations were received for the next meeting; 
one from Mrs. Irving to meet at Toledo, O., and another from Miss 
Nelke from the Mayor and Superintendent of Schools of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, to meet at Salt Lake City. The board voted to recom- 
mend to the general body that the meeting be held at Toledo, O., the 
last week in June. It was moved and carried that the board recom- 
mend adoption of the Constitution so far as read. 

HANNIBAL A. WILLIAMS, Chairman. 
R. E. PATTISON KLINE, Secretary. 
Friday, June 29th, 1906. 

Meeting of the new Board of Directors Friday, June 29th, 
at 2.30 o’clock. The following members were present: Mr. Wil- 
liams, Mr. Newens, Mr. Kline, Mr. Hawn, Mr. Fulton, Mr. Rum- 
mell, Mr. Silvernail, Mr. Saunders, Miss Wheeler, Mrs. Carter, Mrs. 
Melville, Mrs. Irving, Mrs. Walton, Mrs. Southwick, Miss Nelke. 

Moved by Mrs. Carter that the board go into committee of the 
whole for reorganization. Carried. 
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Mr. Robert I. Fulton was unanimously chosen chairman of the 
Board of Directors for the ensuing vear. 

Mr, Silvernail, at the request of the board, consented to edit the 
official report. 

Moved by Mr. Williams that word be sent to Mr. Pearson 
(editor of “Talent,” official organ of the N. S. A. A.) that the 
board appreciates the efforts he has made in behalf of the asso- 
ciation, and pledging the support of the members towards increas- 
ing the circulation of his magazine. 

The board decided that an editor be appointed to take charge of 
the department in “ Talent ” which is devoted to the N.S. A. A. 

It was moved by Mr. Silvernail that the president of the’ asso- 
ciation be empowered to take charge of this department, and to call 
for any aid he may desire. Carried. 

The vacancies in the Board of Directors, three in number, were 
filled as follows: Miss Laughton, Mr. Booth and Mrs. Haskell, the 
secretary being requested to cast one vote for the board for these 
new members. 

The following committees were then appointed: 

LITERARY.—Miss Cora Wheeler (chairman), Miss Blood, Miss 
Laughton, Mr. Winans, Mr. Hawn, Mrs. Southwick, Mr. Flowers. 

Ways AND MEANS.—Mrs, Irving (chairman), Mr. Booth, Mrs. 
McCoy, Mr. Trueblood, Mr. Fulton, Mr. Dillenbeck, Mr. Silvernail. 

CREDENTIALS AND ExTENSION.—Mr. R, E. Pattison Kline (chair- 
man), Mr. Rummell, Mrs. Haskell, Mr. Saunders, Miss Marsland, 
Mrs. Walton, Mr, Channing Rudd. 


Motion to adjourn. Carried. 
MIRIAM NELKE, Secretary. 


> 


List of f*iembers. 


A. 


Abbott, Mr. Frederick, 249 W. 55th St., New York City. 
Adams, Mr. J. Q., University of Illinois, Urbana, Il. 

Alberti, Mr. W. M., Carnegie Hall, New York City. 

Aldrich, Miss Laura. Havek Pldg., Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, O. 
Allen, Miss Hattie L., Gadsden, Ala. 

Anderson, Mrs. Mamie F., 4239-A Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Ayres, Mrs. Evelyn B., 193 E. 54th St., Chicago, III. 


B. 
Babbitt, Mr. J. M., 24144 Bridge St., Newark, N. J. 
Babcock, Miss Maud May, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 


Utah. 
Baker, Mrs. Bertha Kunz, Hamilton Park, New Brighton, N. Y. 
Battis, Mr. Wm. S., 6637 Normal Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Bickerdike, Miss Elizabeth J., 1992 N. Albany Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Bingham, Miss Susan H., Fordham, Bronx, N. Y. 
Bissell, Miss Katherine L., 127 W. 78th St., New York City. 
Blood, Miss Mary A., Steinway Hall, Chicago, Il. 
Bolt, Mrs. Mildred, 1191 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Booth, Mr. E. M., 471 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Bowen, Mr. Perey C., Hyattsville, Md. 
Brown, Mrs. Aurelia B., 623 19th St., Washington, D. C. 
Brown, Miss Clara J., Carlton, N. Y. 
Brown, Miss Hallie Q., Homewood Cottage, Wilberforce, O. 
Burnham, Mrs. A. G., 123 W. Everett St., Dixon, III. 
Burns, Mrs. Howard, Carrollton, III. 


C. 


Caldwell, Miss Florence M., 864 N. 41st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Caldwell, Miss Margaret, 453 4th St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Callin, Mrs. E. J., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Calvin, Miss Clementine, Meadville, Pa. 

Campbell, Mr. Lawrence, Sidney, New South Wales, Australia. 

Carter, Mrs. Frances, 139 W. 69th St., New York City. 

Catron, Mrs. E. M., Ponea City, Oklahoma. 

Chambers, Miss Anna M., Soper School, Steinway Hall, Chicago, 
Il. 

Chandler, Mr. W. W., Collegeville, Pa. 

Chilton, Mrs. Wm. Calvin, Oxford, Miss. 

Clark, Mrs. Margaret C., 538 Maple St., Richmond Hill, N. Y. 

Clarke, Miss Grace D., 284 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Cleveland, Miss Minnette E., Hartford, Conn. 

Colburn, Miss Bertha L., 112 W. 90th St., New York City. 

Cooder, Rev. C. L., Rahway, N. J. 

Crosby, Mr. Thomas, Jr., Brumonia Hall, Providence, R. I. 


‘A’ before a name indicates ‘“ Associate Membership.’’ 
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Cullen, Katherine Wheeler, 6908 Commercial Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Cumnock, Mr. R. L., Evanston, Ill. 

Curry, Miss Ethel, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Curry, Mrs. S. S., Pierce Building, Boston, Mass. 

Curtis, Miss Mary Beach, 24 S. Maple Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


D. 


Davis, Mrs. Estelle H., 19 W. 44th St., New York City. 

Day, Mrs. Jeannette B., 101 S. 3d St., Janesville, Wis. 

De — Sister Mary, St. Mary’s Academy, Leavenworth, 
an. 

Decker, Miss Alice, 221 W. 44th St., New York City. 

Dennis, Mr. W. C., 704 S. Market St., Oskaloosa, Ia. 

Dillenbeck, Mr. Preston K., 1012 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Early, Miss Miriam Lee, 729 Mickle St., Camden, N. J. 

Edwards, Mrs. Mabel W,, 21 The Colonnade, Denver, Col. 

Eldridge, Mrs. Bertha Pendexter, 179 Columbia Ave., Rochester, 
N. Y 


Elweli, Miss Jean B., 31 E. Church St., Xenia, O. 
Eyster, Miss Brace Bonner, Seattle, Wash. 


F. 


Fauntleroy, Miss Sallie C., 1321 Riggs St., Washington, D. C. 
Fischer, Mrs. Laura E., 9226 Phillips Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Fish, Mrs. Anna Rogers, Stephan’s College, Columbus, O. 
Flowers, Mr. Montaville, Norwood (Cincinnati), O. 

Forsythe, Miss Louise, St. Helen’s Hall, Portland, Ore. 
Frankel, Mrs. George A., 5236 McPherson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Frantz, Rev. Milton N., Collegeville, Pa. 

Fulton, Mr. Robert I., Delaware, O. 


G. 


Gielow, Mrs. Martha, Greensboro, Ala. 

Gifford, Mrs. Genevieve, 907 Prospect Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gillespie, Mrs. Emma W., 534 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 

Gordon, Mr. Henry E., Iowa City, Ia. 

Greeley, Miss Emma A., Greeley School of Elocution, Boston, 
Mass. 

Gregory, Miss Emily Farrow, 4 W. 40th St., New York City. 

Gristock, Mrs. Julia Tibbals, Collegeville, Pa. 


H. 


Hadley, Mrs. Emma P., East Summerville, Mass. 

Harker, Miss Edna, 231 W. 3d No. St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Haskell, Mrs. Fannetta S., Cuba, Mo. 

Hawn, Mr. Henry Gaines, Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
Henneth, Mrs. Robert Arthur, The Mendota, Washington, D. C. 
Hill, Miss Cynthia, Logan, Utah. 

Hughes, Mr. John J., 752 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 

Humphrey, Mr. Albert S., Knox College, Galesburg, III. 

Hurd, Mrs. D. C., 5 Hobart St., Utica, N. Y. 
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a 
Irving, Mrs. Elizabeth Mansfield, 1025 Grand Ave., Toledo, O. 


J. 


Jacobson, Mrs. Laura, 4392 Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Jenkins, Miss Lucy D., Delaware, O. 

Johnson, Miss Abby, “The Abby,” Washington, D. C. 
Johnson, Miss Estelle, Rome, Ga. 

Judd, Mrs. Ida Benfey, 1 W. 87th St., New York City. 


K. 


Karr, Miss Louise, 824 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
Kellogg, Miss Ruth E., Missoula, Mont. 

Kissinger, Mrs. Isabelle C., 1016 F St., Lincoln, Neb. 
Kline, Mr. R. E. Pattison, Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


L. 


Lash, Miss Bertha B., 311 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Latham, Miss Azubah J., 430 W. 118th St., New York City. 
Laughton, Miss Marie Ware, Pierce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Leach, Mr. Alfred E., Baker University, Baldwin, Kan. 
Leavitt, Miss Lillie L., Ewing College, Ewing, IIl. 
Lemmon, Miss Helen M., Zionsville, Ind. 

Lentner, Miss Sybil, Ames, Ia. 

LeRow, Miss Caroline B., 59 W. 89th St., New York City. 
Lewis, Mrs. Marie J., 409 E. 5th St., Cincinnati, O. 
Livingston, Miss Mabel Joy, Albion, Mich. 

Lounsberry, Miss Daisy E., 408 Rochester St., Fulton, N. Y. 


Ludlum, Mrs. Mary H., 4452 W. Bell St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Lynn, Miss Carrie Victoria, Orient, Ia. 


M. 


Macomber, Miss Esther C., 453 N. 3d St., San Jose, Cal. 

Main, Mr. Burdette L., 30 Academy Place, Nashville, Tenn. 

Mark, Miss Arvilla Jane, 52 Davenport St., Detroit, Mich. 

Marsland, Miss Cora, State Normal, Emporia, Kan. 

Martin, Mrs. Anna Deloney, 1230 Amsterdam Ave., New York 
City. 

Matthew, Mr. Ernest, Normal School, Hays, Kan. 

McAnney, Mrs. Lulu Jones, 169 W. 8ist St., New York City. 

MeArthur, Miss Josephine, 225 Bowlby St., Waynesburg, Pa. 

McCoy, Mrs. Katharine Oliver, Kenton, O. 

McCoy, Mrs. M. E. C., MeLeansboro, Il. 

McIntire, Miss Carrie, Chillicothe, O. 

McQuestin, Miss Gertrude I., 160 Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 

Mehring, Miss Caroline Irwin, Musical Art Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Melville, Mrs. Belle Watson, 465 Kenilworth Ave., Oak Park, 
Til. 

Moore, Miss Ida M., 3107 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Morgan, Miss Christine N., 706 Yamhill St., Portland, Ore. 

Morse, Mrs. Lily Wood, 117 W. 58th St., New York City. 
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N. 


Nebeker, Miss Anna, Payson, Utah. 

Neff, Miss Mary S., 2519 Auburn Ave., Cincinnati, O. 

Neff, Mr. Silas F., 238 W. Logan Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nelke, Miss Miriam, 44 W. Center St., Provo, Utah. 

Nettleton, Miss Daisy B., Nebraska Central College, Central 
City, Neb. 

Newens, Mr. Adrian M., State College, Ames, Ia. 

Noble, Mrs. Edna Chaffee, Middletown, Conn. 

Noel, Miss Florence J., Lexington, Mo. 


Oo. 


Obendorf, Mrs. Leonora, 179 6th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ostrander, Miss Emma L., Oxford College, Oxford, O. 
Ott, Mr. Edward Amherst, 250 E. 61st St., Chicago, IH. 
Owen, Miss Grace A., 95 N. Main St., Delaware, 0. 


r. 


Palmer, Miss A. Jennie, East Greenwich, R. I. 
Pearson, Mr. Paul M., 29 8. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Perry, Mr. Edward P., Grand and Franklin Aves., St. Louis, Mo. 
Phelps, Miss Caroline B., 1206 Highland Place, Emporia, Kan. 
Phillips, Mr. Arthur E., 243 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Phillips, Miss Luella, 134 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
Powell, Miss Martea Gould, 521 Opera House, Denver, Col. 
Powers, Mr. Leland T., 246 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Powers, Mrs. Leland T., 246 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Price, Miss Eleanor Brecket, Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. 
Prunk. Mrs, Harriet A., 716 W. New York St., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
Puffer, Mrs. Priscilla P., 103 Gainsboro St., Boston, Mass. 
Purdy, Mr. Richard A., 252 W. 84th St., New York City. 


R. 


Ramsdell, Miss Leila, Newberg, N. Y. 

Randolph, Miss Mabel F., 1212 Madison Ave., Toledo, O. 

Reed, Mr. Frank A., 387 Hubbard, Detroit, Mich. 

Reed, Miss Helen Jean, Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Resser, Mr. Jesse, Wooster College, Wooster, O. 

Rhodes, Mrs. Susie Rush, 1004 Whitney Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Rickenbrode, Miss Daisy M., Ripley, N. Y. 

Ridgeway, Miss Katherine, Redpath Bureau, Boston, Mass. 
Ripont, Miss Adele, 15 Allen St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rivard, Mr. Adjutor, 7 Rue Hamel, Quebec, Can. 

Robinson, Miss Dorothy, Manchester, N. Es 

Rose, Miss Emavieve, Montgomery Flat, Washington, D. C. 
Ross, Mr. J. Howland, 129-B Queen St., Melbourne, Australia. 
Ross, Mr. Wm. F., 1170 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Rummell, Mr. John, 101 Hamilton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Russell, Rev. Francis [., Soldiers’ Home, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Ss. 


Saunders, Mr. Wm. H., 1407 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

a Miss Frances M., 328 N. Washington St., Herkimer, 

Scott, Mr. John R., State University, Columbia, Mo. 

Seaman, Miss Edna, Norwood, Cincinnati, O. 

Seaman, Miss May Kingsley, Norwood, Cincinnati, O. 

Shedd, Mrs. Louise Pitcher, 174 Maple St., Springfield, Mass. 

— Mrs. Linna Henning, 1413 Chapline Ave., Wheeling, 
V. Va. 

Shoemaker, Mr. C. C., 923 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shoemaker, Mrs. Rachel H., National School of Elocution, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Silvernail, Mr. John Phillips, Theological Seminary, Rochester, 


Skelton, Miss Lu Ella, 370 Front St., Hempstead, N. Y. 

Smith, Mrs. Louise Humphrey, 637 Brush St., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Smyth, Mrs. Ella, 707 Penn Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Sonn, Miss Marie E., 71 Bellville Ave., Newark, N. J. 

Southwick, Mrs. F. Townsend, 156 W. 8lst St., New York City. 

Southwick, Mrs. Jessie Eldridge, Chickering Hall, Boston, Mass. 

Starkey, Mr. H. E., Jefferson, O. 

Stebbins, Miss Helene, 45 7th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Stoll, Miss Flora, 237 Andrews St., Rochester, N. Y. 


2. 


Tatem, Miss M. Eden, Putnam, Conn. 

Thorpe, Mrs. E. J. E., Newton Center, Mass. 

True, Mrs. Clara L., 405 M St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Trueblood, Mr. Thomas C., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Turner, Mrs. A. E., University Place, Lancaster Co., Neb. 
Turner, Mr. Benjamin, Hyacinth, Northumberland Co., Va. 
Turner, Mrs. Wm. D., Pasadena, Cal. 

Tuttle, Miss E. Jeannette, 727 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 


ws 
Van Wagoner, Miss Rosetta, 416 W. 118th St., New York City. 


W. 


Walton, Mrs. Elizabeth R., 2005 G St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 

Ward, Miss Elsie J., Willard City, Utah. 

Wentworth, Mrs. A. Ann, Cor. Jefferson and Franklin Ave, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wetzel, Mr. John W., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Wheeler, Miss Cora M., 5 Hobart St., Utica, N. Y. 

Whitmore, Mrs. Opal L., Tucson, Ariz. 

Williams, Mr. Hannibal A., 61 S. Union St., Cambridge, N. Y. 

Williams, Mrs. Hannibal A., 61 S. Union St., Cambridge, N. Y. 

Williams, Miss Minnie M., Poultney, Vt. 
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Willis, Miss Maude, Lock Haven, Pa. 

Winans, Mr. James A., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Wisner, Mrs. Edward, 2032 Robinwood Ave., Toledo, O. 
Wisner, Miss Rowena, 2032 Robinwood Ave., ‘Toledo, O. 
Worden, Miss Marianna, 4208 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


2 


Young. Mr. James, Greenville, Conn. 


Z. 
Zachos, Miss Helena, 117 W. 58th St., New York City. 


